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A RUINED ALTAR. 





BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 





“The hare shall kittle on thy cold hearth-stone.” 
—THOMAS THE RHYMER. 





GREEN is the valley and fair the slopes around it, 
Wide waves of barley shining to the sun; 

Softly the stockdoves murmur in the pine trees, 
Deep through the hollow the happy waters run. 


Roofless and ruinous lies the little homestead, 
All the gray walls of it crumbling to the ground; 
Only the hearth-place, stedfast and unshaken, 
Stands, like a tomb, ’mid the lusty leafage round. 


Foxglove and hemlock blossom in the garden, 

- Where the bright ragwort tramples on the rose; 

Gone is the gate, and lost the little pathway,— 
High on the threshold the gaunt nettle glows. 


Here, long ago, were toil, and thought, and laughter, 
Poor schemes for pleasures, piteous plans for gain, 

Love, fear, and strife—for men were born and died here— 
Strange human passion, bitter human pain. 


Now the square hearth-place, shrouded deep in shadow, 
Holds in its hollow wild things of the wood; 

Here comes the hawk, and here the vagrant swallow 
Nests in the niche where cup and trencher stood. 


Shy furry forms, that hide in brake and covert, 
Leap on the stone where leapt the yellow flame; 

Up the wide chimney, black with vanished smoke-wreaths, 
Clambers the weed that wreathes the mantel-frame. 


But when cometh winter and all the weeds are withered 
In these bare chambers open to the rain, 

Then when the wind moans in the broken chimney, 
And the hare shivers in the sodden lane, 


Then the old hearth-nook mourns the folk that filled it, 
Mourns for the cheer of the red and golden blaze ; 

Heaped with the snowdrifts, standing bleak and lonely, 
Dreams of the dead and their long-forgotten days. 
Lonpow, ENGLAND. 
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SPEAKING OF THE WEATHER. 


SOCIETY TABOOS IT—CERTAIN NOVELISTS NEED IT—MEN 
AND WOMEN SHOULD HAVE AWN OUT-OF-DOORS LIFE. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





It is rumored that in the most cultured and best laun- 
dered society the weather offers no legitimate opening for 
remarks. The art of conversation excludes discussion of 
meteorology, and no gentleman will show that he is 
conscious of heat, cold, rain, wind or sunshine ; no lady 
permits herself to take any liberties with barometer, 
thermometer or almanac. And yet both life and art are 
beholden in the last degree to the accidents of tempera- 
ture, moisture, drouth, heat, cold, calm and storm. 

Science discloses that health is the secret of success, 
and certain forms of success are molded by ill-health. 
Doubtless Max Nordau is essentially right in his theory, 
if not in its sweeping application. Men and women, és- 
pecially gifted ones, voice their condition and offer 
themselves as examples in their art. The weather, hav- 
ing so much to do with health, breathes through their 
pictures, poems, essays, dramas, novels. Ruskin, Car- 
lyle, Emerson, Scott, Tennyson, Burns, mop their faces 
or blow their fingers like schoolboys or Greek poets. So 
we feel the fog, white and ghostly, in Poe, the blue of 
Indian summer in Hawthorne, the mud in nearly all the 
recent novelists, notably in Ibsen, George Moore and 
Zola, 





Balzac was indifferent to weather, and seemed to have 
no care about health. When he had a story to write he 
shut himself up in a little dingy room and worked all 
day, all night, all of the time, unceasingly, a cup of 
black coffee in one hand, his pen in the other, until the 
task was done. Physically, he was a giant with a brain 
correspondingly large. He may have felt impervious to 
disease and able to live without fresh air, sunlight, the 
changes of temperature and all the encouragements and 
stimulations of outdoor influence ; but even if we did not 
know that he died just at the point of getting his finger- 
tips upon happiness, there is plenty of evidence in his 
works to prove how unhealthy his life was. 

Not long ago, in one of those airy bits of newspaper 
patchwork headed ‘‘ Personal,” I saw a report of how cer- 
tain distinguished authors housed themselves for work. 
This one liked a room in the garret, that one had his desk 
in the hayloft or some other part of his barn, and there 
was one who couldn’t stir a pen without first surround- 
ing himself with all the luxury that money could buy. 
Some of them could do no work in winter, others never 
had a thought in summer. A few wrought all night, 
many worked only in the morning hours. A single ex- 
ample was noted of a man who wrote his novels out-of- 
doors under the trees. This last, be it remembered, has 
been the most successful of contemporary popular ro- 
mancers. I will add that he is the healthiest and best- 
preserved man of sixty-eight that I ever saw. He is 
strong, active, cheerful, good with the gun and the fly- 
rod, a wholesome influence in every sphere of his life. 
No wonder that ‘‘ Ben Hur” got hold of the people. 

Women have been recently leading in the manufacture 
of disease-bearing fiction. More than half of the great 
number of novels tumbling from the presses of London 
and New York, and written by women, are filthy from 
cover to cover. One feels that some antiseptic would be 
the best criticism possible. There is no light, no pure 
air, no freshness of dew and plant, no blue of distance, 
no bubble of stream or song of bird in any of these pages ; 
they simply reek with pessimism. It is the literature of 
ill-fed, badly groomed, poorly oxygenated and artificially 
lighted bodies and souls. The physician could prescribe 
for these women without seeing them. They need some 
weather. Their blood must be made young; a breeze 
from clover fields must blow in upon their sick brains. 

Seeing the present generation of little girls whirling 
along our lanes and highways and byways astride of bi- 
cycles gives hope for the future. It hardly seems proba- 
ble that these ruddy, sun tanned misses will ever come 
under the influence of a nerveless pessimism. They may 
show some traces of the ‘‘ bicycle face”; but better that 
than an Ibsen soul or a ‘‘ Yellow Aster” mind. They 
will, let us hope, come to their débuts in society with an 
influence pure and natural, which, like a sea breeze or a 
mountain waft, shall disinfect while it winnows. 

Healthy women will make men healthy and happy. 
If our girls insist upon having some weather there will 
be a revolution in taste. Nature is clean when it has its 
way. Water, air, light, motion, the elementals of hap- 
piness, give these to the yousg. Consult the atmos- 
phere, make friends with the sun and sea and fields and 
streams. You will have a new sense of the stifling air 
you have been breathing in the conventional school, 
when once you are on good terms with the weather. 

A large and invigorating philosophy is that suspended 
between the blue sky and the green earth. We call it 
space ; but itis a sea to bathein and be washed clean. The 
stars sing in it, poetry flows through it, high aims shine 
at all distances from horizon to horizon ; and it is a poor 
soul that cannot catch the meaning of all its wide, sweet 
room, Winter or summer, spring or autumn, the 
weather sets the pace of life if we but know how to 
catch the step. Happy is the future of that young per- 
son who turns from conventional discontent to the 
natural ep joyment of what the universe distills upon an 
open and sane mind. ‘“ L’ame qui loge la philosophie,” 
says Montaigne, ‘“‘ doibt par sa santé rendre sain encore 
le corps.” One who comes to us with the joy of health 
in his nerves and the sweets of nature’s wild breath upon 
his lips is an incarnate blessing. The philosophy in bis 
soul is the same as that which hangs a scarf of amethyst 
on the mountain ; his bodily health is like the vigor of a 
plant in spring; his speech is fragrance. Let us go out- 
of-doors, and when we come in let us bring the weather 
and not beashamed of it, 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


STYX AND STYMPHALUS. 


A VISIT TO ARCADIA—THE SCENE OF THE LABORS OF 
HERCULES. 


BY PROF, RUFUS B, RICHARDSON, PH.D., 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 








ARCADIA is a name to conjure with. It ‘‘ throngs the 
pulses with the fullness of the spring.” It had been my 
lot before the present summer to pass twice through 
Southern Arcadia from east to west. But the great 
plains of Mantineia and Megalopolis lie open to the sun- 
light, and have nothing weird or even poetical about 
them. Even Lykosoura and Bosse do not belong to the 
Arcadia that furnished the stories about singing fishes 
and aquatic mice. We must look elsewhere for those 
wonderful fountains,some of which cured madness, 
while one not only cured drunkenness, but passing be- 
yond the ‘‘ touch not, taste not, handle not,” made even 
the smell of wine forever odious. It is recorded, by the 
way, that somebody set up an inscription by this foun- 
tain, warning the traveler against drinking of it. All 
these features belong to Northern Arcadia. 

Mantineia is historically the most interesting city of 
Arcadia; and yet I had twice looked from its walls 
through those deep gorges to the north, knowing that 
just through the first one, almost in sight, lay old Or- 
chomenus, and longed to pass through that gateway, 
but had been prevented by other claims upon my time. 
But this summer I was allowed the delight of seven 
daysin the saddle with two pleasant companions in these 
uplands where reality is more inspiring than the Louis 
Quatorze fictions that have been thrown around the 
name of Arcadia. Since a detailed report of a seven 
days’ journey, beginning at Argos and ending at Nemea, 
would be too long for asingle article, I will confine my- 
self to a few topics. 

To one accustomed to arid Attica and Argolis the abun- 
dance of water and trees in this region is most striking. 
The three great northern mountains look bare enough at 
their tops; but they reach up and draw down from the 
sky that store of moisture which Pentelicus and Arach- 
non are impotent to procure. Everywhere about them 
are rippling streams lined with plane trees, with here 
and there a magnificent walnut grove, and mountains 
covered with forests of pine and fir. Fields of maize 
(with here and there a patch of hoschbeesch), watered 
by thousands of little streams, diverted from the brooks, 
remind us of home. Around Nouakris, which was al- 
most the furthest point north reached in our journey, is 
a wild tangle of. vegetation which makes it difficult to 
keep the paths, which follow along the streams, from 
becoming overgrown and impassable. From this tangle 
we snatched many luscious blackberries as we rode past, 
catching some briers with the berries. 

Nouakris was in ruins when Pausanias visited it, but 
past it flowed the river Styx, the name of which is prob- 
ably better known than any other Arcadian name. It 
was a painful and somewhat dangerous toil of about 
three hours from the nearest of the half-dozen villages 
which represent the ancient Nouakris to the foot of the 
famous waterfall from which the river comes down. I 
use the “ toil ” rather than ascent, for, it being impossi- 
ble to force our way up the bed of the stream, we had 
to climb down about half as much as up; in fact, it was, 
taken in the heat of noonday, a more toilsome climb than 
the assent of Aroania, which we had made on the same 
day before daybreak. 

When, after all, we stood face to face with the fall our 
feeling was one of disappointment. It was nearly the 
middle of September, and tho Aroania, holding snow in 
its gorges all the year round, may be called with more 
propriety than A®tna “‘ the nurse of snow,” there was lit- 
tle water falling, and we saw none of the rainbow effects 
mentioned by some travelers. Still, as Herodotus speaks 
of a little water, and both he and Homer speak of 


this as trickling, we ought to be content. After climb- 
ing down to thie black pool at the foot of 
the last rock over which the water poured, 


we took time to let the whole setting of the Styx make 
its impression, which it could not fail todo. It is the 
setting rather than the fall which has always made the 
impression. Where Aroania is broken off on the east end 
so abruptly that one can only think of it as cut off by 
some gigantic cleaver, down over this front comes the 
Styx, not with a shoot, but hugging the rock and de- 
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flected several times along its face. Pausanias says that 
the precipice is the highest that he ever remembers to 
have seen, and its hight is recorded as upward of 6,000 
feet. As the mountain throws out arms to the right and 
left of the fall, we have a place fitted to throw a potent 
spell over the mind on a moonlight night or at morning 
or evening twilight. It was here that the exiled Cleo- 
menes, the gifted but mad king of Sparta, made the 
chiefs of the Arcadians swear to support him in his at- 
tempt to secure a return to Sparta by force of arms. He 
doubtless took advantage of the knowledge that the Ar- 
cadians had from remote times regarded this awful place 
as imparting an especial sanctity to oaths, and that here 
particularly the warrior’s oath (sacramentum) was taken. 

It is no wonder that the lively imagination of the 
Greek transferred the earthly Styx to Hades, and made 
the most awful and binding oath of the gods, one by 
which they pledged their immortality, that one which 
they swore by this hated and deadly water. 

There is now, as there wasin ancient times, a tradition 
that it is dangerous to drink of this water; but so great 
was our heat and thirst that, regardless of consequences, 
we drank deep at the Stygian pool. On returning home, 
after an interval of several days, I was caught by a lurk- 
ing fever and general derangement of the system, which 
I have not shaken off at the time of writing. Iam not 
going to decide whether this is an example of the slow- 
ness and sureness of the gods in punishing impiety ; 
whether I carried off a little malaria from an interven- 
ing visit at Stymphalus, or whether it was simply the 
result of drinking too much cold water not merely from 
the Styx, but from many others of the countless springs 
about Aroania. 

Aroania, from which the Styx falls, altho 7,725 feet 
high, is less generally known than its great neighbors 
east and west. When I first went to Greece I had for- 
gotten that there was such a mountain. But it is much 
higher than Erymanthus, and affords a better view than 
Kyllene, which is about seventy feet higher. Pausanias, 
who was no mountain climber, ascended Aroania. Per- 
haps he was possessed by the idea of doing justice to 
everything connected with so holy a place. Following in 
his footsteps we walked up to a shepherd's inclosure, at 
an altitude of 5,000 feet, accompanied by the owner of 
the flocks, who was also our guide to the Styx later. 
Here we spent the night in the open air, wrapped in 
rugs by a fire. At half-past two we set out by the light 
of an old moon and reached the summit at half-past 
four. For two hours clouds swept past us with fierce 
velocity, and it was bitter cold as well as wet. It began 
to appear as if the same misfortune was upon usas befell 
us a month before, when we had climbed Parnassus only 
to be lost in a cloud whose lifting gave us only here and 
there a glimpse of the world below. But now at last we 
did get the whole broad view from Thessaly to Taygetus. 
The grandest feature of all was Parnassus and the still 
higher mountains of A®tolia; but the most interesting 
and instructive feature was the Peloponnesus, stretched 
out before us like a raised map. We could study its 
chains and ganglia of mountains. 

Two days later we were at Lake Stymphalus. We 
hastened to bathe in it. Had we plunged in we should 
probably have achieved distinction as the first bathers in 
that lake; but the sight of half-a-dozen bloodsuckers at 
our feet held us back, and bathing from the lake rather 
than in it, we came away not much cleaner for the oper- 
ation. But we secured a practical insight into the na- 
ture of this lake, which is like several larger and smaller 
lakes in Northeastern Arcadia. Strictly speaking, it is 
no lake at all, but a mud-pond. Probably in no place is 
the water more than four or five feet deep, and had we 
dived from any part of the shore our heads would still 
be sticking in the mud, 

In a normal condition of things there should be here 
neither lake nor mud-pond, but only a plain with a river 
running through it, and disappearing in a hole at the 
foot of the mountain at the southern end. Mountains 
were so thickly strewn in Arcadia that streams could not 
get around them, and so had to go through them. In 
this case the water was supposed to find its way out 
under the mountains to a point somewhat south of 
Argos, where it rushes out of the mountain side as a pure 
and full river, under the name of Erasinos. But sucha 
hole, called a katabothra, was always likely to get 
clogged, and, as the stoppage might occur at a distance 
from the mouth, it might be very difficult to clear it out. 
In spite of great care this katabothra was, doubtless, 
sometimes stopped in ancient times. The horrible Stym- 
phalian birds which Heracles killed, typify, it is sup- 
posed, the pestilence which arose from such a stoppage. 
Such gigantic labors as forcing open the katabothra are 
quite in keeping with the character of Heracles’s other 
labors, which included the purging of the stables of 
Augeas and the draining of the marsh of Lerna, typified 
by the killing of the Lernwan hydra. That birds should 
here be chosen to represert the evil seems an apt touch 
of local coloring ; for several times in our stay around 
this lake the air was shaken by a rustling of winds, and 
flocks of birds that looked like wild ducks settled down 
into the water or flew up from it. 

Asa proof that the water of the lake in autiquity was 
not up to its present level, we saw near the water’s 
edge deep wheel ruts in the rock, which would now be 
deeply covered by the water in the spring (for besides 
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the irregular variation, dependent on the more or less 
perfect working of the katabothra, there must always 
have been the regular variations,‘dependent on winter 
rains and summer drouth). Furthermore, standing on 
the imposing walls of the acropolis of Stymphalus, on a 
hill which projects from a mountain out into the marsh 
on its western side, one sees foundations of temples and 
other buildings of the lower town, hardly clear from 
water at this driest season of the year. 

Archeological excavations here would probably be par- 
ticularly rewarding ; but are absolutely impossible until 
the modern arrangements for draining the lake, begun 
some fifteen years ago, are carried to a higher stage of 
perfection than they have reached at present. 

It is true that a great quantity of water is now deflected 
toward Corinth, through an artificial katabothra, leav- 
ing the northern end of the plain a very fertile field. 
But the slow progress made here hardly warrants the 
hope that any attempt will be made to drain Lake 
Pheneus, which lies to the west of Lake Stymphalus, a 
much larger lake higher up, and surrounded by grander 
mountains. This latter lake could be drained by pierc- 
ing the ridge between it and Stymphalus, its surface 
being at present about 2,000 feet above the sea level, 
while that of Lake Stymphalus is only about 1,500 feet 
above the sea level. 

The operations of Lake Pheneus are really more inter- 
esting and important than those of Lake Stymphalus, 
owing to its greater size. It has been, as is seen by the 
marks on the surrounding rocks, at one time some one 
hundred feet higher than at present, when it is a modest 
lake of about three miles in diameter. In antiquity Her- 
acles was called in even here to makes a long canal, 
traces of which have been noted by modern travelers, 
straight through the plain to the katabothra at the south- 
ern end, This canal was out of repaireven in Pausanias’s 
time, and the river had reverted to its original tortuous 
bed, Here also the stoppage of the katabothra has been 
fruitful of mischief. In ancient times the strong city of 
Pheneus was forced to surrender by a general who 
stopped the katabothra, imitating the tactics by which 
Agesipolis took Mantineia. Once also in modern times a 
natural stoppage caused a general desertion of the plain, 
and the water gradually rose until it began to seem as if 
it would ultimately flow over the mountain pass to the 
south, and discharge itself into the plain of 
Orchomenus, which already has its bands full with 
its own katabothra. But atthe very time of the arrival 
in Greece of the young King Otto, the accumulated 
water forced the katabothra, and laid bare a tract of 
most richly fertilized land, an event which was regarded 
as a blessing bestowed upon the advent of the king. At 
the same time a great swelling of the Ladon and the 
Alpheus, resulting in an overflow of Olympia, proved 
conclusively what the ancients appear to have known 
thatthe water of Pheneus flowed into the Ladon. Since 
the Alpheus proper, the southern fork of the river to 
which the Ladon is the still greater tributary, disappears 
twice before it achieves an uninterrupted course, it is 
little wonder that the fancy of the Greek could picture 
it as reappearing, even after a course under the sea, at 
the fountain of Arethusa in Syracuse. 

In the part of Arcadia traversed by us there are no 
carriage roads and no hotels. Most of the time we slept 
in khans where rugs on the floor served as beds. Only 
one night did we have beds, and these reminded us of 
the ancient conundrum : ‘‘ When isa bed not a bed?’ 
Once we were most cordially entertained by a demoreh, 

who told us with great frankness what we were to ex- 
pect when we triedto sleep. In no night of the whole 
journey were we spared the annoyance of vermin of two 
kinds. But our exaltation of mind in sucb a country 
was enough to make us forget speedily the annoyance to 
the flesh. The whole seven days’ journey cost less than 
ten dollars for each person. I doubt whether a traveler 
could get so much for his money in any civilized coun- 
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LOSING THE FLAG. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CAPTURE OF PARIS—APPEAR- 
ANCE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON—A CHARGE OF 
COW ARDICE. 








BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 





I ASKED one of my guests, when we were seated at last 
in the cool quiet of our dining room at home, far distant 
from the jubilation in park and marketplace, for rem- 
iniscences of the original day, whose twenty-fifth anni- 
versary we had celebrated. He was at that time the 
aide-de camp of Prince Carl, the brother of King Wil- 
liam of Prussia. After a moment of grave silence the 
General began : 

‘*T think generally less of the day of the battle than of 
the ride we took over the battle-field on the morning after. 
The King had his staff called together for the purpose, 
and we started about eight. It was past seven in the 
evening before we were through. The last hours of 
the way we rode over corpses two and three bodies 
deep. The King was in the saddle eleven hours, thoa 
man already past seventy. At seven in the evening we 
alighted and got into carriages. The carriage of Prince 
Carl was the second behind his Majesty’s. Its wheels 
got twisted awry somehow in rolling over a railway 
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bridge and creaked. The coachman got down to see 
what was the matter; but, whatever it was, he found no 
remedy. Wedroveonandon. At last the King’s equi- 
page halted and his Majesty put his head out of the 
window. ‘I can’t stand that creaking any longer,’ he 
cried out ; ‘get down, Carl, and come in here to me.’ 
The prince did as he was told, and I left the vehicle 
and mounted into the surgeon’s, which followed imme- 
diately behind.” 

I inquired if be were present at the famous meeting 
between the two monarchs. 

‘* Yes,” answered the general. ‘‘ Napoleon was in a 
little villa, and we rode up to it in a body. A double 
pair of steps led upward into a veranda-like conservatory 
of glass, full of plants. Outside, in the courtyard, the 
aides of Napoleon were standing, some of them lounging 
against the house walls. They stared at our party with 
intentional insolence, and fairly blew their cigar smoke 
into our faces.” 

The handsome, lithe old gentleman paused an instant 
in silent rage at the remembrance. 

‘‘Did Bismarck go in with the King?” I asked. 

‘*No:; Bismarck did not goin. The King dismounted 
and, turning to the Crown Prince, said : ‘ Fritz, come.’ 
The two set their feet on the steps and, as they did so, 
Napoleon came out of the door and stood on the top. 
He and the King kissed each other twice. Then they 
went into the house. We outside saw them pass through 
the conservatory into the inner room, when we lost sight 
of them. 

**In about twenty minutes they came out again, Na- 
poleon had us presented, and he bowed in acknowledg- 
ment of our révérences. His face was ashy pale, and he 
raised his hand and wiped his forehead ; and, I must 
say—he was our enemy, but at that moment I was sorry 
for him. He seemed to be wiping away a century of 
pain.” 

‘* How was he dressed, General ?” a lady guest inquired, 
curiously. 

‘*Dressed? He had on a dark military suit with gold 
buttons and a three-cornered hat.” 

‘** Ah, Colonel,” I remarked to my neighbor at my right,, 
‘how your regiment must have shouted and waved its 
flag at the news of that day,” my aim being to lighten 
the mood of the company, which appeared to be getting 
too earnest for a festival. But my innocent maneuver 
proved disastrous. My old friend fingered his fork nerv- 
ously. At last he laid it down on his plate. 

‘*Flag,” he reiterated, grimly. ‘‘There was a time 
when I could not bear to hear that word mentioned.” 

And was it the example of the general, or the accu- 
mulated impressions of the day, or the look of grave 
inquiry which the officers all bent upon him? I do not 
know. But what five years of commonplace intercourse 
had not brought forth, was now brought to his lips. 

‘*T had one of the regiments that stood before Dijon” 
(LC will not warrant that I have got the name of the place 
right ; his face was not bent toward me, but straight be- 
fore him, and his voice was weak and indistinct). 

‘‘Our commanding general had ordered us to keep the 
Garibaldians from joining their forces, and our briga- 
dier-general ordered an attack. We were four thousand, 
and our making an attack was so bold under the circum- 
stances, which we did not know, but the enemy did, that 
the French thought a whole army corps was behind us. 

‘‘ The fighting went on till past dark. In winter it is 
light only till six. I had the roll called, and out of two 
hundred and fifty men only fifty answered. 

‘* The flag was missing. It hadn’t been taken. It was 
lost. The whole brigade was in consternation. A flag 
lost. Such a thing hadn’t happened in fifty years! 

‘*The brigadier-general said it was my regiment. I 
must telegraph to the King. I went out and got the 
men together who were able to talk—so many out of the 
fifty were wounded and couldn’t—and I wrote down 
their statements. There were six or seven. I had sent 
in the first dispatch the names of the officers who had 
fallen. Later, toward morning, I got off a second long 
dispatch containing the gist of the statement ; the ensign 
bad been shot first. As he fell young Lieutenant Baron 
Puttkammer seized the flag. He fell; and the lieutenant 
next in command grasped it. It was riddled to tatters. 
A shot broke the staff in splinters and killed the officer 
holding it. Then the sergeant took it; and a soldier 
seized it when he fell. The men lost sight of it after 
that. 

**They said the flag must be buried under the fallen ; 
for that spot was a heap of corpses I called up a patrol 
and ordered it out to search for it. But the snow made 
the battle-field like a white blanket, and every black fig- 
ure that appeared on it was killed by fast fire. The balls 
swept over it as thick as water springs from a watering 
pot. I gave the search up. If I hadn’t I should have 
lost the rest of my poor men. 

‘* Next day, as there was no telling how the Emperor 
would take the loss of the flag, the officers were uncer- 
tain how to treat me, and avoided me.” 

The old gentlemen paused involuntarily ; but his stern 
comrades nodded as if in unalterable approval. Such 
was the rule in arms, and there is no changing it. The 
colonel flushed. 

‘* We broke up and made a raid on the town, anda 
company of Hussars could have captured Garibaldi if 
they had known him. They saw a man in a dressing 
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gown, supported by two crutches, who got into a cab. 
And they let him drive away; for not a man among 
them had an idea it was Garibaldi. They heard that 
afterward. When we took the town later, we found he 
had had forty thousand men—forty thousand was the 
number of quarters-tickets issued; and we, with our 
four thousand to be ordered ‘to capture the enemy’! 
We did all we could by hindering them from advancing. 

‘‘The commanding general took up his quarters in the 
place, and I paid him my visit. He left me standing ten 
minutes with his back turned on me, drumming with his 
fingers on the windowpane. I had not slept nor rested 
by day or night, and would not have been capable of 
standing if news had not reached me that morning that 
the King would bestow on us a new flag. At last the 
general wheeled round and hissed out : 

‘** You are the colonel whose regiment lost its flag.’ 

‘** Yes, I am; and the flag of my regiment was lost 
before Dijon.’ 

“* * Cowardice 

“‘* Your Excellency, a regiment that covers its flag 
with its blood is not cowardly.’ 

‘*My blood was shooting through me. The toes in my 
boots cramped. I could hardly keep my hand from my 
saber. I was glad to get out of the room without having 
drawn. 

‘The crosses pour le mérite came from Berlin. My 
regiment got twenty-six. None other got more than 
eleven. I received the Grand Cross. But I had gone 
through such anguish of suspense and mortification I was 
done for. I leftthe army.” 

‘‘ What, sir, became of your flag?” demanded the gen- 
eral; and a more compassionate questioner added, softly, 
‘* Did you ever hear?” 

‘‘T heard long after. When the dead were cleared off 
the battle-field by the enemy it was found under a pile 
of five corpses. Nothing was left uf it but tatters. A 
French officer, happening by, had it handed to him and 
put it in his pocket. Not having been taken under fire, 
it was no better than private property. Manteuffel (the 
Prussian Prime Minister in Berlin), who had spies every- 
where, heard of the incident and had the officer followed. 
His order was to secure the possession of the flag again. 
They traced the officer to Lyons at hishome. But he 
had sold the flag meanwhile to a countryman from Al- 
giers who bought it for his collection of curiosities, 
Manteuffel wrote to an Englishman of his acquaintance, 
asking him to bid for the flag and purchase it under pre- 
tense of wanting it for his collection. But the French- 
man would not sell it; it disappeared. The regiment 
had to take up with a new flag.” 

While the colonel was still speaking a blaze from the 
street had illuminated our windows. Our own files of 
little pots of tallow were waiting along our sills for the 
touch of matches. Like the human moths we are, we 
turned from the dark remembrances of the past to them. 

‘Sedan! Sedan!” In letters of light the words shone 
out on alisides. ‘‘ Sedan!” 

Even [ could light for that triumph; it gave one di- 
vided country Union, and in another it confirmed Re- 
publicanism. If the French were wise they would cele- 
brate it also, instead of ordering their representatives to: 
flee from it. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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HOW SHALL THE NEGRO BE EDUCATED? 


TWO CONTRASTED VIEWS—SHALL HE LEARN GEOMETRY 
AND LATIN?—WHAT A WHITE MAN THINKS— 
WHAT A NEGRO THINKS. : 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, 





THE INDEPENDENT of September 26th contains the fol- 
lowing : 

‘Our contemporary, The Examiner, under the editorial 

Management of Dr. Wayland, whose name is a synonym 
for friendship for the Negro, curiously enough opposes his 
higher education, and lays especial stress on the necessity 
of industrial and practical training.” 
In using these words THE INDEPENDENT can only mean 
that I am opposed to our colored schools at the South 
teaching the colored people Latin and Greek (to say 
no‘hing of Hebrew and Syriac), while they are profoundly 
ignorant of the commonest branches, and cannot read 
and write with ease the English language, and while 
many of their preachers are very ignorant of the English 
Bible; and that I regard industrial and practical train- 
ing, along with instruction in the most elementary and 
common branches, and with a copious and exact knowl- 
edge of the English Bible, as lying at the foundation of 
the education which will lift up the colored people. 
Permit me to illustrate my meaning. 

In Harper's Weekly, last spring, Mr. G. G. Brownell 
gives an account of what he saw in Liberia. A mile 
back from Monrovia he found Liberia College, the 
educational staff consisting of one professor, who was 
instructing three African youth. And what does the 
gentle and intelligent reader suppose that these three 
African pupils were studying, as a means of,enabling 
them to gain a support and be of use to their great dark 
continent? They were studying algebra and Czsar’s 
‘“‘Commentaries.” Is the editor of opinion that any one 
who proposed a change in this matter, and the adoption 
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of some studies which might have some possible remote 
bearing on their lives and their needs, ought to be con- 
sidered as in opposition to the higher education ? 

Some months since, I expressed in The Examiner, 
more at large, substantially what I have just said. I 
sent copies to one or two friends, practically interested 
in the education of the colored people at theSouth. Rob- 
ert C. Ogden, Esq., President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Hampton Institute, a life-long friend of General 
Armstrong, wrote : 

“Your suggestions upon practical Negro education em- 
body the best statement of Hampton ideas which I have 
yet seen.” 

Prof. Booker T. Washington, whose name is now very 
familiar to all the people of the country, wrote : 

“You certainly hit the nail squarely on the head as to 
the needs ofvur people. Inclosed I send you a copy of the 
course of study now used in our Bible Training School. | 
think your will find it to agree with some of your views, to 
a certain extent, altho I have gotten several ideas from 
your article, which I shall put in force in our Bible Train- 
ing School later on. A good deal of precious time and 
money has been spent in giving our people training for 
which they have no use, and has made the race no better 
by reason of it.” 

Dr. John M. Gregory, formerly President of Illinois 
University, for some years Superintendent of the Baptist 
Home Mission Society’s colleges for colored men and 
woraen at the South, and who in visiting these schools, 
would spend two or three weeks with each one, says : 

‘‘ Students whose English was so meager that they could 
not understand many of the words in the New Testament, 
were trying to learn Latin. I found one class struggling 
with analytical geometry, without being able to solve the 
simplest problem in algebra. The students felt might- 
ily lifted up by the high character of their studies; and 
ignorant admirers of the schools told with pride of the 
wonderful advancement of the students. One of these 
hifalutin’ students of theology, when asked the meaning 
of the words, ‘the reward of the righteous man,’ replied, 
pompously : * Well, Doctor, my opinion am dat de reward 
of de righteous man are de gibt of de gibber of de reward- 
ment of de reward.’ ”’ 

President Frissell, who in wisdom and devotion isa fit 
successor to General Armstrong, at Hampton Institute, 
says : 

“For the majority of colored clergymen who have had 
very poor early training, the study of Latin and Greek is 
more thanuseless, It is a clear waste of time.” 

The unwisdom of teaching Latin, Greek, etc., to the 
colored students is freely granted by many of the teach- 
ers and by many of those charged with the conduct of 
the schools ; but they say : ‘‘ We must do it, or we shall 
lose the scholars. They will think that we are not teach- 
ing them ‘white’ studies, and they will go to other 
schools.” But it seems to me most unwise, and I must 
say most immoral, to be giving them what we know is 
not the best thing for them for fear they will go to some 
other school where their fancies, not their real interests, 
will be consulted. But the argument is as futile as it is 
unwise and immoral; for Hampton and Tuskegee cer- 
tainly show that schools which do the right thing by the 
pupils will not suffer for want of scholars, and that the 
young people in the long run know when they are hon- 
estly dealt by. Noone who has seen at Hampton that 
great hive of industry can have failed to realize that no 
educational success was ever more magnificent. 

I suppose one great reason why Latin and Greek and 
mathematics have been made the burden of our teaching 
of the colored people is that the teachers whom we have 
sent down South have been clergymen—theological 
graduates, whose stock in trade lay in these studies, and 
who could not by any possibility teach the colored peo- 
ple any of the practical branches. 

It has been a very expensive experiment. I have seen 
a professor teaching one young man Greek, with the 
smallest possible amount of good, at the highest possible 
expense. 

Our object is to put the colored people on their feet, to 
enable them to support themselves. They never will be 
free while their leaders know nothing of English, of the 
useful arts, of wise agriculture, and have nothing to 
show for the sacrifice of their best years except that they 
have forgotten all that they once attempted to learn 
of Latin, and Greek, and Hebrew, and analytical geom- 
etry, and logic. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN AND THE THREE RS. 


BY BENJ,. TUCKER TANNER, LL.D., 
ONE OF THE BISHOPS OF THE AFRICAN M. E. CHURCH. 





THE talk, scarcely yet risen to the dignity of an effort, 
of restricting the education of the Afro-American to 
what is popularly characterized as the three Rs, is des- 
tined to fail ; and for the reasuns : 

First. It is against the well-known spirit of fair play, 
which is at the bottom of our American life. Multitudes 
of instances almost daily arise in the experience of every 
Negro who Jives the width of a hair above the average, 
which seem to say, that there is no spirit of fair play to 
allin the nation. There is fair play, these are ready to 
exclaim, for all whites, howsoever alien in all that per- 
tains to America ; but for the colored races, the Indian, 
the Chinese, the Japanese, the Negro, there is no such 
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thing. On the surface this largely appears to beso ; but if 
a traveler have his face turned toward the East, sooner or 
later he will get there, all seeming deviations to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The nation has its face turned 
toward the east of fair play for all; and sooner or later 
it will comprehend within its just actions the men of all 
races, and, therefore, of all colors. The fact that 
they begin with the “‘ Jews” is no reason that they will 
not finally reach the ‘‘ Gentiles.” 

Second. It is against the teachings of the Bible, the 
sacred book of the nation—the Book by which it swears 
and by which it promises to live ; one God the Father of 
us all ; one Jesus Christ for Redeemer ; one Paraclete for 
Sanctifier and Comforter ; one Decalog for moral guid- 
ance ; one Sermon on the Mount for religious upbuilding; 
and one Heaven for final home—these are the conquered 
standpoints in man’s spiritual development, accepted by 
the nation ; not unanimously, of course, but enough to 
make null and void any effective going behind them. 
The ‘‘ Our Father” doctrine will sooner or later prevail 
from ‘‘ Maine to Georgia.” 

Third and last. The talk of restricting the Afro-Amer- 
ican in his education to the three Rs will fail, for the 
reason that talk on the same line—nay talk that had crys- 
tallized not only into attempt, but seemingly intosuccess- 
ful action, has ignominiously failed before. 

We note: The effort made to restrict this imperturba- 
ble man toa condition of slavery. Weall, sadly enough, 
know how this effort went down in blood. The effort 
was made to keep him in total ignorance. South Caro- 
lina was first as in other affairs to set the ignoble exam- 
ple. In the year 1800 the State enacted the following : 

** Assemblies of slaves, free Negroes, mulattoes and mes- 
tizos, whether composed of all or any of such descrip- 
tion of persons, or of all or any of the same and ofa 
proportion of white persons, met together for the purpose 
of mental instruction in a confined or secret place, etc., 
etc., are declared to be an unlawful meeting, and magis- 
trates are hereby required, etc., to enter into such con- 
fined places, etc., etc., to break doors, etc., if resisted, and 
to disperse such slaves, free Negrues, etc., etc.; and the 
officer dispersing such unlawful assemblage may inflict 
such corporal punishment not exceeding twenty lashes, 
upon such slaves, free Negroes, etc., as they may judge 
necessary for deterring them from the like unlawful 
assemblage in future.”’ 

In this, as the years passed by, the whole South, by 
by action of the several legislatures, acquiesced. As it 
relates to the North, in this, as in almost everything 
else, it lived under the dark shadow of the South. This 
was so true, that scarcely a generation ago Oberlin was 
about the only college that would receive a black, and 
there are more that refuse him entrance now, than many 
people think. But this restriction has practically passed 
away, and the Negro enjoys such educational rights as 
wakes Superintendent Sheats, of Florida, say : 

‘This doctrine of social equality, especially as it is 
enforced upon the helpless school children, is the only 
animosity I bear the North.” 

When the Rebellion-War was highest and hottest a 
positive effort was made to restrict the patriotism of the 
Afro-American to menial pursuits in the army. The 
idea of dressing himin blue, and putting the arms of 
the nation into his hands, was scouted; but the good 
word vf the good President: ‘‘If you, gentlemen, will 
show me how Iam to end this war successfully with 
180,000 men less in the army, I will disband these col- 
ored troops,” was an argument none could answer—for 
lo! the ardent patriotism of these dusky millions had 
already broken down the would-be line of restriction and 
without pay had entered the military service. 

The War over, an effort was made to restrict him to 
a condition of non-citizenship. ‘* The ballot is for white 
men,” was the argument made. But the sense of justice 

was too potent. Fort Wagner with other kindred fields 
of death was too vividly remembered ; and the attempted 
restriction must needs give way. 

At present, it is attempted to restrict this full-fledged 
American to services the most menial, and even these, 
the hands of unnaturalized foreigners are attempting 
to clutch from him. Labor unions in both the North 
and the South have closed and are closing their doors 
against him ; but, he is of the class that sings: 

“ Keep a-inching along, 
Keep a-inching along; 
Jesus will come by and by. 
Keep inching along Jike a poor inchworm, 
Jesus will come by and by.” 
And in his approach to all these restrictions he practices 
what he sings. And so will it be with this last talked-of 
restriction. He is not going to stay in the three Rs any 
more than he did in slavery, or in total ignorance, or in 
peace while his white brothers were pouring out their 
blood, or in a condition of non-citizenship. He plants 
himself simply and squarely on his manhood. 
“Thou, minor, canst not guess thy vast estate, 
What stores on foreign coasts thy landing wait. 
Lose not thy claim.” 

With the craven spirit which slavery has entailed, for 
the sake of peace, he himself might be willing to sign 
cartels to the effect that whenever he finds himself in 
possession of ‘‘ Readin’, ’Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic” he will 
step down and out of any school he may be in at the 
time. But tbe common nature he possesses—even the 
godlike—utterly forbids any such act, giving him to 
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understand that it is not for him to barter away his 

birthright, not for the Cushite to change his skin. Na- 

ture, which is but another name for God, here as else- 

where, is regnant; and in making it manifest, a thou- 

sand years with God are no more than a day. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE AMERICAN YOUNG MAN. 





BY MRS. H. R, HAWEIS. 





A CREATURE of resource is the American young man. 
He is not so very manageable, except by his wife, whom 
he openly worships, as most husbands don’t, tho they 
vow to do it in the marriage service. But he is always 
ready, and he makes up for his eccentricities by a cer- 
tain fibrine robustness which belongs to growth, espe- 
cially the growth of a nice, new, clean hemisphere, and 
mostly ends in success. He stands square on his feet, 
and uses his own faculties of judgment and foresight, 
not his father’s, as he spends his own money, not his 
father’s—and don’t you forget it! 

We don’t want help, say the young men with a firm- 
ness more respectable than gracious sometimes ; just as 
the girl in the train or car whom you bend to relieve of 
her bag or her campstool or ber rug, will turn on you 
prettily, ‘* There isn’t any need, thanks !’ (and sometimes 
she leaves out the last word). We are young, we are 
strong, we know what we want and how to get there, 
thanks ; we shall do it whether you admire it or not, and 
so did our parents before us; if you are weak or sick, it 
is for us to help you, and so we shall; but don’t you 
trespass on our sacred liberty, tho we are just as much 
obliged. 

Always courteous, always self-reliant, always imper- 
turbable, with the finest sense of humor, the typical 
young American man goes to Harvard, or behind the 
counter, or waits on table, with equal pluck, cheeriness 
and self-respect, and is liked equally well by the girls. 
The menial work does not militate against his solid edu- 
cation—after all, what is ‘‘ menial” but the link to what 
is most sacred in all lands, the household or meinie ? 
and his education does not make him believe that the 
prefes-ion degrades the man (unless the profession be 
false) ; it teaches him rather that the man himself alone 
can degrade the profession. 

To us English, bound by the trammels of our long 
traditions till we have forgotten our bonds, all this 
movement and cxperimenting across the herring pond 
looks very fresh and healthy and happy. We like the 
Ampvricans, who say what they mean, tho they say it 
wittily, who do what they think right, whether it be 
martyrdom or money-grubbing, and do it hard, and who 
seem to achieve the impossible whenever they are deter- 
mined to. We like to see them doing it, as fathers 
watch their athletic boys jumping the bar, tho we can- 
not do it ourselves. We Britannically cling to our old 
ways, the etiquet and polish of a deeply rooted social 
system, and trot between the shafts of prejudice and ad- 
miration, only half believing what we see under the 
blinkers, 

A high standard is a good rallying point, whatever its 
device, and the traditional ideal, noblesse oblige, must 
not be lightly abandoned for the new ideal, self-help. 
But noblesse lies not only in birth and the independence 
of effort and culture, there is a higher obligation than the 
apprcbation of a court big or little, and the American, 
propelled by his patriotism, or his Church (more active 
than ours), or his children’s future, to the fever heat of 
hard work, may obey that higher obligation more surely 
than he who obeys nothing but the custom of his rank 
and his clan. ‘He is gentil that doth gentil deedes,” 
cried Chaucer out of a most modern spirit, while the 
other ** gentilesse is but the renommeée of thine aunces- 
tres” (as he also prettily says),and by no manner of 
means always equally respectable ! 

‘* You have made a beautiful home,” I said to a well- 
known personage in the State of New York. ‘‘ Yes, but 
I shall do no more, for I should not live to see what I 
want to do. My son? The first thing he'll do is 
to sell up the whole lot,” answered the father. I was 
shocked, for filial selfishness and untenderness are as 
ugly as any other, and I said what I thought consola- 
tory, not without indignation. 

‘* But that is all right,” returned the father, perceiving 
the English drift of ideas. “ That is what we want, what 
we work for. Ishould despise my son if he was looking 
for dead men’s shoes to get himself shod. He would de- 
spise me if I took his privilege from him. I give myself 
a house and park; when I die my money goes to my 
girls, 1] leave nothing to my sons, They make their own 
place, and their pride is the wits to do it, like their father 
before them,” 

This is the way to break up fine properties, no doubt, 
and historic associations, and to have no heirlooms to lay 
down one’s life in defense of. . 

All the same, the principle of leaving one’s son nothing 
but the right to work, and so forcing him to work, is 
scientifically sound, and its result invigorating ; and its 
operation has placed American commerce and American 
artin many departments ahead of ours, and is making 
its Women pre-eminent in virtue, beauty and common 
sense, tho the connection may not be at once apparent. 
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The young American is more moral, as far as I can 
hear. in his domestic habits than our young men, First, 
because he has to work harder and earlier: second, he 
inherits a force of philoprogenitiveness which early 
drives him into matrimony, about which I said a good 
deal in my papers on the American Girl and the Ameri- 
can Wife; last, not least, the opinion of women kceps 
him tidy. The‘ fast man,” the idle young scamp who 
ruins his father by his debts, and bis fellow-country- 
women by his avimal selfishness and disregard for his 
own word—that kind of creature is not admired by the 
American girl. He gets cut at dances, because the girls 
know all about these things, and say what they think. 
He does not get driving partners, he is not trusted for 
supper parties, and only his like among the opposite sex 
have any use for him, as the quaint phrase goee. He does 
not have a good time, and the desired wife and the 
prayed-for offspring become improbable by degrees and 
unbeautifully less. This is the strongest incentive to 
steadiness which a man can have—stronger than re- 
ligion, stronger than will, stronger than death—the 
women’s opinion. Sohe is a good boy. 

There are bad boys too, of course. They are apt to go 
out West, where their services are more valued in rough 
riding and powder play than in society or commerce, 
But thebad boys are not the rule in the States, and they 
are not told by their parents that ‘‘of course” boys will 
be boys, and that their debts will be paid once, because 
everybody expects that, and that they must sow their 
wild oats. They musn’t, Wild oats are no good in the 
market, and have not any price at all. 

When the young man, or the old man for that mat*er, 
has made his pile, and anenvious Nemesis plucks it away 
from him, either through a bad son, or a bad ‘‘spec,” 
or whatever disguise Nemesis assumes, he does not do as 
the Englishman does. He packs up the grand piano, 
shuts up the house, puts his railway fare and his pride 
in his pocket, calls his old wife and his smart daughters, 
and goes off with a stick and bundle into the unknown. 
He is forgotten next minute, and so is the family; for 
their place knows them nomore. Who cares what they 
are doing, where they are, what they suffer ?—no one, in 
America any more than in England. <A decade passes 
like a day—lo! they are back, pulling down the shutters 
and beginning again. Whoasks whether it was pork, 
or working on the lines, or milking thecows? The pretty 
daughters are as pretty, the parties are as pleasant, the 
mother is as supreme, the father as rotund. Society ac- 
cords them precisely the honor and regard they are 
worth to society, and makes no allusion to the stick and 
the bundle unless to say, ‘‘ —— is a man of resource, and 
his girls are good stuff.” While the hard work, and the 
pluck, and the experience, and the mutual support and 
love—for American families are very united and loving 
—have done the actors in the little drama nothing but 
good. 

But that cannot happen in the Old Country. 

Mr. Ruskin in an admirable letter proves how the 
highest philosophy and the gracefulest culture reach by 
a totally different road the saine conclusion as regards 
parental duty and human responsibility ; and I would 
like to quote it, because, tho written in 1875, it entirely 
meets the questioning of this present crisis, twenty years 
later. Mr. Ruskin was asked, Ought parents to leave 
fortunes to their children? and he said : 


‘In the strongest conviction, I would assert that the 
fatber should never provide for the children. He is to edu- 
cate them and maintain them to the very best of his 
power, till they are of mature age—never live upon them 
in their youth. ... When they are strong, throw them 
out of the nest as the birddoes. But let the nest be always 


opentothem. No guilt should ever stand between child. 


and parent. Doors always open to daughter harlot or son 
thief, if they come! But no fortune left them. Father’s 
house open, nothing more. Honorable children will have 
their own houses, and if need be provide for their parents— 
not the parents for them.”’ 


NowI think that is a thoroughly American letter, and 
the most solid Christianity, the most far-seeing tender- 
ness, all the strength and the thrift which are a parent’s 
primal claim and best excuse, before the critical eyes 
of his children, underlie it. His experience must prop 
their inexperience ; his firmness must strengthen their 
juvenile distaste for effort ; and his self-sacrifice, *‘ to the 
best of his power,” in maintenance and education, year 
by year, fair weather and foul, which means love, will 
do more to prevent daughter harlot and son thief than all 
the slack or sleepy Jehus who canrot handle the reins at 
all, or whose idea of driving is to get them hopelessly 
tucked under the tail. 

In England many parents are wondering why they 
ever were parents; but in America the bond between 
father and son is better understood, and the boy for the 
most part is trained to use his liberty as not abusing it. 
The Harvard boys don’t have to be “ gated,” and there 
are no gates—‘‘ reason whoy,” as Tennyson’s Northern 
farmer said—the lad who makes mistakes in one place 
goes elsewhere and starts fresh, having learned bis lesson. 
If he can’tdo one thing, he won't rest till he has done 
another and not failed. Youth has the best chances 
over there ; not idle youth, vicious youth, but youth with 
initiative, with ‘‘ vast flowing vigcr,” and responsible 
from childhood itself. The ** changes and chances” of 
this mortal life make life interesting, if nct 1¢stful ; and 
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from the social system of which the American young 
man is the center we must learn a good deal, if we don’t 
want to be left far behind in the race. 

LONDON, EXGLAND. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





There was ‘‘much laughter” in court the other day, 
because an applicant for matrimonial relief could not 
remember the date of the arrival of his firstborn. But 
neither do I. Iam reminded of it by the person in ques- 
tion as the date comes round, becauseit should be accom- 
panied by a present; otherwise I should kuow nothing 
about it. I find it very difficult to remember even my 
own birthday. As to other dates my mind, without any 
affectation, is an absolute blank. I am amazed at the 
apparent accuracy with which witnesses in courts of 
law recollect times and seasons, many of them doubtless 
keep a diary, and refresh their memories by looking at 
it the night before ; but to some people it seems quite 
easy to determine where they were and what they did in 
such and sucha year. Ican remember the facts, the in- 
cidents and even the conversation, if there was anything 
especial about them, but as to when they arrived my 
mind is a blank, Iam induced to think that this mem- 
ory for dates, tho of a special kind, is very common, and 
that my lack in this respect is exceptional ; otherwise 
how should it happen that one so constantly hears the 
remark, ‘*It was in the summer of ’63 that we were in 
such and such a place, or did so and so,” without other 
people exclaiming, ‘* What a wonderful memory!” It 
seems to be taken as a matter of course. Sometimes 
these marvelous persons so far forget their date as to 
mingle one year with the next: ‘‘ Let me see; was it in 
61 or 627’ How the deuce do they find out which it 
was? ‘61 and ’62 are precisely the same to me, by this 
time, and I can no more remember what took place in 
them—that is, as regards the date—than what happened 
in ’16. If I was putin a witness box, I should have no 
better chance of leaving it ‘‘ without a stain upon my 
character ” than if it were the dock. If the judge were 
to ask inhis quiet way, ‘‘In what year did this happen ?” 
I should be dumb, He would probably commit me for 
contempt of court. There would be no affectation about 
it, but he would not believe me; he would think I had 
some reason for concealing the date. Not tobe able to 
remember such things would seem as strange to him as 
how people do remember seems to me. ‘‘ The summer 
of ’73,” says one, *‘ was very wet.” ‘* There was a great 
harvest in ’82”; ‘‘The sugar bill was brought in in the 
autumn of °79”; *‘ My wife’s niece was married in 91.” 
Each of thes2 persons appears to me to be a miracle of 
intelligence. It is some satisfaction to me to reflect that 
these talented persons often remember little or nothing 
but dates ; but I envy them that useful gift. 

During the whole of the last Parliament, it is said, 
there was only one instance of a member addressing the 
House after having dined not wisely but too well. It 
was during the debate on the disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales, which is a difficult matter to discuss 
in liquor. He made, however, no mistake in his argu- 
ments, but persistently addressed the Front Bench as the 
French Bench. The repetition of this term was greeted 
with excusable delight. 

The stoppage of the Great Wheel, the other night, at 
Earl’s Court, was more alarming t» those who were in it 
than to the spectators, who appeared to have enjoyed it 
exceedingly. The aeronauts (so to speak) soon haj quite 
enough of it; the classic allusion to touching the stars 
with their head, had not for them the significance of 
triumph. They were very much tired of the company 
of the stars. In some cases it is said to have brought 
some engagements to a head, as happensin shipwreck and 
other extreme incidents. When some pfudent couples 
seem to be leaving the world forever, they don’t mind 
discovering their emotions. They might never meet on 
earth again; for how in the world were they to get down 
to it? so they fell into one another's arms. ‘This is 
Heaven,” one Edwin was heard to say to his Angelina, 
ther, with a commendable desire to be accurate, he 
added, ‘or near it.” Some young persons, on the other 
hand, were too frightened to welcome their Edwin’s at- 
tentions. ‘‘You once told me,” one was heard to 
whisper, *‘that you would be always in my company 
wherever it was.” ‘‘ Yes,” she sobbed, ‘* but not five 
hundred feet away from everywhere.” What was very 
depressing, tho they could hear the voices—iningled, I 
regret to say, with roars of laughter—of their fellow- 
creatures below, they were unable to make them hear a 
syllable in return, sound having, like smoke, the pecul: 
iarity of rising, but not of descending, which was also 
their own case. They wrote upon scraps of paper aad 
backs of letters their last good-bys to their relatives, 
as persons whose shipis about to sink put their farewells 
intoa bottle, and,wrapping upshillings in them, dropped 
them to be sent by telegram. The shillings were eagerly 
picked up, and the farewells also, tho rarely in combina- 
tion. I shall be surprised if some of the latter do not make 
their appearance in Punch, Hood plaintively tells us that, 
when achild, he used to think the treetops were ‘‘ close 
against the sky,” and that since then it was ‘little joy ” 
to know he was ‘ further off from Heaven than when he 
was a boy.’ Occupants of the wheel had the advantage 
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of him in this respect, but they would very willingly 
have foregone it. I read of an experience somewhat 
parallel to that of the Great Wheel some time ago in 
connection with a hotel lift, the hydraulic powers of 
which gave out when its occupants were halfway on 
their journey. This was a more unpleasant position 
since the party were all in the dark, and much more 
dangerous because the air was limited and was being 
rapidly used up. Their imprisonment, however, lasted 
but half an hour, and might have beén even shorter, for, 
as the lift porter, who was new to his work, afterward 
observed, ‘‘I could have come down with them easy 
enough, but I never thought of that.” 
LonDON, ENGLAND, 
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THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 


THE MIDWAY—THE NEGRO BUILDING—-THE WOMAN’S 
BUILDING—EDUCATION. 


BY 











JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 





EVEN tho all the wonders of the world were grouped 
for their inspection, more than could be seen and under- 
stood within the limit of time that could be devoted to 
the undertaking, some people are so constituted that they 
must still ask for some factitious pleasure beyond this. 
Andeven tho all these wonders might be seen fora 
single sum that was a mere bagatelle, yet these people 
would insist upon going a little further and paying a 
little more for the things not half so well worthy of their 
time or money. 

It was the knowledge of this trait in human nature 
that led to the construction of the famous ‘‘ Midway ” at 
Chicago, and to grouping there all the amusement fea- 
tures that invariably gather in the wake of great enter- 
prises. It is true that in Chicago this was so compre- 
hensive, and so well done, that it added much to the 
general exhibition : it permitted of ethnological studies 
from living types, and gave many a knowledge of curi- 
ous foreign peoples, and their customs, that could not 
have been gained by them in any other manner. But I 
much fear that these extraneous amusement features of 
the Atlanta exhibition cannot give as good a reason for 
their existence. There will be no Java village, with its 
pathetic, timid little figures going quietly about their 
daily tasks, and there will be no ‘* Far-away Moses” in 
the **Street in Cairo,” with his picturesque face and 
garb, and his wordly wisdom as to the gathering in of 
shekels. So we will hardly waste time upon these, nur 
will we advise our readers to do so to any great extent ; 
but we will go back to one of the characteristic features 
of the larger show. 

The Negro Building is now in better order than on the 
day of opening, and wecan see more fully what these 
people have brought here, to prove to the world that they 
are at least not retrograding. : 

For one thing, we can see that they are farmers, and 
that they have brought here the things produced from 
their own land, by their own free labor. Itisnot strange 
that these products are here, for the Negro has always 
been the agricultural producer of the South ; but now the 
products are his own, and not his master’s, and he glories 
in them accordingly. I could have wished that the in- 
crease in Negro ownership of land had been shown, for 
that is to be animportant factor in his progress. Insome 
of the States he has become a landholder to no small ex- 
tent, and in that has become more firmly attached to the 
soil than he could ever have been by any system of bond- 
age, and it is a factor toward evolving him into a good 
citizen. But of even more interest than their agricul:u- 
ral products are the results cf their skilled handicraft, 
such as iron work, and other metal exhibits: harness ; 
wood-work, and the excellent carriage built wholly by 
the students of Clark University. The Negro has not 
beén a craftsman, nor has he taken kindly to the trades ; 
and the present industrial educational movement, which 
has the sympathy of the best classes throughout the en- 
tire South, is based upon this intention of teaching the 
colored man to use his hands in more ways than the mere 
handling of the plow and the hoe. Of equal interest are 
the general educational exhibits, which will be a matter 
of surprise to many, as illustrating the number of special 
educational institutions now engaged in the work of ad- 
vancing the race and qualifying it for citizenship. 

Of course the colored women, as well as their white 
sisters, have something to show; and it is much in the 
same line as that which will be found in the Woman’s 
Building—amateur art, needle and fancy work, preserves 
and jellies, and delicate little specimens of handiwork of 
every conceivable sort. 

The Woman’s Building will, of course, be a point of 
gathering and especial interest for all the gentler sex. It 
is one of the handsomest of all the buildings, being of 
classical design, with an imposing dome and pillars. It 
was designed by a woman, as was eminently fitting, and 
is filled with woman’s handiwork and things that appeal 
especially to the sex. Colonial relics are many, aud evi- 
dence the fact that through all the stress of the war the 
women of the South clung tenacious!y to their household 
gods. We see here many examples of what women have 
accomplished in the way of applied art. Accepted de- 
signs for monuments ; furniture and furniture designs; 
busts and other sculpture ; rugs and upholstery goods 
that have gone into regular channels of trade, instead of 
being made and used merely for the decoration of the 
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home in which they originated; art pottery: stained 
glass: engraving, etc. There are also agricultural and 
horticultural exhibits, showing that women are not 
afraid to compete in some of the sterner avocations. In 
this line I was especially attracted by some articles made 
from flax that was grown, spun and woven among the 
monntains of West Virginia. From which you may see 
that it is not alone the dilettanti workers who are repre- 
sented, but those who take up real and homely tasks. 

Education has also its place here, as in almost every 
other department of the great fair. Kindergarten meth- 
ods are shown, methods of teaching the deaf, and illus- 
trative exhibits of many schools in which women have 
particular interests. There are also twenty-two exhibits 
showing what women have accomplished in the way of 
inventions ; and it is to be noted that these are almost 
wholly in the way of labor-saving devices for the house- 
hold. But the very paucity of this exhibit suggests 
that here is an almost unworked field for the busy invent- 
or, who has apparently almost wholly overlooked the 
tield of domestic economy, in searching for ways by which 
to benefit the world. 

Prior to the War, the South was almost entirely an 
agricultural region. Manufactures were conspicuous by 
their absence. Here the manufacturers of a single State 
have a large building wholly to themselves, and the dis- 
plays within it evidence that Georgia, at least, can prop- 
erly claim manufacturing as one of her chief interests. 
The display from some of the great cotton mills of the 
State is particularly good, and causes us to wonder again 
why, for so long, the South has been content to grow 
cotton, ship it away to be manufactured, and then have 
the products shipped back to them again to purchase and 
consume. But this economic—or rather uneconomic— 
condition is, rapidly changing, and each year now sees 
the South manipulate a continuously greater portion of 
its staple crop. The manufacture of iron goods, machin- 
ery and agricultural implements takes an important place 
as well, with leather, cordage, wooden goods, and many 
other things following after. 

And now we have glanced merely at the great Expo- 
sition, and atsome of the things that it contains. It 
will take more days than we have given of hours to see 
it wholly. It is not yet complete, and will improve for 
some weeks yet to come, nearing its greatest perfection 
when half its career has passed. Probably Novemb r 
will be the best month in which to visit it, as then it will 
be complete; and the weather should be that perfect 
mean of temperature that makes the late autumn in the 
Middle South the most delightful time of all the year. 

The railroads, while not making exceptionally low 
rates for the entire time, have arranged for certain peri- 
ods of very reasonable fares; all who can, and who de- 
sire to know the South better, should spend a few days 
in Atlanta, and study it as it is here shown in epitome. 

That the result will be beneficial to the section which 
originated the exhibition cannot be doubted. It will 
stimulate inquiry and investigation as toits resources, 
and its opportunities for home seekers ; and some, if not 
all of these inquiries, will be answered so satisfactorily 
that much immigration is nearly sure to result. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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A WAR AGAINST VIVISECTION. 


OPINIONS OF TWO THOUSAND PEOPLE—ANIMAL LIFE 
MUST BE PROTECTED. 





BY W. S. HARWOOD. 





THERE was one feature of the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the American Humane Society, which has 
just been held in the city of Minneapolis, which was of 
special interest to all who have paid even but cursory 
atteation to the subject of vivisection. This feature was 
the report of the medical committee of the national 
organization on the vivisection investigations made by 
the committee during the year. The committee set out 
to ascertain the views of some two thousand leading 
physicians, medical practitioners, authors, ministers, 
college presidents and teachers, in various parts of this 
country and England, on the vivisection question. It 
presented in its report a collation of the interviews thus 
obtained. 

It would be quite natural to expect antagonism to 
vivisection on the part of the members of the Humane 
Society ; but it was hardly to be expected, at least such 
would be the conclusion of those who have upheld vivi- 
section, thatover five hundred of the two thousand per- 
sons interviewed should pronounce emphatically in favor 
of atotal abolition of vivisection. Yet such was the 
case, and some very prominent people were among the 
number, And, indeed,a still more significant fact was 
this, that only about two hundred and forty of the en- 
tire two thousand were in favor uf the unrestricted vivi- 
section which is claimed as the scientific prerogative of 
the medical investigator. 

The pith of the collated expression from some of the 
most noted scientific and medical men of the day was 
found in this: It is cruel and wrong to inflict torment 
upon living animals simply to illustrate well-known 
physiological facts, or as a method of research into 
curious physiological phenomena which have no con- 
ceivable relation to the cure or treatment of disease. 

A resolution was adopted which looks to a war all 
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along the line. It provides for securing, where possible 

permission from colleges, schools, and all places where 

vivisection is practiced, for the admission of agents of 
the local humane societies to the rooms where the vivi- 
section is carried on. The National Association was so 
much encouraged by the results of its investigations 
among leading educational and medical men that the 
way toa thorough overhauling of the vivisection meth- 
ods of the scientific investigators seemed brighter than 
ever before. 

Many interesting and valuable papers were presented 
at the meeting, and there were not wanting ample proofs 
of the value of the two hundred humane societies of the 
country in preventing inhumanity to animals and chil- 
dren. In the annual report of the work of the societies 
for the past year it was shown that over one hundred and 
forty-three thousand cases had been investigated, and 
it should be borne in mind that this does not include the 
investigations of many of the smaller societies where 
there is no paid agent and where reports are not availa- 
ble. Thirty-three thousand children were removed from 
eviland demoralizing surroundings through the instru- 
mentality of the societies, and nearly as many more cases 
of actual cruelty to children were investigated. There 
were over six thousand prosecutions for cruelty to chil- 
dren. Forty-nine thousand cases of cruelty to animals 
were investigated, and reprimands were given to over 
twenty-one thousand persons for neglect and inattention 
to their horses or otber animals. The work of the society 
was right excellently shown in the fact that over one 
hundred thousand animals which had, for one reason or 
another, been neglected, were relieved by agents of the 
societies. 

Cleveland, O., was selected as the place of the next 
meeting, and the old officers were re-elected : President, 
John G. Shortall, Chicago; Secretary, the Rev. Francis 
H. Rowley, Chicago; Treasurer, E. C. Parmalee, Cleve- 
land, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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THE GENESIS AND THE EXODUS OF THE 
PORTLAND INERRANCY DELIVERANCE. 
THE PRESPYTERIAN DOCTRINE OF INERRANCY--VA- 
RIOUS ACTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY—A 
REPLY TO DR. PATTERSON. 








BY PROF, JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT of August 8th the author of the 
Portland Deliverance, our good friend Dr. Patterson, 
gives, as a matter of ‘‘ permanent interest,” a * history 
of the genesis” of the Deliverance and its ‘‘ relation to 
the recent decisions of the Presbyterian Church on the 
inspiration of the Bible.” Had the statement been re- 
stricted to the origin of the Deliverance and the intent 
of its author it might have been permitted to pass un- 
challenged. A considerable part of the article, however, 
is a reflection, in terms by no means complimentary, on 
the Assembly of 1893 for its aciion in reference to the 
Deliverance. The attack is repeated in the Presbyterian 
Messenger of August 22d, in terms still more cffensive. 
The Report of the Committee of Bills and Overtures, 
which was adopted by the Assembly, is characterized as 
**the still-born abortion of Dr. Wm, C. Young,” which 
‘the protest of Dr. Herrick Johnson and others buried.” 
The failure to reaffirm the Portland Deliverance is at- 
tributed to ‘‘ political manipulation,” and said to be “‘a 
blunder of certain ‘conservative’ leaders—one of those 
blunders which in politics are said to be worse than 
crimes.” This vehement critisism by the author of the 
Deliverance renders it proper for a member of the Wash- 
ington Assembly in some measure responsible for the 
action in question to state the reasons for and the sig- 
nificance of that action. 

The Portland Deliverance was reported by the Com- 
mittee of Bills and Overtures on the last day of the meet- 
ing of the Assembly. The session had been protracted 
by the trial of the appeal from the decision of the Pres- 
bytery of New York, arresting the prosecution of Dr. 
Briggs, and several matters of urgent importance were 
still unconsidered. Under the pressure of circumstances 
which precluded due deliberation and discussion, the re- 
port was adopted nemine contradicente, Had the Deliv- 
erance been simply an exercise of the Arsembly’s un- 
questionable power of ‘‘reproving and warning against 
error in doctrine,” it would, in all probability, bave sub- 
sequently attracted little attention. It contained, how- 
ever, the following sentence, purporting to declare the 
faith of the Church on the controverted subject of ‘‘ in- 
errancy ”; ‘‘ our Church holds that the inspired Word, as 
it came from God, is without error.” The language 
following implied that if office bearers did not accept 
this dogmatic statement as the interpretation of the con- 
fessional declaration that ‘‘ the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are the word of God, the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice . . . Christian honor 
demands that they withdraw from our ministry,” or in 
case they did not, ‘‘ their presbyteries should speedily 
interpose and deal with them for violation of ordination 
vows.” 

A remarkable feature of the above dogmatic statement 
is its ambiguity. The subject of the proposition—‘‘ The 
inspired word, as it came from God,” admits of almost 
as many interpretations as there are words, ‘As it 
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came from God” may mean, ‘inasmuch as it came 
from God,” or “‘ in the form in which it came from God.” 
The expression, ‘‘the inspired word,” may denote (1) 
our English Scriptures, either the common or the Re- 
vised Version ; (2) the present Hebrew and Greek text ; 
(8) the original manuscripts ; (4) the ‘‘concept” of Dr. 
Briggs, the inspired Word as it came from God, as dis- 
tinguished from the form in which it came from the 
sacred penmen. This ambiguity probably explains why 
a deliverance seemingly so formidable should have been 
allowed to pass without opposition. 

However this may be, after the meeting of the Assem- 

bly attention was soon called to the ambiguity of the 
dogmatic statement of the Deliverance, and also to what 
seemed to be implied, tho not in terms asserted, that 
any who could not accept this doctrinal statement were 
disqualified for the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. 
As many had a personal interest in the meaning of the 
Deliverance its interpretation excited much inquiry and 
discussion. In the press, and to some extent the pulpit, 
different possible meanings were condemned or defended. 
In the course of the discussion the marvelous fact was dis- 
closed that the author of the Deliverance and the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Bills and Overtures who re- 
ported it, differed as to its meaning. It is not strange, 
therefore, that Overtures from several presbyteries and 
a Memorial from several hundred elders, deacons and 
laymen were presented to the Assembly, at Washington, 
asking an interpretation, Tohave simply reaffirmed the 
Deliverance in terms, as was at first proposed, would not 
only have been disrespectful to the presbyteries and 
memorialists who had petitioned for its interpretation, 
but would have been regarded as an evasion of the issues 
raised by its ambiguity and would have been followed 
by a continuance of profitless discussion. It was under- 
stood that its reaffirmation in terms would be opposed by 
some pronounced ‘‘ conservatives,” and there was reason 
to believe the proposition would not be adopted by the 
Assembly. Accordingly, after deliberate consideration 
and with the entire unanimity of the members present 
the Committee on Bills and Overtures withdrew their 
first report and reported a recommendation which was 
adopted, to reaffirm in unambiguous terms what was pre- 
sumed to be the doctrine intended by the Portland As- 
sembly—at least by a decided majority of the Assembly — 
the only doctrine ‘‘ our Church holds” on the subject of 
‘‘inerrancy,” namely, ‘‘ the original Scriptures, being 
immediately inspired by God, were without error.” 
Further, the committee, as we understand, designedly 
omitted the language of the Deliverance which implied 
that all office-bearers in the Church who did not accept 
the dogmatic statement as an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of their ordination vow should withdraw or be with- 
drawn from her ministry. 

The ground of Dr, Patterson’s severe censure of this 
action of the Assembly is, that ‘‘when he penned the Port- 
land Deliverance he had no thought specially of the orig- 
inal autographs. He never dreamed that he was assert- 
ing as atest of orthodoxy the narrow confession of a be- 
lief concerning documents that have disappeared from 
human view, while saying nothing about those which 
we now have, or rather, while implicitly proclaiming to 
the world that those we now have are errant. He in- 
tended to pen a paper which covered the Scriptures as 
they came from God, past and present. Hence the his- 
toric ‘is.’ By this we understand that the ‘‘is” of the 
Portland Deliverance was intended by its author to em- 
phasize that our present Scriptures are without error. 
With all due respect for our esteemed friend we may be 
permitted to say that the unqualified proposition—our 
present Scriptures, inasmuch as they came from God, 
are without error—is, in our judgment, not only not con- 
fessional doctrine, but is not true either in logic or in 
fact. ‘* We,” as Paul says, ‘‘are the offspring of God.” 
It does not follow that we therefore are without sin, and 
in fact are not. The first man, into whom God directly 
‘** breathed the breath of life,” was sinless. In like man- 
ner, the original Scriptures, being immediately inspired 
by God, were without error. It does not follow that our 
present Scriptures are therefore without error, and until 
the interpretation of the Portland Deliverance given by 
its author we were not aware that any one maintained 
without qualification that they were inerrant. 


Against “the action of the Assembly declaring the 
inerrency of the original autographs of Scripture to be 
the faith of the Church,” Dr. Herrick Johnson and 
eighty-five others protested. They say: 

“So faras the original manuscript came from God un- 
doubtedly it was without error. But we have no means of 
cetermining how far God controlled the penman in tran- 
scribing from documents in matters purely circum- 
stantial.” 

Having thus indicated that in their opinion there may 
have been errors in the original autographs, with singu- 
lar inconsistency they intimate their belief with Dr. 
Patterson in the inerrancy of our present Scriptures. 
They object to the doctrinal statement approved by the 
Assembly : 


** Because it is disparaging the Bible we now have and 
endangering its authority under the pressure of a preva- 
lent hostile criticism. It is like flying for shelter to an 
original autograph when the Bible we now have is our im- 
pregnable defense. Believing these present Scriptures to 
be ‘the very word of God,’ and ‘immediately inspired,’ 
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‘kept pure in all ages,’ and ‘our only infallible rule of 
faith and practice,’ notwithstanding some apparent dis- 
crepancies in matters purely circumstantial, we earnestly 
protest, etc.’ 

In view of this extremely orthodox statement by the 
great body of the minority in the Briggs case, with 
characteristic wisdom in counsel and leadership, Dr. 
Young proposed a deliverance stating more definitely 
and accurately the faith of the Church respecting our 
present Scriptures, and involving the confessional doc- 
trine respecting the original manuscripts. It was as 
follows : 

‘The Bible as we now have it in its various translations 

and versions, when freed from all errors and mistakes of 
translators, copyists and printers, is the very word of God, 
and consequently without error.” 
This explicit and exhaustive declaration on the contro- 
verted subject of “inerrancy,” was unanimously 
adopted. A declaration thus adopted, and under such 
circumstances, may be regarded as the accepted dog- 
matic statement of the faith of the Church on the iner- 
rancy of the Scriptures. It expresses concisely and pre- 
cisely the statement on the subject by Dr. A. A. Hodge, 
in his ‘‘ Outlines of Theology.” He says: 

“The Church has never held the verbal infallibility of 
our translations, nor the perfect accuracy of the copies of 
the original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures now possessed 
by us. These copies confessedly contain many ‘ discrepan- 
cies,’ resulting from frequent transcription. It is, never- 
theless, the unanimous testimony of Christian scholars 
that, while these variations embarrass the interpretation 
of many details, they neither involve the loss nor abate the 
evidence of a single essential fact or doctrine of Christian- 
ity. 

‘“The Church has asserted absolute infallibility only of 
the original autograph copies of the Scriptures as they 
came from the hands of the inspired writers” (p. 75). 

After the interpretation given the Portland Deliver- 
ance by Dr, Patterson, we confess our surprise that he 
should accept Dr. Young’s dogmatic statement as a “‘ ver- 
bose rendering” of that deliverance, and claim that in 
the adoption of that statement ‘‘it [the Portland Deliv- 
erance] was unanimously adopted” by the Washington 
Assembly. Weare still further surprised by the state- 
ment that ‘‘in the judicial case the Portland Deliverance 
in ipsissimis verbis was adjudged to be the authoritative 
doctrine of the Standards.” In the judicial case the 
charge in question was, ‘‘ teaching that errors may have 
existed in the original text of Holy Scripture as it came 
from itsauthors.” The formal ‘* judgment” condemned 
‘*the doctrine of the errancy of Scripture as it came 
from them to whom and through whom God originally 
communicated his revelation.” 

While appreciating the importance of the question of 
‘‘inerrancy,” and the motive which prompted the Port- 
land Deliverance, we cannot but regret that the promi- 
nence given that question by the Deliverance and the 
discussions it occasioned should bave diverted attention 
from the far more important question, distracting 
the Church respecting the Holy Scriptures. The 
main issue in the present crisis in the Church is 
not as is currently assumed—whether “ diecrepan- 
cies” in the Scriptures, real or apparent, are to 
be attributed to transcribers or to the sacred penmen, 
It is this—the issue raised by the contention that consid- 
erable portions of Holy Scripture which purport to be 
veritable history, and are assumed to be so in other 
Scriptures, are not historical but mythical—the product 
of the imagination of the writer and not a record of 
actual fact. And further this—the contention that ex- 
tended and detailed declarations which the Scriptures 
assert ‘‘the Lord said to Moses,” and which other Scrip- 
tures, assuming this as true, attribute to Moses, were. 
never said by the Lord to Moses, and Moses never said 
the Lord said so; that centuries after the death of Moses, 
just how many no one knows, an unknown writer or 
writers issued these declarations and attributed them 
to the Lord speaking by Moses, that they might be re- 
cieved as of divineauthority. The relative importance 
of this issue and the question of inerrancy is forcibly 
put by Dr. Green in an article in THE INDEPENDENT of 
February 28th, 1893, as follows : 


‘‘One man looks through a microscope, and imagines 
that a speck or two of sand may be perceived in the marble 
of the Parthenon, and he cannot make up his mind wheth- 
er these became attached to it since the building was erect- 
ed or were in the stone from the beginning. His view of 
the matter is certainly very different from that of one who 
contends that large portions of the edifice were composed 
of sandstone.”’ 


This is the main and vital issue respecting the Scrip- 
tures now distracting, and which threatens to continue, 
and that increasingly, to distract the Church. Its agita- 
tion is not confined to the lecture room and the press; it 
is forced on the notice of every presbytery and session 
by the effort to wrest from its manifest and hitherto un- 
questioned meaning the language of the primal and 
fundamental confession now required of all office-bearers 
at their ordination. It is seriously maintained that the 
solemn declaration of belief, ‘‘the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments are the word of God,” may be in- 
terpreted to mean, the entire Scriptures are not the word 
of God ; the Scriptures contain the word of God ; that is, 
certain portions are the word of God, other portions are 
not, and just what portions are and what are not, each 
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one must determine for himself by his ‘ reason, includ- 
ing the religious consciousness.” Such an unnatural in- 
terpretation of the familiar and fundamental confessional 
language in question was never suggested until recent 
years, and, it is safe to say, would never have been sug- 
gested but for the exigency of reconciling continuance 
in the Presbyterian ministry with a departure from the 
faith of the Church. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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THE OLDEST DOCUMENT OF COLONIAL NEW 


YORE. 
THE VAN CORLEAR DISCOVERY. 








BY E, T. CORWIN, D.D. 


I HAVE just read with great interest the Journal of 
Arent Van Corlear, 1634-35 in your paper of this week. 
It is not, however, the oldest document of the Dutch 
period. The very long letter of the Rev. Jonas Michaélius, 
found by the late Hon, Henry C. Murphy in 1857, is 
dated New Amsterdam, August 11th, 1628. It is printed 
in full in Colonial Documents of New York, Vol. II, pp. 
763-770. See also page 759. It is also reprinted in full 
in my ‘‘ Manual of the Reformed Church,” third edition 
1879, pp. 8-10. This is, indeed, an ecclesiastical docu- 
ment, but it has some interesting paragraphs about the 
Indians. They worship, he says, Manetto, under which 
name they comprehend everything which is subtle and 
crafty and beyond human skill and power. He refers 
to their witchcraft, divination and sorcery, and to the 
great difficulty involved in their conversion. 

“*If we speak tothem of God, it appears to them like a 
dream. Weare compelled to speak of him not under the 
name of Manetto, whom they know and serve—for that 
would be blasphemy—but under that of some great per- 
sons, yea, of the Chief Sackiema, by which name they, liv- 
ing without a king, call those who have the command over 
any hundreds among them, and who by our people are 
called Sackemakers, the which their people hearing, some 
will begin to mutter and shake their heads as of asilly 
fable, and others in order to express regard and friendship 
to such a proposition, will say orith, that is, good.” 

He then refers to the peculiar difficulties of the lan- 
guage of the Manhattan Indians. 

“They bave difficult aspirates and many guttural letters 
which are formed more in the throat than by the mouth, 
teeth and lips, which our people not being accustomed to, 
guess at by means of their signs. It is true onecan 
learn as much as is sufficient for the purposes of trading, 
but this occurs almost as much by signs with the thumb 
and fingers as by speaking ; which could not be done in re- 
ligious matters. They frequently call a dozen 
things and even more by one name; and all things which 
have only a rude resemblance to each other they frequently 
call by the same name. In truth it is a made-up childish 
language ; so that even those who can best of all speak with 
the Indians and get along well in trade, are nevertheless 
wholly in the dark and bewildered when they hear the In- 
dians speaking with each other by themselves.” 

He then proposes methods for their conversion by tak- 
ing the children and training them up in Christian truth. 

GREENDALE, N. Y. 
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VAN CORLEAR’S JOURNAL OF 1634. 


CONCLU SION—THE INDIAN VOCABULARY. 











BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON, 





THE Journal of Van Corlear’s visit, in 1634, to the In- 
dians of the Five Nations concludes with the following 
early and important vocabulary of their language, which 
well deserves the study of American philologists, It is 
given to complete that very important document, altho 
this portion is of interest only to the specialist, and not, 
like the first part, to all who care for American history 
The Maquas, or Mohawk, columnis followed by an Eng- 
lish translation of the old Dutch of the manuscript. 








MAQUAS. ENGLISH. MAQUAS. ENGLISH. 
— og> t cloth. — wal { dogs. 
Atoga, axes. Tali, cranes. 
Atfochta, addice. Uragegua, swans. 
Assere, knives. Kahanct, geese. 
Assaghe, rapier. Schawariwane, turkeys. 
Attochwat, spoons. Schakcari, eagles. 
Ondach, kettles. Tantanege | sei 
Endat hatste, looking-glass. wanasi, ‘ ‘ 
Sasaskarisat, scissors. Onckwe, men. 
Kamewari, awls. Etsi, aman. 
Onekoera, seawan. Coenhechti, a woman. 
Tiggeretait, | combs. Ochtaha, an old man. 
Catse, bell. Odasqueta, an old woman. 
Dedaia witha, shirts. Sine gechtera, a wooer. 
Nonewarory, bonnets. Enhechta, a lass. 

Eyt roghe, beads. Vagina, father. 
Canagoesat, scraper. Distan, mother. 
Caris, stockings. Cian, child. 
Achta, shoes. Rock hongwa, boy. 
Aque, deer. Canna warori, prostitute. 
Aquesados, horses. Onentar, woman in labor. 
Adiron, cats. Ragenonon, uncle. 
Aquidagon, oxen. Rackesie, cousin. 
Senoto wanne, elk. Anochquis, hair. 
Ochquari, bear. Anonsi, head. 
Sinite, beaver. Ohochta, ears. 
Tawyne, otter. Ohonikwa, throat. 
Eyo, mice. Oneyatsa, nose. 
Senadondo, foxes. Owanisse, tongue. 
Ochquoha, wolves. Onawy, teeth. 
Seranda, male cat. Onenta, arm, 
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MAQUAS. ENGLISH. MAQUAS. ENGLISH. 
Osnotsa, hands. Joddireyo, to fight. 
Onatassa, fingers. Aqui nachoo, _ ill-tempered. 
Otich kera, thumb. Jaqhae_ ter-/ 

Otsira, nails. veni, ; frightened. 
Onvare, shoulder blade. | Dadenye, to gamble. 
Orochguine, spine. Asserie, very strong. 
Ossidari, feet. Carente, artful, crooked. 
Onera, pudenda. Odossera, the beacon. 
Oerida, excrements. Keye, the fat. 
Onsaha, vesicle. Wistotcera, _ the grease. 
Canderes, phallus. Ostie, the bone. 
Awahta, testicles. Aqhidawe, to sleep. 
Casoya, ship, canoe. Sinekaty, } mel copula- 
Conossade, house. — 
pen <ailion Jankurangue, very tired. 
Oe a pe 2 Atsochwat, tobacco. 
‘ Canonou, pipe. 
= -= (firewood). Esteronde, the rain. 
Can elias rea Waghideria, to sweat. 
Eched . pai i Kayontochke, flat land. 
On om <a Ononda, mountains. 
Cinsie F = Cayanoghe, islands. 
Gincieeiens oe Nhasohadee, the overside. 
Guan ° poem P Caroo, close by. 
At nee iene ‘ Cadadiene, to trade. 
Satsori, to eat. Daweyate,  } sit in coun- 
Onighira, to drink. Agetsioga, astring of beads. 
Katten kerrey, very hungry. Aguayanderen,a chief. 
Aue { very cold. Seronquatse, a scoundrel. 
Oyendere very good Sari wacksi, a chatterer. 
Onewachten, a liar. 
— friends. Tenon com- { what do you 
yon yen- t *tis no good. meyon, want ? 
quane, great. |Sinachkon, | pS 
Caaye wa, small. Adenocquat, togive medicine. 
bs otstaha, — Coengaleren, to cure. 
ates, thick. . to light the 
Satewa, alone. Sategat, i fire, make 
Sagat, doubly. Gre. 
Awaheya, death. Judichaga, it burns. 
Aghihi, sick. Catteges in/ when do you re- 
. sewe, § turn? 
a gaa hurry up. Tosenochte, I don't know. 
po os , at once. Tegenhondi, in the spring. 
on — ig at — Otteyage, in the summer. 
; “ ae yesterday. Augustuske, in the winter. 
pa nal a row. Katkaste, to cook dinner. 
, 0 SKY. Jori, it is ready. 
pee — ero, the sun. Dequoguoha, to go hunting. 
a . ph stars. Osqucha, I'll get it. 
: 5 Oo i by 
Deserentekar 2 Seyendere i, Iknowhim well. 
: ‘i 7 Kristoni asse- | Netherlanders 
Sorsar to raise. f ; . 
. roni, Germans. 
Cana, the seed. Frenchmen 
Onea, stone. Aderondacke, i and English- 
Canadack. or | men. 
cany, j Sack or basket. Mahicans, or 
Anesagghena ) “pase 
Canadaghi, a castle. * ~ Mohigans. 
Torsas. to the north. 
Oyoghi fa kill (small ’ 

‘ ( river). Manhattan Is- 
Canaderage, a river. Kanen newage, | land. 
Johati, a road. Onscat, one. 

Onstara, to weep. Tiggeni, two. 
Aquayesfe, _ to laugh. Asse, threg. 
. Ohonte, grass vegetabl’s. — four. 
weeds or reeds isch, five. 
Oneggeri, { or straw. Jayack, six. 
Christelye, } im, oopee or | Tsadack, seven. 
‘i Sategon, eight. 
Onegonsera, __—ired paint. aes a alin 
Cahonsye, black. Oyere, _ ten, ‘ 
a ‘ = Tawasfe, forty. 
ssivenda, ue. Onscat tene- | 
Endatcondere, to paint. yawe, f hundred. 
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ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 








AS one walks down Fifth Avenue there seems to be aSir 
Peter Lely or something better of the Early English paint- 
ers in every picture dealer’s window. The Barbizon field 
being about exhausted for mercantile purposes,the tendency 
of last winter toward a profitable fad in English pictures 
is now the decided mode. We do not mean to speak irrev- 
erently, but those fine, solid painters were just as good ten 
years ago when one heard only of French pictures, and, by 
and by, Winslow Homer and George Inness and Whistler 
becoming all the rage, will be no better than they are 
now. 

The crest of the rising tide is marked by the beautiful 
“Turner” for sale by Mr. S. P. Avery, undoubtedly the 
most beautiful ‘‘ Turner,’ and one of the most beautiful 
pictures in existence. -Its price, of which we hear so much, 
$50,000, cannot gild its merits. Another week we hope to 
speak of it more in detail. 

Blakeslee & Co. expect to ‘‘handle” little but English 
pictures this winter, and they have in addition to portraits, 
none of them of exceptional interest, a large and impor- 
tant specimen of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s mythological 
painting called ‘‘The Death of Queen Dido.” Reynolds 
was a man of thought and logical formule, as well 
as of genius, and this time he seems to have said to 
himself, ‘‘ This was a scene of conflicting emotions. Na- 
ture contradicts herself when this young and beautiful 
creature takes by violence the life to which she clings. 
Therefore, the natural arrangement of a picture being a 
single light with darks massed toward the frame, I will 
use the opposite method to express these conflicting emo- 
tions, Dark shall radiate from the center in violet lines, 
and the lights shall be thrust toward the outer portions of 
the canvas,” The result is far from successful in point of 
composition. That figure hovering over Queen Dido lying 
on the pyre, with both arms raised, and five radiating 
digits at the end of each, may express horror, but it is not 
pleasing. Yet the canvas contains beautiful morsels, and 
itis well preserved, strong and solid. The extended, un- 
draped foot, the highest value of the picture, is a magnifi- 
cent bit of painting, palpitating with light. 
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The Duke of Wellington, near by, one can hardly believe 
to be, as is claimed, a Sir Thomas Lawrence. A widow 


Sanitary. 
selling ballads, with a child in her arms, by Opie, gives an 
idea of great power in rich color. 


COMMON POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 
At Knoedler’s they are always pushing the fortunes of eee 


some foreign portrait painter. Last year it wasChartran _ 1° one class of careful housekeepers it is simply amaz- 
whose Pope Leo and Calvé are still there, now it isayoung 0@ that anybody can keep deadly poisons stored in ordi- 
Dusseldorf painter named Petersen. It seems that heis a 24F¥ bottles, and within reach of children; but no day 
favorite of Bismarck and he has been domiciled with him P4Sses in which theresultsof just that carelessness are not 
with the privilege of following him about for chance sit- Cronicled. In Boston, the druggists sell poisonsin bottles 
tings with the result of a number of sketches in black f ® Special shape, that have knobs on the surface resem- 
and white (one of them signed by Von Bismarck), a num- bling the kernels on an ear of corn, so that they can be 
ber in oil, and a portrait finished from the sketches. This @Sily felteven in the dark, and thus put the user on his 
young man cannot compete, however, with the venerable S¥4rd. : . . 
von Lenbach as “the painter of Bismarck,” one of whose In many households an alcoholic solution of corrosive 
character paintings of the Iron Chancellor is worth a visit SUblimate is kept on hand as a vermin-destroyer; in one 
to the Metropolitan Museum to see. Mr. Petersen, now such, a new servant—who was addicted to drink, of which 
in this country, must bea most facile worker judging by habit the mistress knew nothing—explored her newly ac- 
the portfolio containing scores of photographs from his quired pantry, and on the top shelf found a bottle, of which 
portraits as well as a second medal diploma from the %2¢ hastened to partake, andina very short time developed 
French Salon, etc. One of his sketches of her spirited %Y™ptoms of great mischief; but the mistress instantly 
face is signed by the great new singer Klafsky. administered the white of eggs, till six had been swallowed, 
At the Holland Gallery is some very serious work by which saved the girl, till the arrival of the doctor with his 
Georgio Belloni, a young Milanese, who promises to lead 8tomach pump; and it was nothing bat this dilution of 
back the young painters of his country to moreenduring, the fataldose that had protected the coats of the stomach, 
less tricky work, than they have beendoing. An enormous S the amount taken was, as the doctor said, “ Enough to 
canvas represents shore and thecalm sea of evening with ail her three times over.” psoas 
single figure, a simple, graceful modern girl, absorbed in Another source of poisoning which is not as fatal, but 
its beauty. The part played by the long board walk, in Which causes great suffering, is that which comes from 
carrying back the line of the sea and uniting the figure ‘be common poisonivy. The brilliant foliage tempts peo- 
with thecomposition is noticeable, as showing the simplic- Pl€ into the woods, and before one realizes the danger, a 
ity of the means which this painter makes adequate. person susceptible to its influence has brushed against it ; 
At Durand Ruel’s are the same high class of impres- and without prompt treatment much misery will ensue. 
sionist pictures, and some of the noble early English por- B4¥t nowadays almost every household has an excellent 
traits which they showed last winter. Dutiesand thehigh "e™edy at hand in the ammonia that is used for so erey-4 
insurance on pictures on this side, said to be three or four PUTifying purposes; but if the ubiquitous “ Household, 
times what i s paid abroad, cause all the dealers to delay i$ 20t at hand some common aqua ammonia—to be had at 
importing new things as long as possible. Possibly it is all druggists—can be used, and if applied as soon as vesicles 
for this reason that there is also little new at Boussod Val- ein to appear, will “ head off ” further ravages. — 
ladon’s. So many accidents come from unwittingly imbibing car- 
But Mr. Macbeth furnishes a rare treat in the best paint- bolic acid that it hasseemed as if reproducing the following 
ings of a Dutch collection which that real picture lover as__ letter, originally written to the New York Sun, would be 
well as dealer was able to secure last summer. A wealthy Teadering a substantial public service. 
old gentleman named Muijser whose family had married ** To the Editor of The Sun—Sir: Scarcely a week without a rec- 
and left him, wished to move into a smaller house. He 0d in The Sun of a death by carbolic acid poison; and netwith- 
did not tell his neighbors that he wished to sell his pictures standing carbolic is in general use, and a moderate dose believed 
lest they should say he had lost his money. Mr. Macbeth to be equal to sure death to an adult, no remedy has ever been 
was introduced by mutual! friends, the Artz, painter-folk, gr escar ine naienage 


; “There isa simple and sure remedy for this caustic poison. 
and oue day a van backed up tothe door and the pictures taken in mistake, as I know by experience. 
were no more seer in Holland. 


“Several years ago it was my evil fortune to swallow an over- 
The Rembrandt ig unique in this country ; an old woman full teaspoon of pure carbolic acid in mistake at midnight, wres- 
holding a standing baby of perhaps eighteen months in tiling with a fiercé carbuncle on my neck. Recalling instantly 
her lap, while she bends around to put a bit of green in that carbolic is diluted and captured quickly by water, I turned 
his hand. It is not definitely named, bat it is probably a to the water pitcher and drank copiously, then fell unconscious, 
St. Anna and St. John. The baby is radiant with inner ee eee ae pn a a ee 
light, better than halo or nimbus, and the reverent face of mouth and throat; the Vesuvius carbuncle, however, was discour- 
St. Anna is full of love and tenderness. She is homely, aged and conquered. In view of the very general ignorance of a 
and so is the baby, with enormous hands. The picture is yemedy easy and sure for this deadly poison, I venture to ask 
well preserved and beautiful in color, and it is oneof the The Sunto investigate and possibly confer another boon upon hu- 
pictures which one can sit before and grow into its ex- manity by publishing widely a sure remedy for carbolic acid poi- 
quisite beauty,so much more elevated in type than the son. Very sincerely, Rurus E. Moors.” 
specious prettiness of the Bouguereau infants, thatit seems “September 12th. 
sacrilege to name them in this connection. Only a week 
ago, relying on Fromentin and my previous knowledge of 


the subject, I wrote: Science. 
‘* How odd that he never painted his children. It must be a wates 


queer artist who does not paint motherhood when he sees it be- 
fore him.” 
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THE problem whether exposure to sunshine increases or 
diminishes an animal’s susceptibility to disease has been 


1s not this a unique Rembrandt ? studied experimentally by Ve Renzi. He tried to answer 
Another of Mr. Macbeth’s treasures isa wee Paul Potter, jt as regards tuberculosis by inoculating Guinea pigs 


with cattle and much the same hill line that comesin his with tubercle bacilli. Some of the animals he keptin glass 
famous “ Bull,” a good Wouvermans, two Van Goyens, boxes exposed to the direct rays of the sun for five or six 
one of them superb, a family portrait by de Keyser, with a hours daily, while others were placed in the sunshine, but 
delightful bit of sea behind the figures, a Hondecoeter,an instead of glass, wooden boxes were used. De Renzi found 
excellent Philip Van Dyck, two charming Lancrets, a that, while the Guinea pigsin glass boxes (to which, there- 
Both, and other valuable canvases for which there is sure fore, the maximum amount of sunshine had access) died 
to come a battle of purses. We say this under the breath, after 24, 39, 52 and 89 days, those in the opaque wooden 
begging pardon of the owner, whose disgust with the peo- boxes died after 20, 25, 26 and 41 days. It thus seems to 
ple who care for pictures in proportion to the financial to- appear that sunshine materially assisted those animals in 
do which is made over them, was intensified by his expe- combating with tuberculous disease, for those individuals 
rience with the collection of a titled Frenchman which he deprived of sunshine succumbed far more rapidly. On the 
exhibited last winter. In February we may look forward other hand, Masella has carried out a series of similar ex- 
to an exhibition at Macbeth’s Gallery of recent work by periments with Guinea pigs inoculated with cholera and 
Mr. Davies, including some Thames sketches. typhoid bacilli respectively. In the case of both kinds of 

At Wunderlich’s will be found an excellent opportunity bacilli it was found that previous exposure to sunshine 
to study the works of Burne-Jones, Watts and Rossetti jncreased the animals’ susceptibility to these diseases, 
through platinotypes. There are about one hundred and « for not only did they die more rapidly when subsequent- 
fifty subjects by Sir E. Burne-Jones, including six designs ly inoculated with these cultures than the Guinea pigs 
for Norse windows at Newport, R. I., anda mosaic apse gjmilarly treated, exposed, however, only to diffused light, 
for an American church at Rome; the same number after byt they succumbed to smaller doses, and doses which did 
Mr. George F. Watts, half of them portraits of distinguished pot prove fatal to the Guinea pigs which had been pre- 
people, and a score or so after Dante Gabriel Rossetti. viously protected from sunshine. Professor Frankland, 

A special exhibition by permission of the Century Co. is jp his article in Nature, on these experiments, adds that 
going on at Keppel’s, including the original drawings in these results of De Renzi with tubercalous infection have 
competition for the prizes of 1,000, 500 and 250 francs offered practical confirmation in the acknowledged benefit 
in France last summer by the Century Co. for the three which patients suffering from tuberculosis derive from 
best poster designs to represent Napoleon at acertainstage residence in places where the maximum amount of sun- 
of his career, also the originals of the Grasset posters, and shine may be secured. But Masella’s experiments “‘ leave 
some colored illustrations for The Century’s*‘ Life of Napo- ys with an uncomfortable uncertainty as to the wisdom of 
leon.’”? This exhibition will be followed by one by Gibson basking in thesun.” Masella’s experiments may expiain 
and one by Mr. A. B. Frost. the greater prevalenee and virulence of typhoid and cholera 

New York Ciry. in hot countries where the sun shines with greater power 
and more continuously. 








....-Little by little bacteriology is opening to us some 

AFTER the death of Sir Andrew Clark, the Duke of view of the manner in which microbes act to do damage. 
Cambridge and Mr. Gladstone assisted in starting a fund In theanimal organism it is believed that the prodaction 
for a memorial to the well-kuown physician, a warm per- of nitrates during their rapid increase is at the bottom of 
sonal friend of both. A committee was formed to raise their destructive nature. Recently an eminent bacteriolo- 
$60,000, to be expended on building a special new block of gist, Bourquelon, has been giving close attention to one of 
buildings at the London Hospital. When Mr. Gladstone these Aspergillus niger, a near relative if not the same, 
spoke in Princes’ Hallon behalf of the project in May, that spread through the Atlantic States a few years ago, 
1894, nearly $15,000 had been raised. But in spiteof his causing the celebrated horse disease of that period. At 
advocacy, strange to say, the sum has beenincreased very thattime all that was known was that this organism was 
little. co-existent, with the disease. It traveled from North to 
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re 
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South. Moistened glass would be examined, and only after 
the Aspergillus appeared, did the horses fail. Bourquelon 
now finds the following enzymes are generated by the As- 
pergillus during its rapid increase—invertase, maltase, 
trehalase, inulase, diastase, emulsin, trypsin and pepsin. 








School and College. 


THE Board of Health of this city has drawn up a re- 
markable set of rules for the scholars of the public schools. 
If they are adopted and put in force they will constitute a 
new departure in some respects. The rules propose to 
abolish the use of slates, slate pencils and sponges. Pens 
and lead pencils are to be used instead, and these must not 
be transferred from one pupil to another. The idca under- 
lying this radical change is to prevent the spread of dis- 
ease germs. The property of scholars who have a conta- 
gious disease is to be destroyed or disinfected, and books 
that are taken home to be studied are to be re-covered once 
a month with manilla paper. Instead of sending children 
to the basement for water, a covered pitcher is to be pro- 
vided for each class room, and each pupil is to have a 
numbered cup, and the interchange of cups is prohibited. 
When achild is dismissed on account of sore throat or any 
eruption, notice must be sent to the division of contagious 
diseases, and the principal or teacher of each school is re- 
quired to notify the Board of Health weekly of those 
scholars who are kept from school by illness of whatever 
nature. Whena pupil is excluded from school on account 
of illness, his seat is to be cleansed with a soda solution. 
If these rules were adopted very generally there would be 
a revolution in school management. 


.... Lafayette College is to celebrate, on the twenty-fourth 
of October, 1895, the seventieth birthday of its distinguish- 
ed professor, Francis A. March, LL.D. He has been con- 
nected with Lafayette since 1855, and has won renown for 
himself and wide respect for his college by his philological 
acquirements. He has been President of the Philological, 
the Modern Language and the Spelling Reform Society, and 
to these several movements he has contributed in large de- 
gree. He was born in Millville, Mass., October 25th, 1825, 
and graduated at Amherst in 1845. There will be addresses 
at the celebration by Prof. William B. Owen, Commis- 
sioner William T. Harris, Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, Prof. J. 
W. Bright and Prof. Thomas R. Price. There will also be 
a dinner, at which a large number of distinguished gentle- 
men will speak. 


....The newest accession to the faculty of the University 
of Chicago is Dr. Edmund J. James, of Philadelphia. He 
has won asplendid reputation for his work in connection 
with the Wharton School of Finance and Economy in 
Philadelphia and for his very successful labors in behalf 
of university extension. He is to continue to promote uni- 
versity extension at Chicago and is to hold the professor- 
ship of public administration in the university. A few 
years ago he declined an offer to become president of a 
Western university and also to be professor of political 
economy in Harvard. 


.... The MeMahon Hall of Philosophy,in connection with 
the Catholic University at Washington, was dedicated last 
week by Cardinal Gibbons, assisted by the directors of the 
university and a number of prelates. The new hall is 250 
feet long by from 70 to 100 feet in depth; four stories high, 
with a fifth central story. It is built for the accommoda- 
tion of the faculties of philosophy and science and social 
sciences and law. To these schools, which are now open 
for the first time, lay students are admitted. Hitherto the 
only department of the university in operation was that 
for ecclesiastics. 


....Syracuse University has an increased registration of 
students. Among the new members of the faculty are 
Prof. John R. Commons, Prof. C. W. Cakeen, Prof. E. C. 
Quereau, Dr. Adolph Gutman, and Ismar Peritz. The 
two last are to teach Semitic languages; Professor Quereau 
geology and mineralogy, Professor Cakeen literature, and 
Professor Commons sociology and finance. The new build- 
ing of the medical college is expected to be ready for the 
winter term. The college of law has been opened with a 
fair number of students. A two years’ course is pro- 
vided. 








Personals, 


READERS of THE INDEPENDENT will remember the 
account published some years since of the Rev. Calvin 
Fairbank, of Angelica, Allegheny County, N. Y , one of the 
heroes of the antislavery contest. About 1840, while a 
school-teacher in Kentucky, he was the means of rescuing 
a beautiful slave girl who was put up at auction. Some of 
the most prominent abolitionists of the day, Levi Coffin, 
Edward Harwood, Salmon P. Chase, Nicholas Longworth 
and others, joined in contributing the amount necessary 
for her purchase. She was made free at Cincinnati, and 
graduated at a young ladies’ seminary with great honor. 
Mr. Fairbank, however, had aroused the bitter hostility of 
the entire slav@M®lding interest. He was arrested under 
charge of aiding slaves to escape, was imprisoned in the 
penitentiary and lashed nearly to death. He remained in 
prison for seventeen long years, and endured hardships and 
sufferings more terrible than it is possible for us now to 
understand. The Proclamation of President Lincoln, 
which freed those for whom he suffered, freed him also, 
but left him broken down in health and resources. A little 
time since he prepared a small book, ‘‘ How the Way was 
Prepared,” telling the story of his own tragic career, and 
this was published by a friend with a view to providing for 
his declining years. The sale hasin a degree accomplished 
its purpose; but now, as he is on the verge of his eightieth 
year, the necessities are still great and his needs are urgent. 
There are not many years remaining to him, and surely 
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those who recall the heroic witness that he bore to freedom 
and right will be glad to assist in some degree; at least by 
the purchase of the book, costing $1.50. 


.... Brooklyn is to have a monument to the Marquis de 
Lafayette, and for it it is indebted to the boyish enthusi- 
asm of one of its citizens, Henry Harteau, who, when only 
five years old, was fired with an intense admiration for the 
great Frenchman on the occasion of his visit to this coun- 
try in 1824. He was then livingin Prospect Street, not far 
from Fulton Ferry, where General Lafayette was to be met 
by the Brooklyn delegation on the occasion of his recep- 
tion. The boy took his young sister, only four years old, 
with him, made his way through the crowds and pushed 
along to Lafayette until he got directly under him, when 
he cried out, “I want to shake hands with Den’ral 
Laf’ette!” The General greeted him as such a man would, 
greet such an admirer, and Henry’s pride was at its hight. 
Meanwhile he had been missed at home, and the only word 
that came to his mother was of his having been seen in the 
crowds. Messengers sought him on every sida, but at last 
he turned up with the air of a conquerer and the words 
‘‘ Mamma, I have been to see Den’ral Laf’ette and to shake 
hands with him!’ From that time Mr. Harteau kept the 
purpose of honoring the General in his mind, and after his 
death, not long since, it was found that in his will $35,000 
had been left for the erection of the monument. 


....King Oscar, of Sweden and Norway, is to-day the 
only monarch who ever wears his crown. He does it when- 
ever he faces the Parliament of either of the two king- 
doms. 








Biblical Research. 


ONE of the most curious and interesting articles in the 
line of biblical investigations that we have noticed for 
mouths in foreign journals is a discussion in the latest 
number of the Journal of the German Palestine Society, 
Vol. XVIII, Heft I, from the well-known pen of Leo Ander- 
lind on the question whether King Solomon had Spanish 
horses in his stables. The theme of the article is furnished 
by a work written by the Spanish scholar, Lopez Martinez, 
in which it is claimed as highly probable that King Solo- 
mon imported horses from Spain, to be used for military 
and private purposes. In an article covering forty pages 
and containing an abundance of valuable detail matter, 
especially in reference to the ‘“‘horse”’ as used in Old Tes- 
tament times, Anderlind reaches the conclusion that he 
**has found nothivg that would contradict the opinion of 
Lopez Martinez, to the effect that in the stables of Solo- 
mon there were many Spanish horses, but that, on the 
contrary, many things favor this view. ‘The horses bred 
by Solomon could easily have been further developed by 
the Arabs and thus have formed the basis of their thor- 
oughbreds.”’ The line of argument pursued is briefly this : 
Anderlind yoes back even to prehistoric times to show 
that the horse did not come from the East to the West, 
but rather from the West to the East; and also that the 
best classical sources indicate that Spain was from the 
beginning the home of a noble race of horses. An investi- 
gation of the times of Solomon and especially his relations 
to King Hiram, of Tyre, and the navigation of that period, 
leads the author to believe that through the intervention 
of the Phenicians Solomon imported by water a large 
number of horses from Spain to Jerusalem, undertook to 
breed horses and succeeded, and that his work in this line 
was taken up by the Arabs and finally resulted in the fa- 
mous Arabic thoroughbred race of horses. The author 
does not claim to have established the proposition as an 
historical fact, but only to have shown that the opinion of 
the Spanish writer is at least a possibility, and even a 
probability. The abundance of interesting detail matter 
in the article, especially on historical, archeological, nu- 
mismatic subjects pertaining to the Old Testament, is re- 
markable, and the article is as instructive as it is interest- 
ing. Itis entitled ‘‘Spanische Pferde in den Stillen Salo- 
mo’s,”” 





....The question as to the fraudulent character of the 
Zend Avesta, the literary basis of Zoroastrianism, was 
raised only shortly before his death by the late i*rench 
Jewish scholar, James Darmesteter, in his ‘ Origines de la 
littérature et de la religion Zoroastriennes,”’ in Vol. XXIV 
of the Annales du Musée Guimet, Paris, 1893. He ac- 
knowledged the presence of some remnants and remains of 
the genuine and original Zoroastrian doctrine in the 
Avesta, but claimed that the bulk of the contents of this 
work is to be ascribed to the first or second Christian cen- 
tury. In parts it was Jewish influence from the School of 
Philo Alexandrinus, in part Neo-Platonism which contrib- 
uted to this work. Its glorification of the angelic 
powers (Amshaspands) and its representation of the highest 
angelic beings (Vohu-mané6) as the world-governing and 
world enlightening, mediatorial power of the supreme 
divinity, he regarded as emanating from Philo’s school. 
In reply to this view the Sanskrit professor at Kiel, Olden- 
berg, has investigated the researches of Darmesteter, and 
opposes him in almost every particular. He claims at 
every step we can discover in the Avesta the influence of 
the Vedas, and among other things draws attention to the 
fact that Darmesteter himself, in his “‘ Ormuzd et Ahri- 
ram,” had emphasized this same fact. In regard to the 
linguistic side of the argument, he says: 


“I regard it as unthinkable that literary frauds were perpe- 
trated at the beginning of the Christian era, which in vocabu- 
lary, meter, grammar, etc., could produce results £0 very similar 
to the Vedas as is the case in the Avesta. Altho the Avesta text 
has had a multitude of ups and downs, and doubts as to certain 
particulars will always remain, yet the kernel and fundamental 
partsof these texts can never by critical methods free from sub- 
jective arbitrariness be deprived of their character and claim as 
the documentary evidences of a genuine, primitive Oriental 
Priest-theology and be converted into an Alexandrian mixture- 
cultus.” 


- 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENATUS STEVENSON, 








FROM murder to gingerbread is a considerable progress. 
The awful drama of such a life as that of Gilles de Rais 
and the history of the Babes in the Wood have not much 
in common. But to the abrupt changes in the thing that 
art or literature may deal with and dignify the world is 
pretty well wonted at this late period. Fora little overa 
year, almost all Europe has been in a mood of amazement 
and delight at a strange musical novelty, succeeding to the 
bratal verities of Leoncavallo and Mascagni; representing 
not only a reaction from their school and influence, bat 
possibly an influence decidedly to work against it. 

A German composer, Engelbert Humperdinck, little 
known as a producer in music, a man of consummate mu- 
sical inventiveness and skill, especially in orchestration, 
a Wagnerian and fora long time a young associate with 
Wagner in Bayreuth, was asked a favor by his sister. She 
was a clever lady, and, like himself, fond of children. 
Would he compose some music fora fairy-play at her home? 
It was to be acted and sung by children, and for children. 
Humperdinck consented. A simple, childish dramatizing 
of that simple and childish story, told in the Grimm’s fat 
bouk, ‘“* Hansel and Gretel,’ was concocted. It followed, 
with some changes of structural impcrt, the tale of Hansel 
(‘‘ Jacky '’) and Gretel (‘‘ Maggy’), who were set to berry- 
ing; to wandering and sleeping in the very dark wood ; 
who were caught by the wicked Knusperwitch of the Gin- 
gerbread House; nearly made the victims of that grisly 
ogress; but who escaped from her furnace and baked her 
up therein ! 

Such was all that Humperdinck was to dress into a 
score. But, lo, by the caprice of genius, he decides to take 
this piece of pretty puerility as seriously as his friend and 
master Wagner took the legend of ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” or “ Par- 
sifal.”’ He dismisses the original idea of a children’s-party 
pastime. He has set ‘‘ Hinsel and Gretel’’ into the most 
masterly and magnificent score that has appeared in Ger- 
many or Austria since Wagner’s death. He wove into it, 
however, with a charming recognition of its original end 
and audience, and with a delightful effect of naiveté, a 
number of the ditties of children—the familiar nursery 
airs of little people such as all nationalities offer. He util- 
ized bits of them thematically, along with the orthodox 
Wagnerian system of typical ‘‘motives.” But there end 
the most obvious references for children’s ears and sacri- 
fices to Hansel aud Gretel asa hero and heroine of the 
reading public under their teens. This composer has 
dressed their characters and their adventures into two acts 
of an opera with which only such a thing as ‘‘ The Master- 
singers of a ” can be compared. It isa work of 
enchanting musical genius, first and last. Occasionally it 
lapses to a grave or merry actual simplicity—but most of 
it is deep in method. Its invention and t:chnical individu- 
ality is of the highest sort. Moreover, the art in it is hid- 
den. The general effect on the listener is of a most lucid, 
vigorous, and immediately intelligible work. It wil: give 
pobody headaches. Condescending to childhood and its 
dramas, Humperdinck makes us bend toit, take it respect 
fully with him. One sits and hears and accepts ‘ Hansel 
and Gretel’? as “ Lohengrin,” or that allegorical fairy 
story, set with such superhuman majesty and loveli- 
ness, ‘The Magic Flute.” And why not? .After all, 
in opera one fable is as good as another. An 
endless line of masterworks has dealt with only fairy tales, 
more or less dignified as legends or mystic myths, From 
Handel or Gluck to Wagner and Massenet they have been 
preferred. The fear, mirth, affection, devotion, courage of 
little Hiinsel and small Gretel can move us in a passionate 
musical enhancement even as lawfully as the anger of 
Wotan, the anxieties of Reiza, the rapture of Isolde. 
Humperdinck describes the straying of the children in the 
wood by an orchestral passage almost as vigorous, and 
meant to be wholly so, as Siegfried’s Rhine Journey ; and 
his Ilsenstein Witch leaps about in a broomstick dance to 
a musical episode corresponding to Gluck’s Dance of the 
Furies, in ‘‘Orpheus.” And again, why not? It all de- 
pends on the point of view. Itlies with the musician’s 


_inspiration and earnestness. A sonata or a symphonic 


poem can be written by a genius not at all unsuitably, not 
a whit unimpressively, on the joss of a shilling on the 
miseries of a toothache. Phaeton is but the tale of a 
runaway team and Medé@ais a cookery-business, Let us 
all get down from our high horsesof imagination. Let us 
all be children together and again keep awake o’ nights 
pa eer x ae a Let us have an orches- 
tral fantasia very pathetical, portraying—say by Rich 

Strauss—the death of Goody Two Sheen — 

The immediate and enormous vogue of Humperdinck’s 
work is a matter of musical history a'ready, not ordinary. 
First performed at Weimar and Bact it has spread 
like a plague ora gospel. Kings and queens, nobility and 
gentry and common folk, children of all ages, ‘‘ from seven 
to seventy,’’ bave lost heads and hearts to it. In the Royal 
Opera at_ Berlin, extra representations on every other 
night and a continuous series besides, have been crowded. 
Special companies have been formed for exploiting it. In 
London and in English it was, last season, the sensation. So 
beautiful, so oddly sincere, so rich in musical thought and 
exquisite in expression is it, that all that the hearers can 
say is ‘‘Amen.’”’ Siegfried Wagner is right in declaring it 
the most interesting and important—yes, important Ger- 
man operatic score since his father’s ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

Its American production, eagerly expected by hundreds 
of New Yorkers, and bringing a considerable critical con- 
tingent from Boston, Philadelphia and other near cities, 
occurred last week. An English company sang it in Eng- 
lish, Sir Augustus Harris exporting the personnel, and 
foliowing it hither on a brief visit. Naturally much of the 
opera suffers in any English version ; and neither the place, 
Daly’s Theater, nor the vocal abilities of all the singers, were 
of a sort to do justice to Humperdinck’s music. he excel- 
lent orchestra, however, was in the care of Mr. Anton 
Seidl, and therewith not a note of the composer suffered 
detriment. The scenic equipment was merely a “smart ”’ 
pisaller. But even with ail drawbacks recognized, ‘* Han- 
seland Gretel” was shown for its unique and lovely self ; 
and it must be heard, and can be heoel again and again, 
by all intelligent and refined music lovers. It stands 
alone ; and that is a rare privilege in art just now. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 27TH. 
THE CHILD SAMUEL.—1 SAMUEL 3: 1-13. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.”’ 
—1 SAM. 3: 9. 

NoTEs —“The chi!d Samuel.””—Perhaps twelve years old. 
**Ministered unto the Lord.”—Waited on Eli, who 
was old and getting blind, sleeping where he could wait 
upon him as acolyte. “*The word of the Lord was pre- 
cious.” —Prophets were scarce, they having been more nu- 
merous. ** No open vision.”—In which God appeared, 
as he had to the wife of Manoah. ‘““The lamp of God 
was not yet gone out,”—The oil ouvly lasted till daylight, 
and they did not keep it perpetually lighted, as in the case 
of the vestals’ light. The lamp was the candlestick with 
seven branches, “*In the temple of the Lord, where 
the ark was,.”—But the ark was in the tabernacle, 
which is a different thing from a temple, and Solo- 
mon’s temple was not yet built. The old tabernacle 
would have been repaired and its contents replaced many 
times, and while the tabernacle was permanently at Shiloh 
there would have been a permanent structure built about 
it, perhaps of stone to protect it from incursions. There 
would have been chambers in the structure about it, 
and very likely the walls of the tabernacle itself would 
have been made more permanent. The whole inclosure 
would have been the temple. “*Samuel did not yet* 
know the Lord,”’—This was the first time he had received 
any divine communication. It is implied that he seemed 
to hear an audible voice. “The ears... shall tingle.” 
—It will be so terrible that the hearing of it will be fright- 
ful. “I will judge his house forever.”—This was ful- 
filled when Eli’s two sons were slain, and the succession of 
the priesthood was changed to another family. (Cf. 1Sam. 
2 : 27-36, and 4: 11-22 ) 

Instruction.—The child Samuel was early consecrated to 
God, he was kept under good influence, with Eli rather 
than with Eli’s sons, and he grew up good and devout. 
That is the sort of education which makes good and strong 
men. 

Once in a while God nowadays raises up prophets or 
preachers from the slums of society, but the most and best 
of tbem had good religious training in their youth. 

Where vice is prevalent the word of God will be scarce, 
and equally if the word of God is but seldom preached vice 
will become prevalent. Vice cannot live where God’s 
word is, and conversely God’s word cannot live wher 
vice is, : 

Samuel did not at first recognize the call as coming from 
God. How could he? Just so now God calls us in our 
hearts, and we may not be certain thatitis his call. We 
may need help in recognizing it. It occurs to us that we 
might do some special religious work, perhaps study for 
the ministry; but we must be careful to see whether it is 
his voice and our duty. An ignorant Negro dreamed that 
he saw the letters “ P. C.,”” which he interpreted as *‘ Preach 
Christ’’; but he was told by his pastor that it meant 
** Plant Corn.” 

It was a sweet trait in Elithat he was willing to take 
God’s message through the lips of a child. Even so Jonn 
the Baptist said, ‘‘ He must increase; but I must decrease.” 
God may at times choose the young to lead the old, and 
they should grow old graciously and be willing to let others 
take the places théy can no longer fill. 

But the young must not be forward. Usually it is the 
old that must lead, and the young follow. A forward, 
pert, conceited youmg person is a very hateful object. 

The chief lessolt of this passage is the importance of 
parental discipline. Parentsought to make their children 
obey and do right. They should be restrained, and, if nec- 
essary punished if they do wrong. Here is a horrible exam- 
ple of a good but weak man who ruined his own household 
by his indulgence. A Sunday-school teacher’s child, or a 
minister’s or deacon’s, if hesets a bad example, is especially 
harmful to religion. We do not expect much from a 
wicked man’s son, but why should a good man’s son be 
bad? He seldom will, unless the training-is defective. 

The golden text brings another beautiful lesson. God’s 
voice is uttered in every ear. He speaks to every heart. 
The young hear it; and when it is heard the heart should 
seek to hear more. We should say, ‘Speak, Lord.’ 

A good way to hear God speak is to go to one’s closet and 
listen on one’s knees. 

The child who keeps good company, who goes to God’s 
temple, is most likely to hear the voice of God. 

Hearing does no good unless one obeys. That is the only 
true hearing. As soon as Samuel heard he started up to 
attend. When the full message came he gaveit to Eli. Let 
every one try hard to find out what God wants him to do. 
God is all the time asking, ‘‘ Whom shall [ send, and who 
will go for us ?”? The proper answer is, ‘‘ Here am I ; Lord 
send me.”’ 
































FLOATING about, over the seas, the dread of all sailors, en- 
dangering every vessel that is holding its course, are the disman- 
tled, abandoned, often almost invisible wrecks of vessels known 
as derelicts. They are the remains of ships that have been lost 
at sea, from which their crews have been rescued or have 
perished ; or that have broken away or been driven by storms 
away from the shore. Water-filled and water-soaked, mast and 
bulwarks broken away, driven by winds and carried by currents, 
they float at the water's edge, to strike the merchant vessel as it 
presses on in the darkness or in the tempest. . There are 
men in this world who seem like these derelicts. They have 
allowed themselves to be swept into evil habits and evil lives, 
and, apparently, with hope abandoned, are drifting on, them- 
selves a menace to society, a curse to themselves, only awaiting 
the time when, by slow decay, sinking to lower and still lower 
depths, they shall disappear in the waters of eternal destruction 
aadoblivion. Solong as they live they are an evil and threaten- 
ing influence,in the way of others, ready to wreck and drag 
down those who may be brought into contact with their ruined 
lives. Herald and Presbyter, 
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DOMESTIC. 

THE result of the various conferences between the Com- 
mittee of Fifty,the Republican County Committee, and 
the representatives of the State Democracy was the adop- 
tion and nomination of a fusion ticket together with a 
platform declaring for modification of the Excise law and 
the principle of local option. While no definite charge was 
made against any member of the ticket, still the fact that 
it was a deal and that some of the men were well known as 
organization men aroused bitter opposition on the part of 
the Good Government Clubs, and they have resolved to 
abide by the ticket that they had already nominated. 
Meanwhile the German-American Reform Union, in its reg- 
ular wneeting, indorsed the Tammany ticket. This aroused 
very bitter feeling on the part of many of the leaders, and 
it is generally understood that there will be a very serious 
bolt. The Tammany ticket was put up also, and includes, 
as Judges of the Supreme Court, Messrs. Truax and Maclean 
and ex-Recorder Smyth, and as County Clerk, Henry D. 
Parroy. The whole ticketis a Tammany ticket of the old 
style, and is generally understood to have been selected by 
Mr. Croker himself. Much interest has been manifested 
in Dr. Parkhurst’s attitude. Fora time he refused to say 
anything, but at last came out with the statement that he 
should support the fusion ticket, notwithstanding his 
earnest opposition to the methods by which it was se- 
lected, and reserve to himself the right to scratch certain 
names upon it. His position is that the one thing to be 
done is to secure the absolute defeat of Tammany. If that 
can be done several years in succession, then other things 
may be secured, and, while disappointed at the result, he 
does not propose to antagonize tha fusion ticket. 


....The acting chief of police in this city has presented 
his report to the commissioners with regard to the work 
done since they took office. He speaks in the highest terms 
of the faithfulness and efficiency of a large part of the 
force, but claims that that is seriously hampered by the 
presence of a considerable el nt who are a constant hin- 
drance, and who cannot be reached by ordinary discipline, 
and can only te put out by securing special legislation. 
Arrangements have already been made for changes in the 
appointments, partly in the same line as previous changes, 
to secure better efficiency in the different districts, and 
partly with a view tothe approaching election, so that so 
far as possible absolute freedom from police management 
may be secured. 


....-[ndictments are to be brought against Corbett and 
Fitzsimmons, in Texas, and they are to leave the State to 
avoid arrest. There are reports that they are seeking to 
fight in Arkansas; but the Governor has stated that he will 
not allow it, and the central Government at Washington 
has sent instructions to prevent their fighting on any 
Government land. 


....The United States Circuit Court in San Francisco 
has rendered a decision against the Government in the 
suit against the estate of the late Senator Stanford to re- 
cover about $15,000,000 due to the Government from the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, of which the late Senator Stan- 
ford was president. There will be an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

....-The Court of Appeals at Albany has rendered its de- 
cision affirming the judgment of the lower court, sentenc- 
ing Bartholomew Shea to be executed for the murder of 
Robert Ross, in Troy during an election fight. This deci- 
sion is looked upon as a great victory for law and order. 


....Gen. William Mahone, of Virginia, died at Washing- 
ton, October 8th, from the effects of a paralytic stroke. 





FOREIGN, 


....-The rioting in Constantinople has ceased, but there is 
still a great feeling of uneasiness. The representatives of 
the foreigh powers sent early in the week a collective note 
to the Porte demanding rigorous inquiries into the disturb- 
ance, the release of innoceat persons who had been impris- 
oned ands cessation of arrests. The patrols were materially 
increased by infantry and cavalry, and every effort made to 
persuade the Armenians to leave the churches. At last, un- 
der the special pressure of the Armenian Patriarch, en- 
forced by the presence of the dragomans of the different 
legations, they were persuaded to withdraw to their homes. 
At the same time the Sultan sent several hundred sheep 
and a quantity of delicacies to the softas as a reward for 
their loyalty. In response to the collective note the Turk- 
ish Government announced the steps that had been taken 
to maintain order and declared that the Mussulmans were 
not the aggressors in the rioting but that the Armenians 
had killed inoffensive MosJems who were obliged to defend 
themselves. The British Mediterranean fleet has been as- 
sembled at the [sland of Lemnos, just outside of the Dar- 
denelles. This has created considerable anxiety at Con- 
stantinople, and the Sultan has earnestly requested that 
it be removed. The British Ambassador, however, 
refuses to give orders for its departure. Immediate- 
ly following the cessation of the worst disturb- 
ances in Constantinople came news of rioting in 
Nicomedia, Rodosto, and several other places in the vicin- 
ity of Constantinople; also reports of disturbances at 
Sivas, Van, Bitlis, and other places; but the most serious 
were from Trebizond, where a general riot occurred, in 
which large numbers were killed and wounded, a report to 
the Greek Government from the Consul giving the figures 
as high as four hundred. The Russian Government, it was 
reported, ordered a man-of-war to Trebizond, but counter- 
manded it on the statement from the Russian Consul that 
it would only increase the disturbance. There are various 
reports with regard to the question of reforms. According 
to some the Sultan has decided to grant reforms as Eng- 
land wishes, and te remove Said Pasha entirely from the 
ministry ; according to others the Russian Government is 
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backing Said Pasha and doing its best to hamper the action 
of the English Government. A new phase was furnished 
by the display of placards in Constantinople setting forth 
the demands of the Moslems, claiming that they are as 
much oppressed as the Christians. Some arreste were 
made, including that of a well-known lawyer, Izzet Effen- 
di. Statements from the different European capitals 
indicate that thereis astrife going on between Russia, 
supported by France, and England, for the predominant 
influence in Turkey. 


-...The War Office at Paris has received a dispatch stat- 
ing that Antananarivo was captured by the French troops 
on September 30th, that the Queen has made peace, and 
that General Metzinger has been appointed Governor. 
The conditions of peace as agreed upon provide for a rigor- 
ous French protectorate. There is to be no annexation, 
and the reign of the Queen is to be continued. Her hus- 
band, the Prime Minister, however, is to be exiled. The 
general Hova governmental organization is to be retained, 
but under terms insuring exclusive French control. There 
seems to have been some severe fighting before the French 
troops succeeded in entering the capital, which they did 
not accomplish until after a general bombardment had 
been carried on for some time, during which the royal 
palace was struck. 


...-As usual, there have been very conflicting reports 
from Cuba. The most significant items, however, have 
been the organization of the insurgents, the declaration of 
independence and the promulgation of laws. The Presi- 
dent nominated is Salvador Betancourt, the General-Chief 
is Maximo Gomez, and his Lieutenant-General, Antonio 
Maceo. It isgenerally expected that this Government will 
send an appeal to the United States Government for recog- 
nition, and the question of the relations to the insurgents 
will haveto be decided. In Spain it seems probable that 
the Cabinet crisis will be averted and that some means will 
be found for carrying on the Cuban war. 


....-Dispatches from Ku-Cheng state that the examina- 
tion of witnesses in regard to the massacres has been accom- 
panied with most brutal torture; that the British Consul 
protested against this, and that it was stopped in public, 
but evidently carried on in private. There are reports that 
the Viceroy of Fuhchau has assumed an attitude of defi- 
ance, and that the British Admiral has returned with his 
fleet ; also it is stated that the British Government has in- 
sisted upon the degradation of this viceroy also. 


...-According to dispatches from Honolulu the cholera 
has ceased in the Sandwich Islands. The record shows 87 
cases and 62 deaths. Public worship was resumed on Sep- 
tember 22d, after three weeks’ intermission. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


For more than eighteen hundred years its influence (the 
Rest_Day] has been elevating and refining. It has brought rest 
to body and mind. It has deepened and strengthened the do- 
mestic affections. It has been the friend of the poor. It. has 
eased the grinding yoke of toil. It has ennobled men by remind- 
ing them of their divine and eternal dignity. It was made for 
man as man, and therefore in the interests of humanity it should 
be jealously maintained. I am not willing that it should be sur- 
rendered to a traffic which fills our jails and almshouses and in- 
sane asylums.—Dr. A. J. F. BEHRENDS. 


..--[t is claimed that the poor man has as good right to his 
beer on the Sabbath as the rich man has to his fine wines 
brandies and whiskies. The jealousy of the poor man might ask 
no sweeter revenge than to continue the discrimination. For if 
the rich will continue to drink long enough they will become 
poor, and if the poor will quit drinking long enough they will be- 
come rich. An easier and wiser way of securing justice would be 
to amend the law and prevent the selling at rich men’s clubs, 
restaurants and hotel rooms.—Dr. F. C. IGLEHART, in North 
American Review. 





....The Protestants have to-day millions of their young men 
and women with college degrees. They make up the ranks of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Epworth League 
and the Society of Christian Endeavor. Such a class are wholly 
wanting with us. The young men who met in convention last 
week were vainly endeavoring to emulate the deeds and example 
of their Protestant coevals. We pitied them. They were not 
equipped for the contest. They were far in advance of their 
clergy, but crippled by not having their heavy siege guns behind 
them. Catholics can do nothing without their priests.— Western 
Watchman (Roman Catholic). 


...eThose who would like to abolish Sunday aitogether have 
been very fond of making use of the picture of the * Puritan Sab- 
bath ” as a bugaboo to frighten all who were not admirers of Pur- 
itanism into lending their support. And yet any genuine Chris- 
tian would prefer the real Puritan Sabbath to the proposed Lib- 
eral Sunday; for, underlying the somewhat somber and very 
rigid notions of the Puritans, the Puritan motive was to make 
holy the Lord’s Day, while the Liberal program would abolish 
the Lord’s Day altogether by turning Sunday chiefly into a day 
of amusement and of business. It would not be amusement for 
all, however, not even for those various non-Christian elements 
that are at the basis of every such agitation. The Liberal Sun- 
day would be a great day for the sweat shops; and it would not 
be long after it had once been tolerated by the law till almost 
every species of manual labor would be forced into activity on 
that day, just as is the case wherever in Europe this Liberal Sun- 
day has come to be the fashion.—Catholic Review. 


....The Episcopal Church looks forward to a corporate union 
of Christendom on the platform of tlie Aposties’ Creed and an 
episcopally ordained ministry; the Congregationalists declare 
that there is no hope of a speedy corporate union of all Churches, 
but believe that the spiritual unity of the Churches may be at- 
tained in a large measure ** by some form of federation which 
shall express to the world their common purpose and confession 
of faith in Jesus Christ, and which shall have for its object to 
make visible their fellowship, to remove misunderstandings, and 
to aid their consultations in establishing the Kingdom of God in 
the world.” . . There can be no doubt that until the pendu- 
lum of religious thought shall swing back to ecclesiasticism, ifit 
ever does so swing. the Congregational declaration is likely to be 
more generally accepted by Obristians as rational and feasible 
than that put forth by the Episcopal Church.—New York Tribune, 
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LIKE AS A FATHER. 


A PERSON of strong character is apt to despise those of 
whose lives folly and frivolity, inconstancy and incon- 
sistency, are marked features. A person of very strong 
character is likely to pity rather than despise. This is 
God's attitude ; and because of the human tendency to 
censoriousness and harsh judgments, Infinite Holiness is 
more kind and tender and forbearing than Finite Right- 
eousness, God is more humane than man, more patient 
with transgressors, both great and small ; more ready to 
make allowance, and far more willing to forgive and 
forget. 

At first thought one might suppose it to be otherwise. 
For God’s standard is higher than ours. He sees sin 
where we do not. Every violation of the law is known 
to him, and the line separating righteousness from 
unrighteousness is as plain to him as the line which 
separates the atmosphere from the ocean is to human 
vision. Being infinitely holy himself, hating sin with 
an unquenchable hatred, and having, so to speak, a 
superlative sensitiveness to wrong-doing, is it not marvel- 
ous that he can regard the sinner with the least degree 
of allowance? Why is he not tempted to sweep away 
utterly from his universe all traces of sin and sinners? 
We cannot tell, we only know that it is not so. For he 
has told us that— 

_ “ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.” 

This isa pity we can understand, for it is like that which 
we feel for our own children, And under what circum- 
stances do we who are pitiful feel most pity for our chil- 
dren? Is it not for those who are most unfortenate ; who 
suffer most from wrong-doing, or from natural causes? 
One of a family of five sons became in early childhood a 
half idiot, as the result of disease. The other four were 
intelligent, studious and excellent boys, with promise of 
useful lives. One was to enter the ministry. One after 
another they died, leaving only the imbecile to the 
stricken parents. Tho not vicious, the poor fellow was 
troublesome and hard tomanage. But father and mother 
never lost patience with the irresponsible boy and man, 
They never sent him away when visitors came, never 
apologized for him, never seemed ashamed of him. They 
pitied him, overlooked his many follies, and treated him 
all the more tenderly because of his sad condition. 
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We say such conduct is beautiful. So itis. It is more 
than humane ; it is of the divine pattern ; and it helps us 
to understand God's attitude of loving kindness toward 
those who live foolish lives,and seem as little subject to 
the rule of reason as does the poor idiot. There are par- 
ents who, in a rigor of righteousness, denounce and dis- 
own their children who have done foolishly and wick- 
edly. There are others, more godlike, who exercise more 
forbearance and show more tenderness to the wayward 
son or daughter. For the effects of sin are pitiful as are 
those of disease. If it is beautiful to see the fatherly love 
which surrounds the driveling idiot with watchful care, 
is it not much more beautiful to see the fatherly pity 
which is poured out on unrepentant prodigals, and which 
yeurns to forgive, becomes ever more tender, and never 
ceases to hope? 

Like as such a father pitieth, so the Lord pitieth not 
only them that fear him, but those of his children who 
have put him out of their thoughts. Many of these were 
in the multitudes over whom Jesus had compassion, and 
refused to send away fasting, lest they perish by the 
way. Why does God pity the sinner? Ask the father 
of the idiot why he pities his son ; ask the father of the 
fallen woman why he pities his daughter. Is it not be- 
cause their condition is pitiable? The Lord pitieth us, 
because ‘‘ he knoweth our frame, he remembereth that 
we are dust.” Outof the fullness of his knowledge of 
us, out of the plenitude of his mercy, out of the depths 
of his pity, comes the divine sympathy tous. And he 
bids us not to lie down in our sins as hopeless, helpless 
outcasts, but to let his fatherly goodness i nfold us, and 
restore us to the divine likeness through divine forgive- 
ness and divine regeneration, His mercy is boundless, 
‘As the heaven is high above the earth, so great is his 
mercy”; and ‘‘ as far a3 the east is from the west so far 
hath he removed our transgressions from us.” 

As One who sees and knows us altogether ; as One who 
understands the nature of sin and its unhappy results ; 
as One who remembereth that we are dust ; as One who 
loves purity and hates sin: as One who made us and 
loved us and gave himself for us—so does the Lord look 
upon us. It is out of his very strong character that his 
pity and love and mercy and our salvation come. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


ONE week once in three years is all that the Congre- 
gational churches of the United States require in which 
to do their business, assembled in National Council. The 
reason is that they really have no business to do such as 
many other denominations would call business. They 
pass no laws and they elect no officers. One secretary 
at fifieen hundred dollars a year is their highest pr.ze, 
and he has charge of the publication of the Year Book of 
the body. Everything else is in the line of what the 
name ‘*Council” implies. They consult together and 
they give counsel. They hear reports from the benevo- 
lent societies, they discuss the ways in which the work 
can best be done by these benevolent societies, by insti- 
tutional churches or by any other means, and they only 
pass resolutionson the subject. If tyranny rests heavy 
on the Christians of Turkey, or if missionaries are mas- 
sacred in China, they utter their opinion in a resolution. 
If in apy way the Kingdom of God can be advanced 
they talk about it and stir up each other’s pure minds, 
But there is from beginning to end not one particle of 
what may be called ecclesiastical business; no lobbying 
for offices, no competing for authority, nothing beyond 
the friendly differences of views which each desires to 
impress upon the body, well knowing that the body can- 
not direct one policy or another. It has givenits advice 
to the benevolent societies, but those benevolent societies 
are not the creatures of the Council, and will take into 
consideration the advice given. 

Perhaps nothing was more noticeable than the temper 
of the Council. There was absolutely no partisanship 
discoverable anywhere. The discussions which began 
some eight years ago seemed to have been entirely for- 
gotten, The members were earnest to stand shoulder 
to shoulder for the advancement of the work of the 
churches. Most prominent of all was the interest in 
their evangelical work, whether carried on by the 
churches themselves in various ways or by the benevo- 
lent societies. A solid day was given to the work of the 
benevolent, societies, and that day lapped over into the 
days that followed. There was no more interesting dis- 
cussion than that on the methods by which the churches 
should reach the people. The debts of the benevolent 
societies, and the methods by which those debts should 
be paid, and the special obligation of the churches to 
their own benevolent societies, received prolonged atten- 
tion. They did not hesitate to recommend that their 
own organizations have the preference in the gifts of the 
churches, and to deprecate the practice of those churches 
which seem to prefer to give their money to any other 
cause than that which is Congregational. To this extent 
it may be said that the denominational spirit, or at least 
the spirit of. denominational fellowship, was stronger 
than we have ever before known. 

The Alabama question, which is the new phase of the 
Georgia question, did not raise a breath of discussion. 
The white churches with whose State Convention the 
Alabama Colored Association has not yet united, came 
fully represented, but there was no representation from 
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the colored churches, and the case went by default. The 
report admitting the delegates from the State Conven- 
tion, however, very carefully provided that there should 
be no exclusion on the basis of race and that steps were 
to betaken for perfecting the union of the two bodies, 
and that meanwhile the recognition of the Convention 
was provisional. 

The most important action taken by the Council, and 
one which will make it memorable in the history of the 
denomination, is its approval of the basis of union, or 
alliance of denominations, offered by the New Jersey As- 
sociation, and apprcved by a large number of other State 
associations. This was approved by an overwhelming 
vote, altho a few delegates desired that there should be 
delay until it should again come before the various local 
and State bodies. It was evident that the Council de- 
sired something done. They were tired of mere talk 
about union ; and they believed that the committée in 
charge were in earnest, and they were glad to give their 
support. They heard with great delight Dr. Weston, 
representing a Commission of the Christian Connection, 
on union with the Congregationalists ; and there was an 
enthusiastic desire that something might be done to se- 
cure as close a union as possible. There was the same 
warm feeling toward the Free Baptists, and a direction 
tocontinue negotiations ; andthe failure to pass the reso- 
lution authorizing the Committee on Union with Other 
Denominations to secure a man who should give his time 
tothe work meant nothing more than a fear that this 
would be the opening for a new society, and not any lack 
of interest in the cause. 

The platform for union offered by the Anglican Church 
of Great Britain and the United States is no longer in the 
field. It has been to all intents and purposes withdrawn 
by the Episcopalians themselves, It is repudiated by a 
large party in the Church, perhaps the prevalent party, 
and it has been declined by general consent by other de- 
nominations; and the Presbyterians have definitely 
directed their committee on the subject to cease all cor- 
respondence until the Episcopal Church shall be ready to 
give recognition to ministers of other bodies. This they 
will not do under any circumstances. To attempt to do 
it would break up the Protestant EpiscopalChurch. We 
do not regret that the letters which we published from 
the Episcopal bishops on this subject have made the posi- 
tion of that Church clear. It was desirable that it should 
be made clear. The Anglican Church of the Oldand New 
World, with its 20,000.000 adherents, on the one side 
seeks recognition from the Roman Church, with its 180,- 
000,000 adherents, and that recognition is refused ; on 
the other side it refuses recognition to 180,000,000 other 
Protestants who are happy to grant it. Until this rec- 
ognition is granted other Protestants cannot accept the 
imposition of its episcopate. The field is open for other 
proposals for Church unity. 

The platform offered by the Congregationalists is that 
of the simple evangelical faith with liberty of interpreta- 
tion and administration. It reads as follows : 

1. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments inspired by the Holy Spirit, as containing all 
things necessary to salvation, and as being the rule and 
wna standard of Christian faith. - 

2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the divine Lord and Sav- 
ior malo the teacher of the world. 

3. The Church of Christ, which is his body, whose great 
mission it is to preach his Gospel to the world. 

4, Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures and in the administration of the Church. 

This basis of faith and liberty the Congregational 
churches offer to the world. They propose union of de- 
nominations on this basis wherever possible. Wherethe 
time is not ready for it they ask for a confederation, and 
they look for such a confederation of the Protestant 


_Churches of the United States before the end of the cen- 


tury. They are willing to follow or they are willing to 
lead, While the Congregationalists have been in council 
in Syracuse two other great bodies of Christians have 
been in similar conference and both have had before 
them this greatest of all subjects, except the evangeliza- 
tion of the world—Christian unity. What the Episcopa- 
lians will do with the communication of the Presbyterians 
asking for a definite statement in reference to recogni- 
tion of orders, is not yet published to the world, but is 

perfectly well known. It will be refused. The Lutheran 

General Council has reached a very important conclusion 
in coming into fraternal relations with the Lutheran 
General Synod. The committees of the two bodies have 
agreed, and the former body has this last week approved 

the action to enter upon a policy of comity in all mission 
work. Neither body isto interfere with the mission 
work of the other at home or abroad, and fraternal 
delegates are to be sent from one body to the other. This 
is the beginning of the end of a long and bitter strife. 
It prepares the way for a Lutheran confederation of 
Churches, and, we may say, final consolidation. 
The spirit of union is im all the Churches, 

It is of no use for any to fight against it. Those 
who oppose it will be left behind. Each body has 
its jealousies, its suspicions and its selfish interests ; but 
these will have to be sacrificed to the larger interest of 
the Church of Christ. Our Protestant Churches must 
presenta united front in their religious work; their 
one hundred and fifty schisms must be healed. They 
will be healed one by one through the union of bodies 
which never ought to have been separated ; and mean- 
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time, we trust, by a speedy confederation of them all. 
The action of the Congregational Council offers a plat- 
form which will be presented to other denominations, 
and which will deserve serious consideration. 


»— 





THE MUNICIPAL CAMPAIGN. 


It is now certain that there will be several tickets in 
the field this fall in the municipal campaign in this city. 
The ardent friends of Reform had hoped that there 
would be but two—that of Tammany and that of a com- 
bination against Tammany. They hoped this because 
they know perfectly well that Tammany is the strongest 
single organization in the city, and can wield more votes 
than any other. It follows that with Tammany in the 
field and the anti-Tammany forces greatly divided, vic- 
tory would come to that old and corrupt organization. 

While there is to be a combination against Tammany, 
there is also to bea combination with Tammany, and the 
Reform combination is by no means as strong and per- 
fect as it was a year ago. This is partly due to the posi- 
tion of the Republican Party, partly to the Germans, 
and partly to certain independent Democratic factions. 

The Republicans ought to have been enthusiastic for 
combination, for it brought them into power last year 
through representatives in various departments of the 
city government. Some of their politicians affected to 
believe that the victory would have come to them if 
there had been no combination; but it is quite certain 
that it would not. Many votes were made through the 
concentration of the opposition to Tammany which 
would have been lost if there had been several tickets in 
the field. The Republican body of voters is, of course, 
the next largest to that of Tammany ; and whige the poli- 
ticians this year made as tho they would have a straight 
ticket, they were shrewd enough to see that their hope 
of success was small unless a combination could be ef- 
fected. A combination was finally arranged by the me- 
dium of a committee of fifty, chosen by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a ticket consisting of Republicans and 
Democrats has been putin the field, and to it are pledged 
the best efforts both of the Republican organization and 
of the Chamber of Commerce Committee. Dr. Park- 
hurst has given it his approval, not as being perfectly 
satisfactory but as the best thing possible under the 
present peculiar position. 

Last year the German American Reform Union, which 
was supposed to represent about five thousand votes, en- 
tered bodily into the coalition against Tammany.* This 
year it has divided, and the feeling is so strong against 
the present municipal government for enforcing the laws 
against the opening of the saloons on Sunday that a 
large portion of this body of reformers has -been carried 
overto Tammany. It is true that some of the more 
representative men have withdrawn from it and refused 
to countenance the alliance with the old enemy ; but it 
is quite certain that a thousand or more votes which 
were counted for Reform last year will be counted 
against Reform this year. These men, who do not hesi- 
tate to call Mayor Strong and Commissioner Roosevelt 
bigots and fanatics for enforcing the laws against Sun- 
day opening, are so bigoted themselves in their opposi- 
tion to Sunday laws that, for the sake of Sunday beer, 
they are willing to sacrifice the great interests of the 
city. Itis curious to see men who were so outspoken 
against Tammany last year running for office this year 
on the Tammany ticket. Perhaps no man in the city 
has been more severe in his denunciation of that corrupt 
organization than the Hon. Octo Kempner. His descrip- 
tion of it in our own columns not many months ago was 
something terrific ; and yet he is now a Tammany nom- 
inee. If Reform had to depend upon ‘such elements its 
outlook would be hopeless indeed. 

But, fortunately, there is a great body of men who 
esteem an honest, business-like municipal government of 
greater importance than the spoils of office or the pro- 
motion of the interests of saloons. Those who exalt 
beer above Reform, and the question of Sunday opening 
above that of honest administration, are in their place 
when they are in the Tammany ranks ; they go out from 
us because they are not of us. 

There is an element of the Good Government clubs 
who do not think that reformers ought to confer with 
flesh and blood in making up their ticket. They insisted 
on nominating men without any reference to the support 
they might be able to get for them from other organiza- 
tions. They stand, they say, for principle, and are will- 
ing to be beaten for the sake of principle. Those of a 
more practical turn of mind, who are just as devoted to 
principle, see no harm in using practical common sense 
to make principle triumphant. We do not suppose that 
there will be many independent votes cast for the Good 
Government ticket ; but it will have the effect to narrow 
the margin, which is already unfortunately small, be- 
tween Tammany and the opposition to Tammany. There 
will, we hope, be a vigorous campaign, and we trust that 
despite the discouragements the Chamber of Commerce 
combination will win. 


_ 





--+-The South Carolina Constitutional Convention has 
adopted an article requiring all State officers to make oath 
that they have not been engaged in any duel. The propo- 
sition that they also swear that they have not taken part 
in any lynching was lost. 
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A STATESMAN’S VIEW OF MISSIONS. 





It is refreshing to read the straightforward tribute to 
missions in the address delivered by the Hon. John W. 
Foster at the Episcopal Convention at Minneapolis last 
week. We have been treated of late to an unusual 
amount of criticism of missions. Passing travelers, dip- 
lomatic and naval officials, resident merchants, Buddhist 
priests, Hindu philosophers, have combined in an attack 
that has had nota little weight with some who were not 
fully posted as to the facts. With some exceptions, they 
have been calm in tone and judicial in manner, and 
their assumption of absolute knowledge has been so 
complete as almost to overpower the ordinary reader, 
who is sometimes tempted to think that perhaps, after 
all, these men and women whom he has been brought up 
to revere were, not less noble in their purpose, but less 
wise in their action than he had supposed. 

To all such persons, and to those who are liable to 
meet them, we commend ex-Secretary Foster’s words. 
Not less calm and judicial in tone than Norman and Cur- 
zon and Vivekanandaand their associates, his statements 
carry on their face the evidence of an amount of per- 
sonal investigation which does not appear in theirs. To 
begin with he admits that his first impression was one of 
disappointment at the small results apparent, and ac- 
knowledges that this was the prevailing testimony of 
natives, foreign residents engaged in business and busi- 
ness officials. Closer examination,. however, changed 
his opinion. In India he found great improvement in 
the moral and social condition of the people, great ad- 
vance in education, hope for women and the lower classes 
such as had, under the old religions, been impossible, and 
anumber of Christians equal to those that could be 
counted under the Roman Empire at the end of the first 
century of the Christian era, a fact which he considers a 
just indication of success, As to the relation of missions 
to the general welfare of the country he mentions two 
significant facts : the contribution by the British admin- 
istration of $100,000 annually to the support of missions, 
and the statement by a Government official that if mis- 
sions did not exist, it would be the Government’s duty 
to invent them. 

Similar is his testimony to the work being done in 
China—medical, educational and evangelistic. The 
charge that the Chinese are so stolid and utterly de- 
graded, that it isa hopeless task to attempt to convert 
them, he answers by the simple account of what he saw 
in a revivalat one of the stations of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Even the riots, he considers, do not indi- 
cate any general hostility among the great mass of the 
people or nobility tothe missionaries or their work, but 
are the direct result of the scheming of the literati and 
the mandarins, assisted by the unpopularity of the Gov- 
ernment in view of the victory of Japan in the late war. 
Turning to Japan, after hearty words of appreciation for 
her great advance, he utters a word of warning, in the 
remark that ‘‘she makes a great mistake in accepting 
the results while she rejects the cause of Christian civili- 
zation”; but there is still sharper rebuke to some 
Americans in the following : 


“Christianity, however, would undoubtedly be to-day 
the recognized religion of Japan had those nominal adher- 
ents to it, with whom she first became acquainted, been 
true to their principles.’’ 


Missionaries in the field who have become almost fear- 
ful to entertain American guests, lest their hospitality be 
turned into occasion for attack, will read with gratitude 
Mr. Foster’s tribute to the self-denial which even in com- 
fortable homes and with several servants makes of their 
life a long-continued, almost unintermitting tax upon 
strength, physical, mental and nervous. They will also 
indorse most heartily his interpretation of their appeal for 
Government help as being based not at all on their work 
as missionaries but on their rights as citizens to the same 
protection accorded to other citizens. Perhaps the most 
significant passage of all is that in which he claims the 
triumph of Christianity and shows the present opportu- 
nity furnished by open doors to the whole heathen world, 
except Tibet, by accumulated facilities of steam, elec- 
tricity and the press, and most of all by the fact that the 
Bible is open to nine-tenths of the population of the earth 
in their native languages. 

Such words, coming from the man who probably did 
more than any other to bring about an honorable peace 
between two nations, themselves the field of extensive 
missionary effort, are full of meaning. No man who did 
not understand both Chinese and Japanese character 
could have had his influence with Chinese and Japanese 
rulers. More than that, they are the words of a man 
trained by a long experience to sift evidence and form 
just conclusions—one intimately acquainted as Secre- 
tary of State with foreign nations—and as such they must 
have weight, not only with men who already sympathize 


with missionary work, but with those who do not. We- 
do not forget the testimony already given by Minister 


Denby in China, by every minister that has spent more 
than a few months in Turkey, by English ambassadors 
and statesmen, including Governors-General of India 
and such men as Lord Shaftesbury—in fact, by every 
man of broad culture who has taken the pains to exam- 
ine into the work of missions. If missions needed de- 
fenders they have had them by the score; but none the 
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less will mission workers in every field be personally 
grateful to Mr. Foster for his stirring words and earnest 
appeal. ’ 





IN BULGARIA. 


THE key tothe situation in Bulgaria is the lack of 
men. The Minister of War is the biggest man in the 
crowd, and the crowd has no head. The man from 
within and without the Principality who can seize an 
opportunity has it in his power to shape Bulgarian his- 
tory for years. Prince Ferdinand is not the man to 
seize an opportunity—except to marit, He has made 
incessant blunders, and is still making them at the rate 
of several per hour, He has humiliated Bulgaria in the 
eyes of all Europe. He is vain and presuming, irritable, 
and despised by his supporters in general. Those near- 
est to him best know his narrow, seifish, nature and their 
hatred of him is a passion. He is disliked by everybody ; 
and he is happy if he can reckon upa majority of the 
people who have no stronger feeling than dislike ; they, 
at least, donot know him. It is worth noting, however, 
that the Princess Marie Louise is as modest, quiet, 
simple and attractive as Ferdinand is noisy, arrogant and 
repellent. All the people like the Princess; and if she 
could become regent, she would rule Bulgaria success- 
fully. 

Prime Minister Stoiloff is a good man, but he is not a 
politician and hates politics. He is good enough as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, for he can meet the repre- 
sentatives of the powers and talk with each in his own 

language intelligently and well. Butamong Bulgarians, 
he is disliked through having no power of adapting him- 
self to his people. He is an aristocrat in tastes, more 
difficult of access than the Prince himself; and he will 
not waste time in cultivating the friendship of country 
boors. Aside from this lack of political prudence, he 
allows his indolence to give the field of action to any 
who will take it, He is not the leader of his own politi- 
cal party. Several men inferior to him in ability but 
able managers, have far more influence in controlling 
the policy of the party than he, and even outbid him in 
the control of the very men who wish to hold him in 
power. These fellows are often unscrupulous; they go 
about the country compromising the Prime Minister by 
corrupt practices which he does not easily discover and 
is powerless to prevent. 

The Anti-Russian Party is now in the ascendant in 
Bulgaria, and Radoslavof is its leader. He is noc large 
enough in caliber to make a good Prime Minister, but he 
seems to fill the position of only available candidate just 
now, 





» 


THE FALL OF THE HOVA KINGDOM. 


THE fall of Antananarivo means the end of independ- 
ent native government in Madagascar. If the deep re- 
gret of the civilized world could restore the kingdom 
to the Hovas, we have no doubt that it would be done. 
There are several reasons why this is so. In the first 
place, there is a feeling that Madagascar ought to belong 
to its own native race. It is too far away from France 
to make French rights, which are not those of purchase, 
seem-anything more than the rights of successful in- 
vaders, In the second place, the world would like to see 
how the African race, under such conditions as those 
which existed in that tropical island, can succeed in the 
art of government. 

Nobody who knows Madagascar pretends that the 
Hova civilization, which was the best in the island, is 
equal to that of most Caucasian nations; but everybody 
must admit that the ruling tribes had progressed many 
stages from barbarism toward the highest civilization. 
They have become a Christian people. Through the 
efforts of English and Scandinavian missionaries they 
accepted the Gospel, and the civilization which the dom- 
inant tribes represent is Christian civilization. They 
have their own churches, their own forms of worship, 
their own native ministry,and their own missionary work 
among the surrounding tribes still in heathenism ; they 
maintain their own Christian institutions, including a 
Christian press and Christian schools, and present to the 
world an admirable example of waat the Gospel can do 
for degraded savages. Such they were when the mis- 
sionaries first found them, and no chapter in the history 
of modern missions is more heroic than that of early 
effort in Madagascar. Some say that these natives coun- 
tenance slavery, and that they even yet practice a 
system of serfdom which is cruel and depressing. We 
are told, moreover, that the standard of morals is shock- 
ingly low in some respects. We may admit all this, and 
we need not go very far back in our own history to par- 
allel Madagascan slavery and serfdom with American 
slavery. And as to Madagascan morals, we can easily 
find Caucasian nations whose standard is scarcely 
higher. 

It is not long that this experiment in native African 
government has been in progress. It is but little more 
than’ three-quarters of a century since the first English 
missionaries went to the island. When we consider the 
immense difference between the savage Hovas and the 
Christian Hovas we must acknowledge that the advance 
has been wonderful. Here was a Government which en- 
deavored to elevate the people and to spread the beniga 
influences of peace, prosperity and education throughout 
the island. The French have ruthlessly overthrown it. 
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They claim, of course, that they are justified in doing so, 
that they obtained certain rights in the island as long 
ago as the middle of the seventeenth century, and that 
they can point to the treaty with England in 1885, by 
which that great nation agreed to recognize a French 
protectorate. But the Malagasy never agreed to this 
protectorate. They protested against it, sought to influ- 
ence English sentiment against it, and have fallen fight- 
ing againstit. But England had done too much itself in 
the way of invading distant territories in the past to be- 
come suddenly scrupulous upon this point, and having 
other interests in the continent of Africa, it made no 
difficulty in sacrificing the little kingdom at Antana- 
narivo. 

We speak of the overthrow of the kingdom, As the 
French forces have occupied the capital and a rigorous 
Protectorate has been established, and as the whole 
island is now at the mercy of the invader, the most 
natural expectation is that Madagascar will become 
henceforth French territory, and that French rule will 
succeed native rule. We cannot see so excellent a na- 
tive government perish without protest. We recognize 
no right ia French pretensions except the right of might. 
France is strong; Madagascar is weak; and so long as 
there is no international compact to protect the weak 
against the strong, such invaders as France will be 
allowed to pursue their career of conquest round the 
world, except in so far as their claims conflict with the 
claims of other strong powers. Late news from the capi- 
tal shows that during all the excitement incident to the 
invasion, perfect order was maintained ; the ‘‘ angry feel- 
ing against foreigners,” which has been reported, the 
missionaries say did not exist. The missionaries and 
nearly all the European women remained at their posts, 
confident in the ability and purpose of the Government 
to protect life. 

To the French conquerors we have no word of con- 
gratuiation to extend. Representing a nation which be- 
lieves: in the Gospel of peace, they have proved them- 
selves to be wanton aggressors. Tothe Christian natives 
who have so bravely defended their independence, we 
have only words of sympathy to offer. The wrong and 
the shame and the disgrace of the war belong not to 
them, but to their conquerers. 





€ditorial Votes. 


WE publish this week an unusually large number of 
short, interesting contributions, beginning with that of 
Maurice Thompson on the need of good weather for certain 
novelists and others ; Professor Richardson describes a visit 
to Arcadia; Countess von Krockow gives some reminis- 
cences of the fall of Paris; Dr. H. L. Wayland and Bishop 
Tanner discuss the question of Negro education ; an Eng- 
lish lady, Mrs. H. R. Haweis, describes the American young 
man ; James Payn contributes English notes ; James Knapp 
Reeve gives a concluding article on the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion ; W.S. Harwood reports the meeting of the American 
Humane Society ; Professor Duffield has something to say 
about the Portland Inerrancy Deliverance ; Dr. E. T. Cor- 
win speaks of the Van Corlear discovery, and the Indian 
vocabulary in connection therewith is given; Sophia A. 
Walker contributes art notes, and E. I. Stevenson has a 
special article devoted to the American production of 
“Hansel and Gretel,’ the extraordinary musical setting 
given to a child’s fairy story by the German composer, 
Engelbert Humperdinck. In our religious department re- 
ports are given of the Congregational Council and of the 
Episcopal General Convention ; there is a number of mis- 
sionary letters, and the reports of the American Board 
are summarized. In Farm and Garden there are articles 
by William Hoyt Coleman, E. P. Powell and Frank H. 
Sweet. The stories are by the late Robert Beverly Hale, 
Charles M. Sheldon, Walter Leon Sawyer, and Bessie F. 
Bingham ; and the poems by Rosamund Marriott Watson 
(Graham R. Tomson), S. E. Adams, and Nancy Mann 
Waddle. 








Dr. A. J. F. BEHRENDS recently preached a strong ser- 
mon ou the Sunday question, takiaog the position that the 
rest day should be preserved, and insisting,with much em- 
phasis, that no encroachments by the saloons should be 
allowed. The Brooklyn Eugle, commenting on the sermon, 
said: 

“ The proposition which is before the people now is not a prop- 
osition for the abolishing of Sunday. The voters are to beasked 
to decide whether they want a Sunday law which can be enforced 
and which represents the desires of the people of the various 
parts of the State, or whether they want the present law, that is 
used as an instrument of blackmail, to remain on the statute 
books.” 

It is clear enough that the use of the present law for pur- 
poses of blackmail in New York City was Tammany’s 
method of using a good law for a bad purpose. We do not 
say that the present law is a perfect law ; but it is sufficient 
to give us a quiet, orderly Sunday where it is enforced. 
Now the cry for a Sunday law that ‘can be enfurced”’ isa 
specious cry. The fact that a law is not enforced is not a 
proof that it cannot be enforced or ought not to be en- 
forced, If saloon keepers have disobeyed the law it is what 
everybody expects of that class of men. The Sunday law is 
not the only law that they habitually disobey ; there are 
many other laws which most decent people recognize as 
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wise and necessary laws which the saloon keeper does not 
hesitate to defy. Now when a law that “can be enforced” 
is demanded, it means that the barriers should be removed ; 
that because saloon keepers find it to be to their interest to 
disobey the law, the law should be changed to accommodate 
them ; it means a law far more liberal to them, legalizing 
acts which are now punishable ; it means, in the last anal- 
ysis, a law. so liberal in its provisions that no saloon keeper 
will find it necessary to violate it—a law with few restraints, 
and therefore fewer safeguards for the benefit of society. 
That is what a law that “can be enforced” generally 
means. We prefer to stand for the law as it now is, making 
itif anything a little more restrictive. Moreover, that it 
can be enforced Commissioner Roosevelt has incontestably 
demonstrated right here in New York City. 





THE excise planks of all thecity platforms are thoroughly 
bad. The fusion plank is that of the Republican County 
Convention, which in large part is that of the State 
Democracy. Of course, Tammany’s position is the saloon 
position. All the planks, even including that of the Good 
Government clubs, talk about allowing reasonable liberty 
to those whose customs differ from ourown. The Christian 
voter who has strong convictions on the Sunday question 
would be in a lamentable position in this campaign if he 
had to consider what excise platform he should stand on. 
He would be like the Negro, who declared that if there 
were only two roads out of this life, one leading to the place 
of torment and the other to everlasting destruction, he 
would take to the woods. Such a man would have to 
reject all platforms and tickets, and take an independent 
position. The truth is, that while Tammany caters to the 
saloon, the anti-Tammany combination is afraid that the 
Sunday question will weaken it, and reinstate that old and 
corrupt organization. They think it better to compromise 
on a subsidiary question like this than to lose the election. 
It is extremely important that the election should be won ; 
but we advise all Christian voters who believe that the 
saloon should be closed on Sunday to denounce the various 
excise planks, and yet vote for the fusion ticket. As Re- 
publicans they can couscientiously stand on the State 
platform. That declares the position of the Republican 
Party, and not the miserable, truckling contrivance which 
the County Republicans have adopted, It is curious that, 
while all organizations truckle to the Saloon, The Sun, in a 
sober review of the situation, should come to the conclusion 
that the people of New York would.vote in favor of a 
dry Sunday. If this is so, and most good observers believe 
that it is, we have no platform to represent the majority. 





WE like to present the more favorable view of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and to recognize its adaptation 
of its methods to the genius of free institutions and un- 
trammeled thought. Yet we would not wholly neglect the 
less admirable side ofthat Church. The Catholic Herald 
quotes with approval the authority of the *‘ great Jesuit 
theologian, Father Perrone,” that there are not, and can- 
not be any Protestant saints. He says: 


“Alife of probity or ordinary virtue is one thing; sanctity, 
taken in the strict meaning of the word, is quite another. They 
may very wellgrant you that there are among Protestants some 
virtuous and honest men, but saints who have habitually and 
constantly followed the path of the heroic virtues, who have 
faced death with joy and even resignation, amid trials the most 
difficult and temptations of every kind, amid persecutions, con- 
tradictions, derision and injury; saints whose good acts were 
recompensed by ingratitude,and who never ceased, however, 
to pray for their persecutors, to offer up for them their penances 
and tortures in all humility and in a spirit of incessant mortifica- 
tion—no, Protestants have no saints of this kind and never can 
have them !” 


This is charity for you, and published when the news was 


fresh of a dozen Protestant missionary martyrs in China 
and Africa. 





SUPERINTENDENT SHEATS, of Florida, has issued a long 
letter addressed to his critics, in which he takes distinctly 
the position that the main purpose of Northern philan- 
thropists who establish schools for the Negroes in the South 
is to promote a process of miscegenation. He evidently 
believes it. He isa fanatic on the subject. He cannot find 
one case in Floridain which miscegenation has occurred as 
a result of Northern education of the Negro; he can find a 
thousand cases for which his own people are responsible, 
He begins his letter by speaking of the school, against 
which the law is directed which forbids white pupils to be 
educated or boarded in the same building with colored stu- 
dents, as ‘‘the social and moral blotch at Orange Park, 
seeking to secrete and infuse virus into our social body pol- 
itic, otherwise known as a race co-educational school.” 
This is the way he describes the education given by our 
missionary schools: 

“The education they give, not being suited to their condition 
of life and the spheres in which they must move; in other words, 
they educate them into dreamy and impracticable failures, their 
heads being lifted above their own people and filled with notions 
and aspirations never to be realized; namely wealth, position, 
and white companionship.” 

Here is another choice passage : 

“The wisdom of the all-wise God failed to create the races of 
men equal, and no more designed that they should be so consid- 
ered and treated in social and marital relations than he intended 
that the gorilla should be so esteemed and treated.” 

He claims to be a warm friend of colored education; but 
this is the kind of education that he favors: 

** I now serve public notice upon their unwise friends and the 
Negroes as well that I pledge myself to lead a movement in this 
State with the design of so amending the State constitution as to 
relieve the whites from all connection with Negro education, 
and to cease all appropriations to their schools of every grade 
only as it is paid by Negro taxpayers.” 


That is the unblushing proposition that the richer class 
shall not be responsible for the education of the poorer 
class, that only Negro taxes shail support Negro schools, 
We not only declare that the actual result would be to 
break down the Negro schools of Florida, but that such was 
the purpose, 
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WE thought it proper to write to President B. L. Whit- 
man, of the Columbian University, at Washington, which 
calls itself the National Baptist University, asking whether 
it was true that, while the Catholic University declares 
its doors open to all students of any color or race or sex, 
the Columbian University refuses to admit a colored stu- 
dent. He gives us the following explicit answer : 


So far as I have been able to inform myself in the three weeks I 
have been here there is nothing in the college laws to prevent the 
admission of colored students, but local sentiment is strongly set 
against educating the races together. The Government has pro- 
vided separate instruction for the Negro, covering all grades 
from primary to university work, and this appears to have been 
the solution of the problem accepted by the District. I know of 
no institution in the District that educates the races together. 
The Catholic University of Georgetown does not. If the new 
Catholic University will do so I shall be glad; butin spite of all 
announcements that there was to be no discrimination against 
sex or color, no degrees are offered to women, and 1am not sure 
that the implied promise to colored students has been any better 
kept. 

So far as Columbian is concerned, therefore, I may say that I 
understand that as a matter of practice it does not admit colored 
students, so following the policy of all the institutions in this sec- 
tion that have made a record on the subject. In every one of the 
half-dozen cases of admission of colored students to Columbian 


-in recent years there has been trouble which has been adjusted 


by the student in yuestion withdrawing from the institution. 
President Whitman incloses an iuterview with himself on 
that subject from which we quote the essential para- 
graphs: 

**It seemed to me when I came here from the North that the 
course of Columbian ia this matter had been settled by some fifty 
years of practice. I certainly had not expected that because a 
new man had been brought in to fill the position of president 
the question would be reopened. And settled, as I say the matter 
has been for half a century, [ think it would take more than the 
presence of one new man in the university to effect a change. 

* As for myself, 1 cannot enter into any controversy on this sub- 
ject. Irecognize the conditions that surround the question of 
mixing white and colored students in schools of this locality. It 
has been settlgd ever since the country has been settled, and I 
think it will be a good many years before there will be even a 
possibility of any great change from the existing practice.” 
Evidently President Whitman was not born to be a re- 
former. 


THE situation in Turkey is less critical than a week ago, 
but scarcely more satisfactory. Rioting has ceased in 
Constantinople, but it has commenced elsewhere, notably 
in Trebizond, while reports of disturbance come from 
Sivas, Nicomedia and several cities nearthe Capital. The 
English Ambassador has been insistent in his demands for 
the restoration of order, and has refused absolutely to 
withdraw the British fleet from Lemnos where it lies in 
full sight of the entrance to the Dardanelles. The Sultan 
has given various assurances of investigation, but has made 
his own ideas very plain by donations of food and delica- 
cies to the softas with thanks for their loyalty. Itis the 
old story of Turkish delay, false promises, utter disregard 
of all righteousness. The most serious element is the very 
evident lukewarmness of Russia and France, the latter as 
usual saying B tothe Czar’s A. Were the three powers to 
unite positively in their demands the Sultan would yield 
to-morrow. The simple fact is, they are not united. While 
joining in collective notes of various kinds each is holding 
off from aggressive action lest the other gain some undue 
advantage. It is becoming evident, also, that Germany is 
hesitant. German papers are beginning to criticise England 
for the peremptoriness of her demands and intimate that 
the whole trouble is due to Armenian revolutionists 
aided and abetted by friends in England. Meanwhile 
from the interior came reports of utter despair 
on the part of the Armenians. Notwithstanding 
a fairly good harvest, the suffering throughout Eastern 
Turkey is intense. Messrs. Cole, Knappand Rayrnolds are 
doing the best possible with the funds at their disposal, 
but need $50,000 instead of $10,000. The Turkish officials 
are trying palaver, but bishops of all churches, Greek as 
well as Armenian, are holding off, waiting to see some 
sign of action, and doing their best to keep the people in 
check. Now that the torch is lighted, it may be too late 
to prevent the conflagration. There is a pdint at which 
human patience breaks and, however unwisely, prefers 
death and destruction to longer waiting. There are indi- 
cations that others are coming to the assistance of the 
Armenians. The placards posted in Constantinople rep- 
resenting the needs of overtaxed and oppressed Moslems, 
for which Izzet Effendi, one of the best known Turks in 
the city, is in prison, are a sign of the times, and a most sig- 
nificant one. The reported statements from the officials 
of the European Governments are that all will be arranged; 
but they will have only themselves to thank if, while they 
are consulting and conferring and finessing, there comes a 
crash that will destroy all their plans. A few positive un- 
mistakable words are all that is necessary for at least a 
measure of order. Complete quiet can only be assured by 
very evident change in the whole conduct of the Govern- 
ment. Cam such a change be assured under the Sultan ? 
It will not be many months, we believe, before the question 
is answered one way or the other. 





....One of the Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court has began to ride the bicycle! Think of it! A 
member of our most dignified tribunal trying to controla 
most erratic wheel; now on this side, now on that,ina 
most unjudicial manner; a most learned Justice ringing 
his bell or blowing his whistle for right of way; smashing 
into plebeian wheels ; coasting down hill; scorching with 
other cyclists; taking a judicial header, and even being 
arrested for letting his light go out! Oh, the ermine, the 
ermine! And the example, where is it tostop? Next we 
shall have the Chief Justice and Mr. Associate-Justice 
White riding tandem, And it is within the possibilities 
that when the Justices go on their solemn annual pilgrim- 
age to the White House on opening day in October, 1897 
they will go on a tandem built for nine} Henceforth, let 
no man call bicycling common. 
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..--Among the many and great excellences of The Sun 
we do not count its utterances on religious subjects. We 
should not go to it as quickly as to some other newspapers 
forasecular view of the condition of religion. It says, 
in a recent issue : 

“Religion is an unchangeable fact; it Abides forever in the 
world despite all assaults. . . . 

“We believe that there is more, far more, religious activity in 
the world in our times than ever existed at any other time since 
Christianity was propagated. 

“ Religion isthe strongest, the most enduring, and the most 
vivacious of all the powers in our world. Firmer than the rock 
it stands.” 

We take pleasure in quoting so much as of no little signifi- 
cance. 


-.+.We put together the two articles by Bishop Tanner 
and Dr. H. L. Wayland on the higher education of the 
Negro. We see no reason for any different: policy with Ne- 
groes than with other poor people. This city offers its 
common schools, its normal schools, and its collegiate edu- 
cation to the poorest Russian immigrants, and they accept 
allthey can get, the very best. We know of no other policy 
for Negroes. We would have the highest university edu- 
cation open to them, and the more who can take advantage 
of the chance the better. Few can; most will continue in 
the lower walks, educated in common schools, or schools of 
the grade of Tuskegee; but the greatest influence will 
come from those who have had the best education. The 
best is none too good. Thereis room for them all. 


....The women, at all events, believe in Sunday closing. 
A woman, with ‘a long scar on the back of her neck,” just 
discharged from hospital, says her husband, to whom she 
owes the scar, is very kind except when drunk. She says 
Sunday closing would save women a good deal of beating. 
Others say it would save a good deal of money for wives 
and children. Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell reports two 
women on the East side as saying, the one that the two sa- 
loons near her house are both shut up tight now, and she 
no longer sees children and others running to them for 
drink ; the other, that she knows men who used to spend 
their movey io drink Sundays, but now their families get 
it. ‘‘Oh,”’ she added, “ it’s just splendid !”’ 


.... We are very glad to publish the report of the meeting 
of the American Humane Society. Wedo not wholly con- 
demn vivisection, and believe that under proper restric- 
tions it is defensible, and has been productive of knowledge 
valuable to human life; but the repeating in schools of 
experiments on animal life, the results of which are per- 
fectly well kuown, just to illustrate a fact to a class of 
pupils, is cruel and barbarous, and ought to be prevented 
by law. The stories we have of stables of horses and great 
collections of smaller animals kept to be tortured in need- 
less vivisection, out of which no new knowledge can come, 
are simply horrible; and we thank this society for its good 
work, 


...-Commentinog upon the refusal of the Columbian 
University (Baptist), of Washington, D. C., to admita 
young colored man as a student, he Catholic Mirror, of 
Baltimore, contrasts this action with the fact that the 
Catholic University opens its doors to all ‘‘ irrespective of 
race, color, creed or sex,’”’a principle which it says is 
“truly Catholic and truly American.” [t then offers to 
wager a cent or two that when the Methodist University is 
established in Washington, colored men will not be admit- 
ted on an equality with whites. We feel warranted in 
prophesyiag the direct contrary. Thereis not one chance 
in a thousand that they will be rejected. 


....Our correspondent anticipated what has taken place, 
that the desigoution of the presiding bishop of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church by the title of Primate, recom- 
mended in committee, has been defeated in the House of 
Deputies, the clergy voting for it, but the lay deputations 
giviog it a handsome and deserved defeat. In this conflict 
of opinion great praise is due to J. Pierpont Morgan, who 
was the leader of the laymen. And yet it probably means 
simply a delay of three years. Dignuities tend to increase 
and become more honorific. 


-»..One of the most important acts of the Congregational 
Council at Syracuse called out ‘not a word of discussion. 
It was the approval of the omission in the Handbook of 
Congregationalism of some three words in the last of the 
so-called Congregational creeds, in which infants are men- 
tioned as the proper subjects of baptism. This creed is 
often proposed to new churches in the West, and it shuts 
out Baptists. The omission is in the interests of liberty 
and unity. 


..». The recent municipal election in Indianapolis turned 
in large part upon the question of enforcing the law 
against Sunday saloons. The Republican mayor who had 
closed them was defeated, and the election of the Demo- 
cratic candidate was hailed as a victory for them. But to 
the chagrin of the rumsellers he has announced that the 
policy of his predecessor will be his policy, and that the law 
will continue to be enforced. 


.... Temperance people will have great sympathy with 
the effort which the colored women of Tuskegee, Ala., led 
by Mrs. Booker T. Washington, are making to have the 
concession to a saloon in the Negro building at the Atlanta 
Exposition withdrawn. They declare that the presence of 
& saloon in that building, which is the only one to which 
the colored race of both sexes have free access, is an insult 


and disgrace, and they want ‘this disreputable traffic”’ 
discontinued. 


-.--St. Louis is waking to the question of enforcement 
of Sunday laws. The Chief of Police asks for the moral 
Support of the pastors, and he has been given abundant 
assurance of it. he Western Watchman is enthusiastic 
for a Sunday“ unfermented by beer or the passions that 
beer engenders.” 


----Just as long as we can we shall continue to discredit 


the re that Sir Edwin Arnold is to be made poet lau- 
ys succession to Tennyson. That would be too great 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL TRIENNIAL NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL. 


FIRST DAY.—WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9TH. 


THE Council was called to order at ten o’clock A.M, at 
Plymouth Church, Syracuse, N. Y., by the retiring Moder- 
ator, A. H. Quint, D.D., and after the devotional services 
ex-Governor Nelson Dingley, of Maine, was elected Moder- 
ator. The Pastor of Plymouth Church, in which the Coun- 
cil met, E. N. Packard, D.D., gave the address of welcome. 
After the appointment of committees, the retiring Modera- 
tor delivered an address. 

DR. QUINT’S ADDRESS. 

Elders and Messengers of the Churches:—You will not censure 
me, I know, if fur the moment I turnin memory to the hour when 
at Oberlin, twenty-four years ago, there came to me, as Chair- 
man of the Preliminary Committee of our churches, the simple 
duty and the great honor of calling to order the members of that 
First Council. I see before me, here and there, one who was 
then present. You will certainly allow me to mention the faith- 
ful Registrar, who has served us so efficiently from that period 
until now. Bnt Budington,the Moderator; Bacon, who preached 
the sermon; Ray Palmer, whose beautiful hymn, beginning ** My 
faith looks upto Thee,” was sung thenas now; Langworthy and 
Wolcott, from the East; Atkinson and Dwinell from the Pacific 
shore; Healy from the mouth of the Mississippi ; and, from the 
intermediate States, Finney, Morgan, Sturtevant, Andrews, 
Chapin, Turner, Post, Ross, Merriman, Kitchel; with Barstow, 
Russell Bradford, Hardy, Farnsworth, Grinnell, and the war- 
Governor Buckingham—have all gone, with many another, from 
the Church militant, where they fought a good fight, to the 
Church triumphant, where they find the promised rest. . . . 

There are interesting questions agitating the Christian world, 
or some parts of the Christian world, which I do not care to 
enumerate. They are mainly controversial. I donot think we 
are here to discussthem. If they were to be discussed any- 
where, certainly I sbould not feel called upon to introduce them. 
There is a primal thought, under Christ, which seems to belong 
to this occasion. This Council stands before the world as a Con- 
gregational Council. We are Congregational people. Our 
churches are Congregational. Our ministers are Congregation- 
al. Our methods in carrying on the work of the Gospel are Con- 
gregational. The word seemsto differentiate us from other parts 
of the Church catholic. What in the present condition of the 
Church, and particularly in the desire for Church unity, does 
Congregationalism signify? Let us attempt an answer. 

Yet first, we are not separated from the great Church of Christ 
by any distinctive doctrines. We affirm no provincial theologies. 
We hold the historic faith in common with all Christendom. The 
constitution of this association of churches itself declares that 
the understunding of the Scriptures by our churches is in accord- 
ance with the faith commonly called Evangelical. It is the faith 
embodied in the consensus of the whole Church. So greatly and 
reverently do we recognize the supremacy of the sublime facts of 
redemption in comparison with even the most important of be- 
liefs which distinguish any one part of the visible Church from 
any other part, that we are at a disadvantage when we come to 
discuss any peculiarities of our own. 

Congregationalism is almost ashamed to be distinctive, and 

gladly it would be merged in the undivided Church, if it found 
the undivided catholic Church in which to lose its name. It is 
so merged, so far as the mighty facts of Christ’s royalty are con- 
cerned, and it refuses to be separated from Christians of other 
organized polities in the communion of faith, or in the labors of 
the Church universal for the salvation of men. 
* Yet again, while we have a particular outward order and cer- 
tain methods of service which we conscientiously believe are the 
best for us, and to which we think we have been providentially 
led, we do not say that this order and these methods are the best 
for others. Still more, we dare not exalt a system into any such 
prominence as toobscure or diminish the real glory of the king- 
dom of Christ itself; nor dare we limit in thought the power of 
the Holy Spirit to work through all agencies. Before the fruits 
of the Spirit, wherever found, we bow in reverence. Our chosen 
instrumentalities have, in fact. suffered from this breadth. We 
have dreaded, not to be called narrow, but to be narrow, in bene- 
factions and labors for the great cause. Our churches have been 
the favorite foraging fields of men who sought for gifts to pro- 
mote individual enterprises outside of our established work. altho 
often of the same character—enterprises which appealed to sym- 
pathy,and which mayor may not have been wise in inception or 
judicious in management. Gifts have not been niggardly 
even when appeals came from men of other denominations for 
purely denominational use. We have established thirty-four 
colleges and universities outside of New England ; had the mon- 
eys which our people have given to kindred work outside of our 
fold been given to these institutions, not one of the feeblest of 
ours would now be lacking the generous endowments necessary 
to their highest success. Had the moneys lavishly given upon 
personal appeals to the assistance of work which is far better 
done under the guaranties and by the hands of our own respon- 
sible agents, appointed by our own churches, been given to those 
agencies, our great societies would not now’ be depressed by the 
chilling debt-cloud which hangs over them. 

Our Congregationalism came to us historically, by the way uf 
Plymouth Rock. It came from England through Holland, wherea 
band of exiles from their native land had kept their faith in sub- 
lime patience. One of those Pilgrims has told us of the tender 
words with which their pastor, John Robinson, bade them fare- 
well, as they were embarking for the New Wor:d: 

** We are now ere long to part asunder, and the Lord knoweth 
whether ever he should live to see our faces again; but whether 
the Lord had appointed it or not. he charged us before God and 
his blessed angels, to follow him no further than he followed 
Christ. And if God should reveal anything to us by any other 
instrument of his, to be as ready to receive it as ever we were to 
receive any truth by his ministry: For he was very confident the 
Lord had more truth and light yet to break forth vut of his holy 

Word.” 

If we had a human charter, it would be this utterance. I know 
of nothing in all literature which more completely contains, or 
more beautifully expresses, the germinant principles of our sys- 
tem. Two great facts are recognized : First, the absolute suprem- 
acy of Jesus Christ; secondly, the authority of the Word of God, 
given usin the holy Scriptures as the historic guide of faith in 
that supreme Lord. I refer to it not as authoritative, but as 


illustrative. . . . 

The sole supremacy of Jesus Christ as the head of the Church, 
strikes away the name and authority of any and every man, 
however great that man, in determining theology or in giving 
name toasect. John Robinson, before whom those exiles bowed, 
in his sublime self-abnegation turned their look to Christ, and he 
foreknew that some other would come who would increase while 
himself should decrease. Christ only. We cannot assume the 


name of Luther or Calvin or Wesley. Great men were these, 
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mighty men, and their life has been infused into the Christian 
Church, and their teachings have added to the great wealth of 
Christian thought. But we look above them to their Lord and our 
Lord, and bow only to the name of him who sitteth upon the 
throne forever and ever. 

It would be needless for us to tell the world that the word of 
God expressed in the sacred Scriptures is to us authoritative. 1t 
is exclusively authoritative. Men have said plainly, by way of 
disparagement, that the Church existed before the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and gave usthose Scriptures. But we recognize 
the fact that without those Scriptures we should not know that 
there wasa Church. We should not know even that there was 
a Christ. ‘“‘Men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” Here are the teachings of the unerring Christ, to whose 
slightest word, brought to the remembrance of the apostolic 
writers by the Holy Spirit, as Jesus himself promised should be 
done, we listen in profound submission. But, for this very rea- 
son, we find ourselves obliged to refuse submission to such as 
claim authority to impose upon us their own creeds and confes- 
sions of faith. Our creeds, when we make them, are only our 
testimonies of belief. They are not statutes. We must hold to 
the truth; but we distinguish between the truth and the for- 
mulas in which that truth may be stated. It isa vital distine- 
tion. Even when the forms of statement of scriptural truths 
made by men who placed them in logical and orderly arrange- 
ment may satisfy us, we accept them because they seem to us to 
express facts, and not because there is any authority for requir- 
ing us to acceptthem. From them we continually recur to the 
Scriptures for the infallible word of God. The evangelical faith 
we find in various confessions, but we cannot admit any one of 
these confessions to be authoritative or exclusive. It is easy to 
state the scriptural facts in simple language. But men have 
made great theological treatises, philosophical, metaphysical, 
inferential, which they have called confessions of faith. We 
study them, but Christ has given none of their authors commis- 
sion to impose them upon his Church. 

The best of these forms of statement are human, and there- 
fore imperfect in their language. They are incomplete, because 
human experience cannot cover the complete truth of God. They 
are sectional, because framed by single sections of the whole 
Church. They are conceived in the spirit of a particular age, 
and, so far as thus conceived, may not be fitted to the age which 
follows. The truth in them is eternal; the outward expression 
of that truth is transitory. There is no logical ending to the 
search for authoritative and unchangeable creeds till we reach 
the Vatican. 

We can then readily see the Congregational position as to the 

outward unity of the Church general of which we are a part. 
Under Christ’s supreme authority, and in the devout acceptance 
of the Evangelical faith, visible unity is possible. But this unity 
is not uniformity. Each part of the Church of Christ can recog- 
nize the right of every other part to state in its own language the 
essential truth which all alike hold, and can properly honor the 
confessions of others without surrendering its own. “My 
brother ministers’? were the significant words which I once 
heard the great-hearted Phillips Brooks utter at a gathering of 
Congregationalists; and perhaps in the same spirit any section 
of the Church of Christ, while reverently preserving its own out- 
ward forms, might acknowledge that a divine ordination has, 
through centuries, rested upon the great multitude of devout 
and godly'men, whose works show that the Spirit has borne 
them witness that they were kings and priests unto God. Sucha 
visible unity may be adream. Many would prefer that one body 
ot Christians shall absorb all others into its own order, and im- 
pose uniform ru.es upon the whole. But this is still more a dream 
than the thought of Christian recognition and co-operation. 
Our International Council at London, in 1891, unanimously de- 
clared its readiness for a simple federation of all Christian 
bodies; and our National Council of 1892 unanimously sustained 
this declaration. Indeed, were there to be ever accomplished a 
closer organic unity, this suggested course would be a necessary 
preliminary. That it would be agreat sign to the world that 
the Church is one Church in its spirit and its aims, who can 
doubt? . P 

What Congregationalism signifies to us is the absolute suprem- 

acy of the Lord Jesus Christ; the equality of all Christians in 


_ their relation to him; the responsibility and discipline of broth- 


erhood in government. It does not signify to us what it did 
three hundred years ago, when Penry, Greenwood and Barrowe, 
the last of our martyrs to suffer death, died upon the scaffold 
for conscience’ sake. But it does mean the liberty which was 
achieved by perhaps the greatest of our number, Oliver Crom- 
well, greatest of England’s monarchs; it does mean the Pilgrims’ 
idea of freedom to worship God without that union of Church 
and State which for a time, alas, misled the sterner men of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. The Pilgrim principle of a spiritual kingdom, 
free and unshackled, carried forward by spiritual forces, and 
dependent upon the divine power vouchsafed to a willing Church, 
is the hope and prophecy of victory. 

The new Moderator, ex-Governor Dingley, briefly ex- 
pressed thanks for the honor of his election, and Charles O. 
Brown, D.D.. of San Francisco, and Prof. Geo. W. Heuder- 
son, of Straight University, New Orleans, were elected As- 
sistant Moderators. 

In the afternoon the Provisional and Publishing Com- 
mittee, through Secretary Dr. Hazen, offered report rec- 
ommending a Pan-Congregational Council to be held in 
Boston in 1900. It was indicated that a better method of 
raising money for the expenses of the Year Book is neces- 
sary to avoid serious deficiency. The following is the sta- 
tistical summary. 

SECRETARY HAZEN’S REPORT. 


Our membership has been increased during the triennium by 
58,442, a number larger by 9,000 than in the previous three years, 
or auy three years of our record. The number added on confes- 
sion of faith has been 104,879, and the number removed by death 
24,626. It isa cheering fact that the number of infant baptisms 
reaches 34,392, almost 6,000 more than in the last period. The gain 
in Sunday-schools is 51,960. and in Young People’s Societies 58,985, 
the latter reaching a total of 204,085. . . . 

The total number of churches added to our roll in the three 
years is 651; but the gain is reduced by the 295 which have been 
omitted, and reaches 356, or 119 per year. Of this gain of churches, 
155 are in the interior, 128 in the West, and 73 in the East. In this 
gain Alabama leads the list with 55; Oklahoma follows with 42, 
Tlinois with 29, and Michigan with 25; Wisconsin with 17; Cali- 
fornia, Iowa and Massachusetts each with 16, and Florida with 
15; and South Dakota and Washington each with 13. 

The gain of members is largest in the interior—31,077, 3,500 more 
than in the East and West combined. In this roll Illinois stands 
first with 6,994, followed by Michigan with 5,326, and Iowa with 
5,084; then comes Massachusetts with 4,060, California with 3,480, 
and Ohio with 3,123. 

In this connection you may be interested to note that the five 
States having more than 300 churches are, Massachusetts, with 
589; Michigan, 343; Illinois, 326; Connecticut, 315, and Iowa, 314, 
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[In the order of membership, those having more than 30,000 are, 
Massachusetts, 109.474: Connecticut, 61,357: New York, 46,580; 
Illinois, 43,065 ; Ohio, 37,257. and Iowa, 30,525. 

Our total benevolent contributions reported for the three years 
stand $7,244,682. The average per member is $12.89, or $4.22 per 
annum. The influence of the financial situation appears in the 
contrast of the smali gain of $124,609 with that of $1,138,806 dur- 
ing the preceding triennium. As 1892 did not feel the effect of 
the stringency, and shows a fair gain of $200,000, the decrease 
comes in view in the last two years, reaching more than $350,000, 
and 1894 shows the smallest total since 1887. 

The Fifth Year Statistics, as ordered by the Council, are again 
reported in the last Year Book. They show that our 5,342 churches 
have 4.417 houses of worship, valued at $43,446,243, or an average 
of $9,792; that 2,032 of the churches have parsonages, valued at 
$4,590.239; that 1,022 of the churches have invested funds to the 
amount of $3,881,750, and 1,562 churches have debts amounting to 
$3,300,796 ; or, in other words, the invested funds would pay all 
the debts and leave $381,000 surplus. 

When the Council met in Boston, in 1865, it represented a con- 
stituency of 2,745 churches, with a membership of 262,649, in 
twenty-three Statesand Territories. It has made its way, in the 
thirty years, into twenty-six States, and is now at home in 
every State. save Delaware, and every Territory except Alaska. 
It has added 2,597 churches to its roll, almost doubling their num- 
ber, and it has gained 320,890 in its membership, an increase of 
more than 122. 

The study of our growth, geographically, is interesting. In 
the East, the States added to our roll are the District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina and West Virginia, 
with 182 churches. In the interior, Alabama, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee, with 107 churches; 
In the West, Arizona, Idaho, Indian Territory, Montana, Nevada. 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming, or thirteen of the eighteen 
States now enrolled, with 361 churches. In other words, twenty- 
six States, which include 710 churches, represent our progress, in 
part, for the period. 

Look along a different line. In the South, befere the War, we 
had one church in South Carolina and five in Maryland. There 
was no welcome there for our free polity or free principles. But 
the New South has a place and welcome for us,as witness the 
fifteen States and 467 churches represented in our Council to- 
day. 

Nor are results in the West less inspiring. Not to more than 
mention the foundations laid in anumber of those great common- 
wealths, California has multiplied its churches more than tenfold, 
from 19 to 196; Colorado, from 3 to 57; Kansas, from 32 to 187: 
Nebraska, from 10 to 186; Oregon, from 7 to 52; while in four 
great States, which in 1865 had not even aname, all are now 
represented; Washington. by 113 churches; the Dakotas, North 
and South, by 224 churches, and Oklahoma, youngest born of our 
sisterhood, by 63 churches. Nor does it signify little that in our 
older sections Pennsylvania reports 109 churches instead of 28; 
and that Connecticut bas added 31 churches, New York, 77, and 
Massachusetts, 100; Indiana, 27; Wisconsin, 64: Missouri, 7 
Tllinvis, 108; Minnesota, 147; Iowa, 162, and Michigan, 198. 

To summarize these various details by sections, the East bas 
added 527 churches and 112,428 church members; the interior, 
989 churches and 142,305 members; the West, 1,081 churches and 
66,157 members. 

It was also recommended and voted that the statistics of 
benevolences of the Sunday-schools and the salaries of 
ministers be hereafter omitted from the quinquennial re- 
ports. A gain of $55.961 was reported in assets held by the 
Council’s trustees and Committee on Ministerial Relief, 
chiefly from legacies The main public address of the af- 
ternoon was by James Brand, D.D., of Oberlin, O., on 
“Present-Day Preaching.”’ He dwelt on the need of spe- 
cial emphasis in the preaching of the present day on (1) 
the nature and attributes of God, (2) the fact of the divine 
government, (3) the truths that stimulate the conscience, 
(4) the authority of conscience, (5) the nature and guilt of 
sin, (6) the spiritualizing of Christian life. He said: 


The fact that many of the most powerful churchesare so wide- 
ly separated. both socially and geographically, from the suffer- 
ing poor has an ugly look. It does not suggest Christ or the 
Golden Rule. 

The question which people are asking and will ask more and 
more is, What is the attitude of Christianity toward the great 
historic, organized, fashionable wrongs of society? The pulpit 
must answer that question with no uncertain sound. The 
preacher who does not see and feel the awful shadows of our sec- 
ularized civilization, who does not warn men from God against 
the cruelty, the luxury, t he lust of great cities and great corpora- 
tions, the preacher who does not speak on living issues, who does 
not apply Christ's doctrines to human affairs, whodoes not set an 
example to the secular press in “ eulogizing official integrity and 
damning official corruption,” has no claim upon the public ear. 
Any man who claims to represent Jess Christ must preach to 
make the Church a missionary Church. He must have a hand in; 
the social and industrial struggles whieh are agonizing both rich 
and poor in our time. 

The Committee on Church Mannal reported, through Dr. 
Quint, the Manual as completed, with full instructions 
for the organization and conduct of a church. The Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Standing reported, through Prof. 
L. L. Paine, of Bangor, the principles which will secure 
protection against the intrusion of unworthy persons, and 
embodied the suggestionsin a tract offered for publication. 

The evening was given to a sermon by Dr. Gunsaulus, of 
Chicago, on “Babel and Pentecost,” from the texts Gen. 
11: 1-10 and Acts2: 1-13. The preacher made one the type 
of worldly and the other of spiritual forces. Plymouth 
Church could not hold the crowd, and an overflow meeting 
was held in the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 


THURSDAY—OcTOBER 10TH. 


The old permanent officers were elected, the Rev. Henry 
A. Hazen as Secretary, the Rev. William H. Moore as Reg- 
istrar, and the Rev. Samuel B. Forbes as Treasurer. The 
Rev. George S. Barrett was received as representative of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and two 
other brethren from Canada. Mr. Barrett also made a 
more elaborate address in the evening, aud was most cor- 
dially received. The morning was devoted chiefly to the 
addresses of Mr. Barrett, the Rev. Edward Hawes, of Bur 
lington, Vt., on the Right Conception of the Church, the 
Rev. Henry A. Schauffler, on the Training of Ministers 
for our Foreign Populations, and others. The afternoon 
was opened with papers, and a discussion of the Institu- 
tional Church, by Judson Titsworth, D.D., of Milwaukee, 
C. S. Mills, D.D., of Cleveland, Smith Baker, D.D., and the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Rev. W. E. Barton, of Boston, and R. R. Meredith, D.D., of 
Brooklyn. The discussion was animated, and the methods 
of the Institutional Church were warmly defended, and it 
was as warmly asserted that churches which elaimed no 
peculiar methods were doing the same work. 

This discussion was followed by the elaborate report of 
the Committee on Church Unity, which attracted a consid- 
erable part of the interest of the Council. The report was 
presented by William Hayes Ward, D.D., chairman; the 
other members signing it being Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., 
A. H. Quint, D.D., George E. Hall, D.D., the Rev. D. M. 
Fisk, and the Rev. J.H. Morley. The report was as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNION WITH FREE BAP- 
TISTS AND OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


AFTER an introduction referring to the growth of a 
longing for Church unity, the Report proceeds : 

Two or three general invitations to a closer Church unity 
deserve to be recalled. It is to the great honor of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of this country that its bish- 
ops took the lead in this matter. In 1886, at Chicago, the 
Bishops, gathered in General Convention, formulated their 
propositions for union. They presevted in the simplest 
form and in the least rigid terms what they felt they must 
insist upon when they had yielded all they could. They 
yielded Prayer Book, forms of worship, all except four 
irreducible terms of union which they called ‘‘the sub- 
stantial deposit of faith and order, committed by Christ 
and his Apostles to the Church unto the end of the world, 
and therefore incapable of compromise or surrender,” 
which, with some slight verbal changes, were adopted by the 
Bishops of the Church of England, at Lambeth. 

The spirit and purpose of the American and Anglican 
Bishops in making this proposition for union has received 
general praise ; but their propositions have utterly failed of 
acceptance. The Presbyterian General Assembly, after 
some ten years of courteous and laborious correspondence 
and consideration, has excused its committee from further 
considering the subject. It became clear that union on 
this basis would not be acceptable to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church itself, except on an interpretation of the term 
“historic episcopate.’’ which would require all other de- 
nominations to accept the order of bishops as officially su- 
perior to the ministry, and to receive ordination through 
bishops who claim uninterrupted apostolic succession. It 
became equally clear that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
would refuse to allow their clergy to recognize the clergy 
of other denominations either fraternally or officially as 
possessing a valid ministry. To carry out the Chicago- 
Lambeth proposals in any other way than submission to 
Episcopal ordination and the imposition of the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession would break up the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church itself. It is clear that these Chicago-Lam- 
beth proposals may now be considered as withdrawn by 
the Bishops, if interpreted in any way that a Presbyterian 
or Congregationalist could conscievtiously accept them, 
and rejected by other denominations, if interpreted as the 
dominant High Cbhurchmanship demands. They remain 
as one of the evidences of the longing for unity which per- 
vades the Christian Church: but as practical proposals 
they no longer need be considered. This experiment hav- 
ing proved a failure, the field is open for other propositions 

* which do not involve submission. 


Another proposal for Church unity is that which has’ 


been made by the large and important body of believers 
known as Disciples, who originated in a movement for doc 
trinal reform, led by Alexander Campbell. They number 
nearly a million communicants, chiefly in our Central and 
Southern States. In their Convention at Allegheny City, 
in 1891, they set forth the basis of union which they, fol- 
lowing the example of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
could offer to the world. Itcontains three sections, or prop- 
ositions. These are: 1, The original creed of Christ’s 
Church, that Jesus is ‘‘the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” as first formulated by Peter. then approved by 
Christ, as the basis of his Church; 2, the ordinances of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the former defined as “‘ the 
immersion of penitent believers in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and into the name of the Fatber and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit”; and 3, “ the life which has the sinless 
Son of Man as its perfect exemplification.” To this pro- 
posal we have observed no particular response. It may be 
sufficient to say that a plan which makes the imposition 
of the form of a rite essential can no more be the basis for 
the union of the Christian world, than one which makes a 
particular form of Church organization essential. Unity 
can never be achieved on the basis of any sort of formalism, 
for the insistence 6n formalism, whatever it may be, is of 
the same essence as that strict Judaism which our Lord 
came to replace by a spiritual faith and life. No union is 
possible based on submission of the intelligence of one 
party to that of another. Union can take place only on a 
spiritual basis which allows liberty for conscientious dif- 
ferences. 

Yhe Report then summarizes the movements for union 
during the last quarter century : 

There are two ways in which the union of separate de- 
nominations can be made visible to the world. One is by 
actual, corporate union, the other is by confederation, each 
denomination maintaining its separate existence, but meet- 
ing and conferring together, at stated times, for their mu- 
tual advantage and the prosecution of their common work. 
Where corporate union cannot be secured, confederation 
may partly serve the purpose of exhibiting the unity of 
believers. 

It hardly needs argument that the consolidation of sepa- 
rate denominations, er bodies of Christians, into one body 
is in the present condition of things bopeful only in the 
case of bodies closely related in their polity. Such have 
been all the unions mentioned above, and all the negotia- 
tions, with the exception of those that failed between the 
Presbyterians and Coneregationalists in Japan. Coming, 
as we are, to view theological differences at their true 
value, and these differe nces existing toa great extent with- 
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in all our leading denominations, it follows that these are 
tolerated, and that it is the differences in our ways of 
government that practically keeps us most apart. In seek- 
ing union, therefore, the lines of least resistance are those 
between denominations that are governed by the same 
polity. 

Those Protestant Christian Churches whom the last 
United States Census recognizes as having a Congregational 
government numbered five anda half million members, 
while those Episcopally governed numbered five and a 
quarter, and those Presbyterially guverned, three millions, 
The Congregational polity stands thus at the head, thanks 
chiefly to the faithfulness of our Baptist brethren of va- 
rious names. Besides these there are the Unitarians, who 
are by common consent not an evangelical body, and a large 
wing of which do not claim to be even Christian, and who 
may therefore be left out of consideration. Then’ there are 
the Universalists, whose trend for many years has been so 
decidedly toward the evangelical faith that they are classed 
as evangelical by Dr. H. K. Carroll, late Superintendent of 
the Religious Statistics of the United States Census, and 
they may fairly he placed in the same category as the most 
evangelical wing of the old Unitarians. Their devotion 
to the Holy Scriptures has withdrawn them from the fel- 
lowship of the Unitarians, and brought them into closer 
relations of fellowship with us. Their polity, however, 
seems to be Presbyterian. 

Besides these there is a considerable body of other de- 
nominations, whose government approaches Presbyterian- 
ism, but yet hovers between the strictness of that polity and 
the liberty of Congregationalism. Several offshoots of Meth- 
odism, in giving up the Episcopacy, have not settled down 
into eitber typical Presbyterianism or typical Congrega- 
tionalism. Among these may be mentioned the Methodist 
Protestants. Among those classed as of Presbyterian pol- 
ity are three-quarters of a million Lutherans, whose polity 
it is difficult to classify. They might just as well be taken 
from the Presbyterians and added to the Congregational 
family, raising its membership to more than six and a quar- 
ter millions. These figures will show the large field for 
union which lies within the Churches of our own polity, 
which are constantly coming closer together. It is further 
to be observed that each polity in its practical organization 
takes in elements of other types, a fact which is a hopeful 
sign, inasmuch as it tends to bring denominations together 
and indicates that the separation caused by polity may not 
be permanent. 

_Itis among these Congregationally governed bodies, or 
those approximately so governed, that union, or perhaps 
confederation, mast be first sought. And of these, the two 
bodies known as the Free Baptists and the Christian Con- 
nection are most closely allied tous. Both of these bodies 
practice immersion, and only on confession of Faith. They 
differ, however, from the Regular Baptists; the Free Bap- 
tists, in that they strenuously oppose close communion and 
what they regard as Calvinistic fatalism : while the Chris- 
tian Connection are characterized by their similar denial 
of close communion and their determined rejection of any 
creed but the Bible and their opposition to sectarian di- 
visions of the Christian Church, which makes them refuse 
any denominational name and call themselves only Chris- 
tians. 

With a view to making clear the position of our own 
churches, and our distinct affirmation of liberty to all our 
people in things not essential to the Christian faith, the 
National Council, at its last session, passed the following 
resolution : 

“ That affiliation with our denomination, of churches not now 
upon our roll, should be welcomed upon the basis of the common 
evangelical faith, substantial Congregational polity, and free 
communion of Christians, without regard to forms or minor 
differences.” 

This resolution opens the way fully for fellowship with 
any Church or churches that prefer to practice baptism by 
immersion and only on confession of faith in Christ. Ithas 
removed one stumbling-block in the way of union with the 
Free Baptists. In their case, however, an unsuccessful ne- 
gotiation for union in Michigan with the Regular Baptists 
has, with other things, made it seem untimely to press the 
subject at present, altho your Committee was represented 
at the meeting of the Free Baptist General Convention in 
Minnesota last week. We believe there is, however, a grow- 
ing sentiment among the Free Baptists, in favor of some 
closer union with other bodies, either Baptist or Congrega- 
tiopalist, and this gives hopes of success at a more favora- 
ble opportunity. 

With the Christian Connection there has been more ac- 
tive correspondence. The ‘‘ Christians” are not to be con- 
founded with the Disciples who are sometimes called 
‘Christians,’ but who are by no means as ready to con- 
sider union, the constitution of their body offering no such 
emphatic protest against sectarianism. Their present 
position would ally them rather with the regular Baptists, 
as they do not practice open communion. The Christian 
Connection numbers about 120,000 members, scattered prin- 
cipally through the Northern States. They had their origin 
in New England,and their organ, The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, was first issued in Portsmouth, N. H., and claims 
to be the oldest religious paper in the United States. They 
are a very earnest body of believers, passionately devoted to 
the Bible only, earnestly rejecting all doctrinal creeds and 
statements, proclaiming Gospel liberty against all imposi- 
tion of dogma, and protesting against all sectarianism 
which divides Christians into followers of this or that hu- 
man leader, they having no leader but Christ. Their rejec- 
tion of all man-made formulas and creeds has sometimes 
led to the idea that they are Unitarians, because they will 
not adopt the word Trinity which they do not find in the 
Bible. They prefer to express their dependence on the Holy 
Spirit and their faith in our and their Lord and Savior in 
nothing but biblical terms. At one time the Unitarians 
made an agreement with them to help their college at An- 
tioch ; but the results were such that the Christians broke 
away from the alliance believing that it endangered the 
faith of their people in the Word of God. In their worship 
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of our Lord they do not differ from us, even altho some of 
them still protest against being called Trinitarians. 

The history of the correspondence with them brings to 
our consideration what is known as the New Jersey Decla- 
ration. It proposes organic union with the Free Beptists 
and the Christian Connection, on the basis of the same gen- 
eral faith in the Scriptures, interpreted with Christian lib- 
erty. It declares that no change is asked in their customs 
or faith. It desires that they shall ‘* maintain their teaching 
as to the manner and subjects of baptism,” and it declares 
that *‘we are under bondage to no creed, Lutheran, Cal- 
vinistic or Arminian, and that our only authority is found 
in the Holy Scriptures. It does not ask that they “should 
sink their names or give up their loved organizations or 
veiled interests,” and it professes a desire to ‘‘ accept any 
terms which they in the exercise of their conscientious 
rights and their Christian affection could ask,” and on 
such terms it invites correspondence with them. The Dec- 
laration concludes with the following proposed basis of 
union : 

“We propose to the various Protestant Churches a union, or 
alliance, based on 

**1. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, inspired by the Holy Spirit as containing all things neces- 
sary to salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate standard 
of Christian faith. 

“2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the divine Savior and Teacher 
of the world. 

“*3. The Church of Christ ordained by him to preach his Gospel 
to the world. 

“4, Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures and in the administration of the Church. 

“Such an alliance of the Churches should have regular meet- 
ings of their representatives, and should have for its objects, 
among others, 

“1. Mutual acquaintance and fellowship. 

“2. Co-operation in foreign and domestic missions. 

“3. The prevention of rivalries between competing Churches 
in the same field. 

“4. The ultimate organic union of the whole visible body of 
Christ.” 

This paper was sent to the various Congregationai State 
bodies, and has been approved by the Associations or Con- 
ferences of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Washington, and perhaps of other 
States. 

In accordance with the purpose of this paper, the com- 
mittee whose names are signed to it were represented at the 
New Jersey State Convention of the Christian Connection, 
which body passed very cordial resolutions, recommending 
further action by their National Convention, which was 
to meet in Haverhill, Mass., in October, 1894. Your com- 
mittee were represented at that convention by two of their 
number, and were most cordially received. Two days were 
devoted to the discussion of union with the Congregation- 
alists; and action was finally taken unanimously, recom- 
mending ‘‘a co-operative union between the Christians and 
the Congregationalists or any other denomination seeking 
such union,’’ such union to recognize the parity of the co 
operating bodies, and not to be based on doctrinal tests, 
such co-operative union not to interfe-e with institutions, 
churches, conferences, etc., at present organized, but to be 
concerned with mutual recognition and common service 
for Christ’s kingdom. It was also provided that a Com- 
mission of twelve members should be formed to act with 
similar commissions of any other bodies, a two-thirds ma- 
jority of whom should be assumed to represent the Chris- 
tian Connection, unless their action is reversed by the Quad 
rennial Convention.”’ Such a representative Commission 
was appointed. It was also voted that ‘‘ the ultimate ideal 
of Christian union is the union of all the followers of Christ 
in one body, in an organic union, inspired with the spirit 
of the Master, existing and acting with single reference to 
carrying on iis work, building up his kingdom, and bring- 
ing the world to Christ; and we would encourage and co- 
operate with uny and all measures looking to this end.”’ 
It was intended to go slowly in the matter of union, so that 
there might be no union without general agreement and 
the fullest conference, there being unpleasant memories 
of serious losses which had been suffered by the capture by 
the Disciples of two of their strong conferences, and the 
practical loss, for a while, of their chief college through un- 
fortunate negotiations with the Unitarians. It was, how- 
ever, made evident to the members of your Committee who 
were present at the Convention that a genuine desire for 
union existed, such as might put into practical operation 
the principles of Christian unity which this body of 
churches so earnestly maintains; and such a union with 
the Congregationalists would be favored, if they -were con- 
vinced that by such unicn there would be no lowering of 
their principles against sectarianism, and in favor of the 
Holy Scriptures as the only standard of fellowship and 
faith. Their proposal of a co-operative union is for the 
present purpose, but is regarded as by no means reaching 
their ideal of ultimate organic union. 





The recommendations of this Committee, and of the 
Committee on Christian Unity, Dr. Sturtevant Chairman, 
after being presented were united in the following 
amended form, their names being changed to ** Committee 
on Union with Other Denomination,” and ‘Committee on 
Denominational Comity.” 

“That it be the duty of the Committee on Union with 
Other Denominations in cases where it may seem wise to 
this Committee to attempt specific union with any particu- 
lar denomination to conduct negotiations with such de- 
nomination by means of persons whom it shall select for 
such purpose. 

“ That,in particular, this Committee be directed to act 
in conference with the Commission appointed by the Chris- 
tian Quadrennial Convention, with a view to closer co-opera- 
tive union, and, if it seem feasible, organic union. We 
suggest also particularly that the Committee continue the 
communications with the Free Baptists which have been 
hitberto in progress. 

‘The Committee on Union with Other Denominations 
hall be understood to act upon the following basis : 
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“‘(a) In accordance with the Constitution and organic 
Declaration of this National Council, adopted at Oberlin 
in 1871, declaring the Holy Scriptures “ the sufficient and 
only infallible rule of religious faith and practice, their 
interpretation thereof being in substantial accordance with 
the great doctrines of Christian faith commonly called 
evangelical,” and that ‘the liberty of our churches” 
affords ‘‘ the ground and hope ofa more visible unity in 
time to come,” we, as Congregational churches, recog- 
nize no creed of human origin, no matter how venerable 
or historically honored by us and by the Christian Church, 
to have authority over our faith, which authority belongs 
only to the Word of God. 

‘*‘(b) In any union contemplated those who join together 
have, accordingly, the right to maintain their conscientious 
varieties of faith and order. 

“\c) And, whereas, the visible union of Christendom is an 
object greatly to be desired, and whereas it is our duty to 
do what we can to secure it, and whereas such union can- 
not be secured by the submission of any, but only by the 
liberty of all, under Jesus Christ, we do approve, as a pro- 
posed basis of such union, the Platform of Union suggested 
by the New Jersey Association and approved by a number 
of our other State bodies, and we direct the Committee on 
Union with Other Denominations to present it in the fol- 
lowing slightly amended form to our sister denominations 
of Evangelical Christians for their consideration : 

** We propose to other Protestant Evangelical Churches a union, 
or alliance, based on 

**1. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments inspired by the Holy Ghost as containing all things 
necessary to salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate stand- 
ard of Christian faith. . 

2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the divine Lord and Savior 
and the Teacher of the world. 

* 3. The Church of Christ, which is his body,whose great mission 
it is to preach his Gospel to the world. 

*4. Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the Scriptures 
and in the administration of the Church. 

* Such an alliance of the Churches should have regular meetings 
of their representatives, and should have for its objects, among 
others, 

“1. Mutual acquaintance and fellowship. 

“2. Co-operation in foreign and domestic missions. 

**3. The prevention of rivalries between competing Churches in 
the same field. 

** 4. The ultimate visible union of the whole body of Christ. 


‘* And whereas it cannot be expected that there shall be 
a speedy corporate union of the numerous bodies into which 
the Christian Church of our own land is divided, we do 
therefore desire that their growing spiritual unity should 
be made manifest by some form of federation which shall 
express to the world their common purpose and confession 
of faith in Jesus Christ, and which shall have for its object 
to make visible their fellowship, to remove misunderstand- 
ings, and to aid their consultations in establishing the 
kingdom of God in the world; and to this end we invite 
correspondence with other Christian bodies. 

“That we commend our brethren who have sought to 
promote comity of interdenominational organizations in 
the several States, and request the Committee on Denom- 
inational Comity to arrange similar movements in all 
parts of our land. 

** When it shall seem proper that a conference of the 
‘various denominations be sought, either for comity or for 
closer union, this shall be provided for by the joint. action 
of the two committees, each consenting thereto. 

After this report had been read, J. B. Weston, D.D., of 
Stanfordviile, N. Y., chairman of the Committee on Union 
appointed vy the Quadrennial Convention of the Christian 
Convention, made a fraternal address, explaining the posi- 
tion of that body, and offering hearty salutations and 
expressing the desire of those he represented for a closer 
fellowship. ‘The Rev. T. M. Boss presented an overture by 
the Kansas State Association, asking the Council to 
appoint a committee to confer with the Christian Connec- 


, tion on Union, and to call a congress of denominations, to 


meet in Chicago in 1900, with a view to un organization of 
Christian forces. J. M. Sturtevant, D.D., chairman of the 
Committee on Christianity, raised the question whether 
the report as read did not traverse matters that belonged to 
his committee ; and his report having been called for, the 
the two committees were directed to confer and see if their 
reports could not be consolidated. This was done, and 
their recommendations were adopted in the session of the 
following Saturday, as given above, the two last sections 
of the report belonging, for substance, to the Committee on 
Cburch Unity, whose name was changed to the Committee 
on Denominational Comity. 

The question of the admission of the delegates of the 
Alabama State Convention (white) gave rise to no discus- 
sion, as there was no delegate present from the State 
Association (colored) to contest his reception. The report 
was adopted as follows : 

“The General Convention of Alabama is present by its ac- 
credited delegate asking recognition. 

* At the National Council of 1892 that body was denied admis- 
sion on the ground that it was ‘not yet organized as representing 
all the Congregational churches by the State.’ 

** Since that time the said General Convention of Alabama has 
modified its constitution, adoptiag the principle of the Council 
of ‘92 of ‘Equal rights for all disciples of Christ of every race,’ and 
has extended an institution to the Congregational Association of 
Alabama to unite with it on that basis, thus conforming to the 
suggestions of the Council in its efforts to secure a represent tion 
of * All the churches of the State’in its own body. That invita- 
tion was accepted by vote of the Association in 1894, and its dele- 
gates sat together in harmonious session. 

* But on referring the question of union to the churches of the 
association for ratification, it failed to carry by a tie vote—nine 
churches voting for union and nine against, the membership of 
the churches favoring union being slightly in excess of those 
voting against it. 

* In view of these facts your committee recommend the adop- 
tion by this Council of the following resolutions: 

** WHEREAS, The General Convention of Alabama has incorpo- 
rated into its constitution the principle of the equality of all 
disciples of Christ of every race, so far as concerns Christian rec- 
ognition and co-operation ; and - 
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“ WHEREAS, The said General Convention of Alabama has ac- 
cepted the suggestion of the Council of 1892 and cordially invited 
all the Congregational churches of the State intoits equal fellow- 
ship, which invitation has not yet been finally accepted; there- 
fore, be it 

* Resolved, That this Council recommends that negotiations for 
union with thechurches of the Alabama Association be resumed, 
and that both parties, in the spirit of mutual concession, earnest- 
ly endeavor to bring all the Congregational churches of the State 
into one fraternal organization. 

** Resolved, That this Council gives present recognition to the 
General Convention of Alabama pending further action upon the 
above recommendation, and cordially welcome its represenative, 
the Rev. Stephen E. Bassett, to a seat in the Council of 1895.” 

The evening session was devoted to addresses reciting the 
honorable history of Congregationalism, by the Rev. Wm. 
H. Moore, of Hartford, George H. Wells, D.D., of Minne- 
apolis, Dr. Barrett, the representative of the English 
churches, and the Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford. 


FRIDAY—OCcTOBER 11TH. 


The day was given entirely to the benevolences of the 
denomination, and reports and addresses awakening much 
enthusiasm were delivered in all the three sessions iu be- 
half of the seven benevolent societies. 


SATURDAY—OcTOBER 12TH. 


The day was devoted to business. Among the most im- 
portant items was the discussion on the report of the Com- 
mittees on Union with Other Churches and Denomina- ; 
tional Comity. The action taken is given in the report of 
Thursday’s meeting. The resolutions offered were all 
adopted without change, except the following, to which 
Dr. Dunning offered an objection and which read as fol- 
lows: 

* And inasmuch as the work of forwarding such federation and 

union is a large one, beyond the leisure and strength of members 
of the committee otherwise employed, while the expense would 
be but small, the Committee on Union with Other Denomina- 
tions shall be authorized to find,if possible, some person who 
shall give his time to this work, whoshall be compensated for his 
services by funds to be raised by this committee without appeal 
to the churches.” 
An effort was made by Dr. Williams, of San Francisco, to 
refer the whole subject back to the local and State bodies 
for consideration ; but after a short debate this was refused 
by a large majority, and the report was adopted. 

Among other important actions taken were the report on 
Ministerial Standing, offered by Prof. L. L. Paine, an 
affirmation of the strict rule laid down nine years before 
for the preservation of a high standard of character and 
education in the ministry; a vigorous utterance on the 
Armenian atrocities, presented by Dr. Dunning, and a call 
to the Government to use all peaceful means to end them ; 
a similar utterance in defense of the protection by our Gov - 
ernment of American citizens engaged in missionary work 
abroad ; and a very important report on the finances of the 
Council, presented by Mr. Blatchford, of Chicago. This 
report recognized the failure of State Treasurersto attena 
to the collection of moneys due for the Year Book, etc., and 
advised an assessment onthe churches of two cents a mem- 
ber. Thecollections have been soin arrears that the trus- 
tees of the Council are in debt some five thousand dollars. 
The Committee on the Benevolent Societies, C. O. Brown, 
D.D., chairman, recommended that all the societies except 
the American Board hold their anniversaries the same 
week, and this wasapproved. Plans werealso proposed for 
the payment of the debts of these societies. Inthe evening 
fraternal addresses were delivered by George B. Spalding, 
D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, 
J.E.C. Sawyer, D.D., editor of The Northern Christian 
Advocate, and a number of the delegates. Sunday was de- 
voted to religious services, and addresses by Mr. Moody and 
the Rev. F. E. Clark and many others, in the largest audito- 
riums and in all the churches of the city. 


MONDA Y—OCTOBER 14TH. 


At the closing sessions of the Couneil, among the sub- 
jects for consideration were, universal peace, marriage and 
divorce, prison reform and Sunday observance. ‘the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare resolutions in regard to the 
protection of Americans abroad reported through the Rev. 
B.G. Northrop, of Clinton, Conn. They deplore the recent 
wrongs against missionaries in the East and call upon the 
United States Government more thoroughly to protect the 
lives and interests of its citizens abroad. There was con- 
siderable discussion in regard to the resolutions, a num- 
ber claiming that the wording was not sufficiently vigorous, 
and urging that the State Department be censured. The 
reply was made that while the committee recognized that 
more vigorous language would be justified the results 
would be better if diplomatic language were used. 


is 
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THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


On Friday, Saturday and Sunday, October 4th, 5th and 
6th, the General Convention devoted itself to the advance- 
ment of the Christian religion. Sunday was given up to 
services and sermons, the other days to meetings in the 
interest of missions. 

The business sessions of the Convention, in which the 
ehief theme is constitutional revision, are of large import 
for the Church and for religion, but the connection be- 
tween discussion and salvation is somewhat remote, and 
the lay mind is perplexed to find it. The meaning of the 
work done on Friday, Saturday and Sunday is plain and 
satisfactory. In the millennium the sessions of the con- 
vention will be wholly occupied with these grave matters, 
in which the endeavor will be-to bring the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ into closer contact with the life of men. 

The most unique of. the Sunday services were those 
which were held in the church of St. Ansgarius, where Dr. 
W. R. Huntington, of New York, preached in the morning 
and Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, in the evening. 

This church is attended by the Swedes, a people who make 
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a large and useful part of the population of Minneapolis. 
They are ministered to by a clergyman who is under the 
direction of Bishop Whipple, but they retain their own 
national liturgy in their own language. The church 
affords a happy illustration of the wisdom of the measure 
which Dr. Huntington has, for some years, been urging 
upon the General Convention, whereby it shall be canoni- 
cally possible for any bishop to receive any congregation 
whose minister accepts Episcopal ordination and by whom 
the essentials of the Christian religion are held as the 
Church maintains them, without insisting upon liturgical 
uniformity. 

The most interesting and important utterance at the 
meetings held in furtherance of missions was that which 
was made on Saturday by the Hon. John W. Foster, who 
reported his Personal Observations of Foreign Missions. 
Mr. Foster, as ex-Secretary of State, and as a leading fig- 
ure in the diplomatic complication recently settled be- 
tween China and Japan, spoke from the point of view of a 
judicial student of the situation. He has visited all the 
important countries of the East, making ita point to con- 
fer with the leading representatives of Mohammedanism, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, as well as with the men at the 
head of the Christian missions. 

Mr. Foster began at Syria, and found that much prog- 
ress was being made under missionary influences toward 
civilization and religious liberty. The temporal power of 
Mohammedanism has broken down. A wide opportunity 
is open. Thespeaker described the religious condition of 
India, where it appeared at first sight that {no Christian 
resuits were at present coming from the missions. The 
Indian gentlemen whom he met assured him that the 
missions were a failure, and most of the foreign residents 
confirmed that discouraging statement. Mr. Foster 
looked more closely inte the matter, and came to the con- 
clusion that the progress of missions in India is all that 
can reasonably be expected. Great moral, social and edu- 
cational influences, set at work by Christian people, are 
changing the conditions of life inthatcountry. And as for 
actual conversions, the number of Christians is equal to 
those that could be counted under the Roman Empire at 
the end of the first century of the Christian era. The bar- 
riers of caste oppose tremendous hindrances ; but Mr. Fos- 
ter looks to see a new India arise, with Christian leaders, 
from the lower ranks. 

In Japan great prospects lie before the Christian Church. 
Even in China more is accomplished than is commonly 
known. Mr. Foster bas much faith in the Chinaman asa 
Christian convert, thinks that he has a heart which can be 
touched, and says that the recent riots were not the work 
of the common people, but were instigated partly by offi- 
cials and partly by disappointed men returning without 
pay from the war and bent on mischief. 

This address, which was received with enthusiasm, was 
read in the Lyceum Theater. Other meetings were held 
in the churches of St. Paul and Minneapolis. It is under- 
stood in the Episcopal Church that every baptized mem- 
ber of the church belongs by that fact to the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society. The executive work of 
this society is carried on by a selected Board of Managers, 
who report to the General Convention, sitting as a Board of 
Missions. The women are also gathered together into an 
association known as the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions. Thus two series of missionary meetings have 
been going on—one of the men of the Convention, and the 
other of the women of the Auxiliary. From Africa, from 
Japan, from Brazil, and from the territories of the West. 
bishops have come to make their reports to these great 
meetings. 

The women count as the most notable event of their As- 
sembly the offering of $54,000 which they made for the 
work in the West. The interest of the men has been large- 
ly taken up by the discussion of the question of sending a 
bishop to Alaska. It was brought up on Friday, October 
4th, and further considered on Thursday, the 10th, and 
Friday the 11th, Bishop Neely, of Maine, argued against it, 
calling attention to the fact that there are only about 
thirty thousand peoplein Alaska, of whom twelve thousand 
belong to the Greek Church, while the others are so well 
cared for that there is already a church building in that 
country for every seventy of its inhabitants. The Episco- 
pal Church is already giving $12,500 to that work, while its 
contribution to the evangelization of the Negroes is only 
about $40,000. It isa disproportion which ought not to be 
still further magnified by the salary of a bishop. On 
Friday evening, after a debate in which the bishops of 
New York, of Albany, of California and of Vermont took 
effective parts, it was decided that the episcopal character 
of the Church, and the future of the country alike de- 
oa ee are missions in Alaska should be led bya 

shop. e debate throughout i 

“ited of the session. ‘ alae eel 

The Pastoral Letter, which some of the deputies tried to 
bring into the discussion of the House on the first day of 
the session, has been happily disposed of, both by the depu- 
ties and by the bishops. Both houses declined to discuss 
it. The deputies laid the whole matter on the table. The 
chief speaker was the Rev. Dr. Lewis Parks, of Philadel- 
phia, who deprecated debate. Dr. Parks began by affirm- 
ing his entire and glad acceptance of the Pastoral : he 
hoped that the House would not discuss it, partly because 

it was likely to give rise to partisan feeling, those who 
were for it accounting those who for any reason were 
against it to be tainted with heresy ; partly because it 
would involve the d«ngerous precedent of the House of 
Deputies giving the bishops an approval, which might at 
some other time and upon some other matter be changed 
to a disapproval, and thus the clerical and lay members of 
the Convention be set in judgment upon the bishops. By 
a large vote—200 to 117—the whole matter was disposed of. 
In the House of Bishops the subject was referred to the 
wae io Committee of the present Convention. 
s was doue without discussion, after , - 
op Whipple. a@ speech by Bish 


The indications.are that the Pastoral Letter of this year, 
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while affirming the positions of the disputed letter, will 
have much tosay upon the subject of ritual extravagance. 

The main business of the Convention has been to discuss 
the reports of the Commission appointed three years ago at 
Baltimore to revise the Constitution and Canons of the 

Charch. This Commission, consisting of seven bishops, 
seven presbyters and seven laymen, has brought in a report 
which in several ways has considerably surprised the Con- 
vention. The Commission has not only rearranged but 
has seriously revised the original documents. It has 
brought in its work in such shape that, instead of reading 
the new suggestions as amendments, the novelties stand 
as the matter for positive action, and they who desire the 
old ways must move them as amendments; and the 
changes, many of them appearing only as alterations in 
names, are of such a character as greatly to affect the 
whole character of the Church. 

The trust under which the Commission has proceeded 
sets forth a revision of the Constitution and Canons “for 
the purpose (1) of rendering them more entirely harmoni- 
ous and freeing them from ambiguities ; (2) of adapting 
them to the greater enlargement and growth of the 
Church ; and (3) of clothing them with such accuracy and 
precision of language as shall relieve the digest from the 
technicalities and objections which are made to its phrase- 
ology by jurists and canonists.” This is a wide liberty, of 
which the Commission has availed itself. It ought to be 
said, however, that the Commission is composed of learned 
and prudent gentlemen, of various ways of thinking upon 
matters of theology and discipline,and that the votes which 
have been taken upon their proposals in the House of Dep- 
uties have in no case shown divisions by party. The 
rector of Grace Church, New York, whom no man will 
accuse of leaning toward prelacy, has most vigorously 
championed some of the new names whose adoption, in the 
opinion of Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, will mean the 
suicide of the Church. 

The House of Bishops, being the smaller body of the 
two, can come more speedily to a discovery of its mind, 
and has made considerable progress in its deliberations 
upon the Constitution. It will probably pass upon all of 
the ten articles. The House of Deputies has now spent 
ten days debating four sections of Article One. 

This article involves matters of far-reaching consequence 
and much difficulty. It is proposed, (1) to change the 
name of the General Convention to the General Synod; 
(2) to provide for the legislative equality of .the two 
houses ; (3) to exclude the missionary bishops from the 
count in estimating a quorum in the House of Bishops ; 
(4) to change the name of Assistant Bishop to ‘ Bishop 
Coadjutor,”’ and of Presiding Bishop to ‘‘ Primate”; (5) 
to decrease the number of representatives of each diocese 
in the House of Deputies, and to increase the quorum; 
and (6) to provide that the two Houses may deliberate to- 
gether, if either so desire. In addition to these matters 
two others have arisen touching the title-page. It is pro- 
posed to change the word Constitution into the plural, and 
to make the title read: “The Constitutions and Canons 
for the government of that portion of the Catholic Church 
known in law as the Protestant Episcopal Church.”’ 

The first proposal, regarding the name of this delibera- 
tive body, has been accepted by the bishops and rejected by 
the deputies. A committee of conference will probably de- 
cide to keep the present name. 

A long and wearisome debate was had upon the proposal 
to omit the provision of the present constitution to the 
effect that the bishops must pass upon all acts of the dep- 
uties within three days, failing which such acts become 
law. The deputies were with difficulty persuaded to re- 
linquish this ancient safeguard of their liberties. Much 
was said about the closed doors of the Bishops’ House. Fear 
was expressed lest bills may be ‘‘ pocketed ” in that House 
without action. But in general it was felt that the bish- 
ops might be trusted, and the proposal passed. 

The question of aquorumin the House of Bishops is of 
importance, owing tothe great difficulty of getting the 
members of the House together in the interval between 
the sessions of the General Convention. It was held by 
some that the bishops of the far West ought not to be 


counted in making thecalculation of aquorum. But the - 


deputies held that it would be unwise to expose the 
Church to the danger of hasty episcopal action in a small 
assembly. So, altho the foreign missionary bishops were 
left out, the rest were retained. 

The deliberations of the House of Deputies were much 
enlivened on Tuesday, October 8th, by the most brilliant 
debate of the session. The morning had been inexpressibly 
dull. Aclerical deputy spent some hours trying to make 
the House see a grave constitutional distinction between 
two phrases, very clear to him, but absolutely blind to 
everybody else. A long time was further taken by parlia- 
mentary questions touching modes of procedure. One is 
reminded of the White Kaight in “‘ Alice in Wonderland,”’ 
who took a mousetrap with him when he rode on horse- 
back, not thinking that there would really be any mice, but 
desiring to be prepared for any possible emergency. Then 
came the great debate. y 

The question was as to the change of the style of the 
Presiding Bishop; shall he be called ‘‘ Primate”? Dr. 
Elliott, of Maryland, objected on the ground that the new 
title had an English sound, and was oat of place in an 
American Church. Dr. Harwood, of Connecticut, pointed 
out that a primate is properly the bishop of the mother 
see; as Canterbury in England, and Rheimsin France, 
where precedence is taken before London and Paris on 
account of historical considerations. Playing with titles, 
he added, is a dangerous occupation for an American 
Church. Dr. McKim, of Maryland, held that the simplici- 
ty of Bethlehem rather than the splendor of Jerusalem 
would best commend the Church te the American people. 
Dr. Huntington, of New York, defended the new name. 
He insisted that it has no hierarchical meaning, and sig- 
nifies little more than reverence for seniority. Dr. Cary, 
of Albany, was not afraid of the name, and held that the 
American people are quite fond of titles. Dr, Greer, of 
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New York, believed in the power of names. You 
cannot divesta name of its history. There is more power in 
nomenclature than there is in legislation. Let me give an 
institution its name and I care not who makes its laws. 
Dr. Green, of Iowa, thought that the more the Church in 
America resembled the Church in England the better. It 
is better to be apostolic than it isto be American. Dr. 
Parks, of Massachusetts, maintained that a primate must 
be first an archbishop, and that the hierarchy is bound to 
follow. The inevitable sequence is prelacy. Mr. Thomas, 
of Penusylvania, urged that matters be left as they are. 
Nobody knows into what perils we may blindly walk. 

Then the vote was taken: 152 for ‘‘ Presiding Bishop,” 
162 for ‘‘ Primate.” 

All these actions, however, are but preliminary, and 
may be quite reversed. The final vote will be taken by 
dioceses and orders, each member going on record. Such a 
vote will probably reverse this decision. And even after 
an affirmation of the vote all action of a constitutional 
character taken in this Convention must lie over for three 
years, and come up again in the next Convention for its 
actual decision. 

Wednesday was occupied mostly in discussing whether 
the primate shall be elected by the House of Bishops, or 
shall be, as now, the senior bishop. A long and tedious 
debate was had also over the question of the best way to re- 
move a primate, should such action ever seem necessary. 
At the end of the day it was settled that the primate shall 
be chosen by seniority, not by election. This defends the 
office against ambition. : 

The new names which perplex the Convention are of 
danger only in the event of the supremacy of the prelatical 
element in the Church. Such a majority would, no doubt, 
attach the thing to the name. That‘contingency is very 
remote. One is impressed not only with the great conserv- 
atism of the Convention, but with the small weight which 
extreme men have init. There is so much writing in the 
newspapers in the intervals between conventions, and so 
much is made of points of ritual and narrownesses of doc- 
trine, that sober men who look on are tempted to discour- 
agement. But the adequate representation of the whole 
Church upon these occasions gives all such souls much 
solid satisfaction. Bishops and deputies alike are in ma- 
jority both of numbers and of influence on the right side 
of all important questions. 

On Thursday it was decided to keep the present number 
of deputies and not decrease it, as was proposed, from 
eight to six for each diocese. 

On Friday the House of Deputies directed the Constitu- 
tional Commission to bring in theirentire report on Mon- 
day morning, the intention being to recommit the whole 
matter to another commission, who will do it over again 
and, if possible, do it better. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIXN. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


WE are indebted to the kind courtesy of Dr. E. E. Strong 
for advance sheets of the reports to be read this week in 
Brooklyn. We regret that space permits no more than a 
brief summary. 


REPORT OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


During the past year eleven corporate members have died, in- 
cluding Douglas Putnam, of Marietta, 0.; Treasurer Langdon S. 
Ward; Henry M. Storrs, D.D., of Orange, N, J.: Henry M. 
Scudder, D.D., of Manchester, Mass.; William M. Taylor, D.D., 
of this city; President Julius H. Seelye, D.D., of Amherst ; 
Robbins Battell, of Norfolk, Conn.; the Hon. Franklin Fair- 
banks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., andothers. The loss of Treasurer 
Ward has been most keenly felt, but Mr. Frank H. Wiggin, bis 
associate, has been conducting the work most successfully as 
assistant treasurer. Fifteen new missionaries have been sent to 
the field—four men, five wives of missionaries and six single 
ladies, including two physicians. Twenty-eight missionaries and 
assistant missionaries have also returned after a season of rest in 
this country. 

Among special topics referred to are the deputation to Japan, 
including Secretary Barton, the Hon. W. P. Ellison, of the 
Prudential Committee, and Drs. J. G. Johnson, of Chicago, and 
A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, to carefully examine the situa- 
tion and advise as to future mission policy. The expenses 
are met by private contributions, so that the treasury of 
the Board may not bear the burden. In response to an edi- 
torial in THE INDEPENDENT of a year ago and a suggestion by a 
daily paper in Boston, special efforts have been made through 
the year to give out such information from the rooms to the 
secular press as was deemed wise, and the results have been 
noted with satisfaction. The efforts of the co-operating com- 
mittees of Boston, New York and San Francisco, as well as the 
addresses of missionaries and the officials of the Board, have 
accomplished much good in the general information of the 
churches. In addition to the regular publications—The Mission- 
ary Herald and Mission Day Spring—an unusual number of 
tracts and leaflets have been issued through the year. Notwith- 
standing the eminent success already attained. the committee 
has in consideration plans for improvement and wider circula- 
tion still. Attention is called to the very large free list of The 
Msssionary Herald and the action of the missionaries in China 
and Japan who forward the full subscription price with postage 
is noted with hearty approval. 

The reports of the district secretaries, Dr. C. C. Creegan, of 
New York, Dr. A. N. Hitchcock,of Chicago, and the Rev. Walter 
Frear of San Francisco, show a record of excellent work done. 
The two offices at New York and San Francisco are very largely 
business offices, and yet those in charge of them have been able 
to conduct very successful missionary campaigns in different 
parts of the country. Specially cordial mention is made of the 
excellent service rendered by missionaries on furloughs in this 

country, including Drs. C. C. Baldwin, Henry Blodgett and 
Arthur Smith, of China; J. D. Davis and J. H. De Forest, of 
Japan; W. A. Farnsworth and J. K. Green, of Turkey; the Rev. 
L. S. Gates, the Rev. R. A. Hume and Dr. Pauline Root, of India, 
and many other. The co-operating committees, as referred to 
above, have had a large share in these efforts,as have also the 
Student Volunteers and Endeavor Societies throughout the 
country. Never before has there been such demand for infor- 
mation from the daily press nor such a widespread distribution 
of leaflets, the American Board hand-book, aliaanac, concert ex- 
ercises, etc. 

The publishing and purchasing department, having charge of 
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the business management of The Missionary Herald, the printing 
of missionary literature of all kinds, the purchasing and forward- 
ing of goods for the missionary families, is set forth in unusually 
clear and complete form. During the year there have been 
sixty-nine different shipments to eighteen ports, aggregating 1,714 
packages valued at $56,292, and going all over the world; this 
aside from single packages by express. A new phase of the work 
of supplying missionary information is connected with the use of 
the magic lantern and screen furnished, together with the slides, 
to any pastors and societies who will pay the expense of trans- 
portation and any damage incurred. Reference is made, also, to 
the cordial assistance rendered by the American Bible Society, 
American Tract Society and the Religious Tract Society of Lon- 
don. 

As usual, the financial situation has a most prominent place. 
At the last meeting the Board resolved not to withdraw from 
any mission, except as it might be graduated into final and per- 
manent self-support. An earnest effort has been made to secure 
an offering from every Congregational church and every mem- 
ber, notwithstanding which not less than 2,300 churches, nearly 
half of the whole constituency, made no offering. It is not for- 
gotten that of this number a great majority are very small. The 
belief is, however, expressed that a small contribution would be 
better for the spiritual life and strength of the Chugch than to 
do nothing. A survey of the receipts shows that thé regular do- 
nations from churches and individuals were $423,373, a gain over 
the previous year of $38,222; special donations amounted to $45,- 
559, less than before by $14,628; legacies furnished $150,435, a loss 
of $33,333, the smallest sum, with one exception, received in five 
years; income from invested funds has increased by $1,728, 
making the total $9,031. The Otis Fund for missions in China 
and Africa has furnished $41,368, so that from all sources the 
income for the year is $716,837, an increase over last year of 
$11,704. Commenting upon these facts, special emphasis is 
placed upon thein crease in regular donations, and the 
churches are urged to give more to the regular work of 
the Board as the foundation of the whole structure. One 
district is referred to in which out of 1,312 churches only 
776 gave any direct contributions to the Board. Special gifts 
are carried out so far as possible in accord with the exact 
will of the donor; but while they do good and encourage the 
missionaries they do not avail for the regular work. Atten- 
tion is called t} the fact that most of the money for the debt 
came into the treasury after the first of May, and that by far the 
greater amount—$40,000 out of $47,000 came from New England, 
and $31,500 from Massachusetts. Of the Otis and Swett legacies 
about $45,000 remain available for use. When that is gone the 
four missions,two in Africa and two in China, will become a 
charge uponthe regular work of the Board. The total expendi- 
tures for the year have been $715.232, less than those of last year 
by $17,819. This has been accomplished partly by gending out 
fewer new missionaries, partly by careful supervision of the ex- 
penses at home, partly by declining calls, some of which seemed 
essential for the very necessities of the work and safety of the 
workers. The debt of $116,237 has been reduced to $114,632; still. 
however, a very heavy strain upon the Board as isapparent from 
the fact that, taking into account the reduction of ‘expenses and 
the gift for the debt, the Board has failed by $65,000 to meet its 
legitimate expenses. The extremity that is before the Board is 
serious, the problem most difficult, and the appeals from fields 
that are showing mighty revolutions in human thought arid in 
the organization of society are urgent for re-enforcements. 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE WORK OF THE 
BOARD. 


SECRETARY BARTON'S DEPARTMENT, 


AUSTRIA, SPAIN, MEXICO, EUROPEAN TURKEY, EASTERN TURKEY, 
INDIA AND JAPAN, F 


The nine missions included in this department represent 265 
missionaries and 2,027 native helpers. 

The work in papal lands has offered peculiar marks of growth. 
In Austria, where a few years ‘ago the Bible could nog be publicly 
distributed, one missionary has been the means of scattering 
anong the people 25,000 copies, in whole or in part, of the Scrip- 
tures. Whereas fiften years ago there was one small church, to- 
day there are twelve, with 782 members. A work has been com- 
menced in Hungry and the Free Church of Bohemia, altho 
meting with persecution has shown great progress. In Spain 
the eleven schools in which 1,031 children are under instruction 
have accomplished a great work, altho perhaps the most of inter- 
est has centered about the International Instithte for Girls at 
Santander, which has attracted the attention of the faculty of 
the National University at Madrid, two of its students having 
received the highest honors after a competitive examination. 
In Mexico serious persecution has apparently come to an end, but 
petty annoyances continue. Public services are sometimes well- 
nigh impossible, but quiet work is welcomed. Attendance upon 
worship has increased, and spiritual life has received a special 
impulse from the visitof Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 

The European Turkey mission has had its share of political 
disturbance. The whole country has been in serious financial 
straits, and the churches have felt the general depression. No 
churches, however, have been closed, and their contributions 
have been most commendable. The general spiritual condition 
of the nation is at a lowebb,in view of which the marks of church 
growth have been most satisfactory. The mission has occupied 
a new station, Salonica, from which it is hoped to reach a widely 
extended field through the excellent railroad facilities. 

The history of the Eastern Turkish mission might be told in 
brief as one of ‘massacre, terror, famine, pestilence and dis- 
order.” Amid it all the missionaries have stood bravely by the 
people, helping them in every way possible. There have been 
very many threatsof violence, but none have withdrawn. They 
have comforted the distressed, given food to the starving, and 
done all possible to encourage those who were in despair. Could 
there be protection for industry for a short time they would 
soon need no more assistance from American Christians. 

Indications are increasing on every hand of a religious move-. 
ment throughout India. The “constant discussion, spirit of in- 
quiry, the readiness to listen to every phrase of religious present- 
ment, the openness of the press, the freedom of opinion, all give 
token that an awakening has begun.”” The one word expressing 
missionary duty is that of opportunity. In the Marathi mission 
special emphasis has been placed upon the educational work, 
having for its ultimate end the elevation of womanhood and the 
raising up of a native ministry, the efforts of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to carry on Christian work among the ed- 
ucated young men and the Zenana work open up as never before. 
The medical work and the press are invaluable and find their re- 
sult in the churches with their additional members, showing a 
development in consecration and independence which is most 
gratifying. In the Madura mission, while there have been no 
startling events, caste lines are breaking down and the brother- 
hood of man has a meaning not known before. Christianity is 
no longer ignored, and opposition to the meetings conducted by 
missionaries und native evangelists has almost ceased. The 

faculty and students of Pasumalai Theological Seminary united 
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in an extended tour of preaching and the distribution of Chris- 
tian literature. It seems that all that was needed was a baptism 
of the Spirit to bring into light the thousands who have accepted 
the Gospel. In Ceylon the native churches are pressing more 
and more toward self-support, and with encouraging success. 
The problems connected with missionary work in Japan have 
been most engrossing, connected as they have been with nation- 
al, political, social, commercial and religious problems of that 
rapidly changing country. Under these circumstances it was in- 
evitable that Christian work should assume new features, that 
changed environments should bring changed conceptions. There 
is no thought of withdrawal, with over 41,000,000 still in the Em- 
pire who do not know of Christ’s Gospel. The new treaties, the 
work among the soldiers, the Red Cross movement, the opening 
for Christian chaplainsin the army, the cordial reception to mis- 
sionaries and Christian workers in the hospitals, the permission 
for Bible distribution; these and many other things indicate that 
‘* Japan is more Christian in her heart of hearts than she herself 
knows.” She needs now the cordial, hearty co-operation of Chris- 
tendom to help her see that she lacks the one thing needful—the 
spirit of the living Savior, who will make a new Japan. 


SECRETARY SMITH'S DEPARTMENT. 





THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, AFRICA, CHINA, WESTERN AND CENTRAL 
TURKEY. 

This department includes eleven missions, in which there are 
306 missionaries employed and 1,074 native pastors, preachers and 
other helpers. 

From the Pacific the reports are encouraging, in some respects 
more so than in any previous year. The payment of the indemnity 
for losses at Ponape seems to open the way for the resumption of 
work there. There are better relations existing with the Gov- 
ernment in the Marshall Islands than ever before, and the 
vessel, ‘*‘ Hiram Bingham,” has enabled the missionaries to come 
in close contact with the Gilbert Islands, to the great advantage 
of the people there. The arrival of the new vessel, ** Robert W. 
Logan,” is anxiously looked forward to for the increase of that 
much-needed work. 

There have been more than usual-marks of success in East 
Africa, whose mission, established in a healthful position, is mak- 
ing itself increasingly felt as a center of Christianinfluence. In 
Western Africa the third central church and fourth station have 
been organized and literary work prosecuted with success. The 
entire New Testament in Umbundu is undergoing careful 
revision. From the Zulu field come reports of large accessions to, 
the churchesand earnest appeals for additional schools for the 
kraal girls, while the entire Bible in the Zulu language is pass- 
ing through a revision under the editorship of Mr. Kilbon. 

In China, notwithstanding the war, the mission work has suf- 
fered almost no interruption. In North China, close to the field 
of the conflict, an occasional school has been closed and less tour- 
ing done; but the hospital work has scarcely been diminished, 
and the year has been reported to be one of both external and 
internal growth. The Fubchau Mission, tho near the outbreak 
at Ku-Cheng, has suffered as yet no loss of life or property 
From Shansi come reports of prosperity with a great increase of. 
friendly feeling and widening Opportunities for work of every 
form. In South China, too, there has been an increase of church 
membership far exceeding that of any previous year. On every 
hand in that Empire there are indications that it will be more 
widely opened to the entrance of Western influences than ever 
before; and now that reorganization of the Empire seems as- 
sured, there appears to be the greatest opportunity for mission- 
ary work. 

Western and Central Turkey have passed through great diffi- 
culties. While not suffering as intensely as Eastern Turkey, 
there have been abundant indications of a situation calling for 
the gravest consideration. At times there have been serious in- 
terference with missionary work, personal peril for the mission- 
aries, and much disappointment due to diminished appropria- 
tions. Notwithstanding all these the record is unexpectedly fa- 
vorable, in the maintenance of attendance upon the schools, the 
advance to woman's work, the more cordial feeling between the 
Protestant brethren and the missionaries on the one hand, and 
the members and leaders of the Gregorian Church on the other. 
The American College for Girls has received its imperial firman, 
and the promise has been given for a similar gift to Anatolia 
College. 

The Report of the Assistant Treasurer shows the follow- 
ing items: 

EXPENDITURES. 


Cont Of MiasOns BD) ine aiid cinccciccess. cocveccrvescsccseseseoss $661,886 
* Agencies (District Secretaries, etc.)............0006 13,964 
We IMM rccvrancdyeccsnetcenelaicatapaanonces 10,947 
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Administration (Secretaries, Treasurer, Rents, 


Ps) ee Pat Grease tend adc tdecdsads dase des 28,435 
Rig cect nmanatdticn dalhtgvgtass* Riden Te sememennseens $715,232 
Balancw, debt August dist, 1804.........ccccceceecesseeseeees 116,237 
IRAE toni hn Sa rete be wa. eal aig cad sauee Nous $831,469 
RECEIPTS. 
RRRMMRIING cages ssi aca wecas. epdvactnacdabenseenaion aderet camel $516,003 
TMOIOB sic oc sieccccssccescs S00ctsececsccccccscosvscccscoene 150,435 
GR INE toaiccnclncisenicovedurdccddewncrahsaanadvenswanads 41,367 
Cemsees PeeteRBORt WOR soi cess ciccsassssccesccsseccsacs 9,032 
NG eos Sha cir se tis nen cansiendntse Wcneupedanesomanads $716,837 
Dee Amgiat Sisb, WIG. o.oo cssciccc- cevececcsscvestsvcccccocene 114,632 
WO, ica, addin ynswataaendiesddncssedinnnsneds teeweutie $831,469 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 1895. 
Missions. 
PR ao aovcc hacccccccdécccccccvesareccctintsieterdarsevcucs 20 
Stations..... Qe cccccecceececceeseereceeeseeeerecne cu ceveses 108 
OUb-BtAtIONGs 5.0.2 ccccrveceses seccscesscccccccccovsccceccces 1,163 
Places for stateg preaching...........2.6-- seer eeeeeeeeeees 1,461 
Average CONZTEZALIONS........ceeeeerereesecceeccceeseceees 72,000 
Laborers Employed. 

Ordained missionaries (16 being physicians).............. 187 
Male pbysicians not ordained (besides 11 women)........ 13 
Other Male QSSStAUtS ..6.o0c vscccescsecccedccccowccsecccsecs 5 

Women (11 of them physicians) (wives 187, unmarried 
I sedusvascesste nesteckccadaosedsivetedivderevadens 367 
Whole number of laborers sent from this country....... 572 
Native pastors.......cccccccccccccccscccccrscsccescceseeeers 242 
Native preachers and catechists............sssseeceeceeeee 500 
Native school-teachers........c.ccccccccscccccccccccccsccccs 1,734 
Other BAtIVO IADOTETS....0.0 ccccccecicsccccccsssoccccccosccces 613 
EEE CE NED FOONOD Bo ooo o sicccsicceverscccvecscccecses 3,107 
Totalof American and native laborers................ 3,679 

The Churches. 

CNG occa ckcctscepeicccccnsecaceievedceieocesswscescese 461 
Charch MeOmbePS.......0..cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccece 44,413 


Added during the year............ elgesainadaadica eames 3,266 
Whole number from the first, asnearlyascanbelearned 131,914 
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Educational Department. 


Theological seminaries and station classes. ..... ....... 16 
ee ee oie sniccceccccevcsccccaces. cacevecer 205 
Colleges and high schools for males. ...............0..0008 64 
I i brs cadenwadessevesses” Suduccdacbheus 4,474 
RE IOI COIN occ onic ciciese cece snpesccacdcceues 60 
Pupils in boarding schools for girls.............. .ceeeeseee 3.590 
ro ance unkigcucesksnpadwdesecncade 1,025 
PPUDUR ER CUINIOR GOMOD Ges oo. 5. <5 ccc cccccccsevccccccccs cues 49,582 
Whole number under instruction. ...............cc0ceeees 53,615 
Native contributions, so faras reported................... $109,603 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE American Board’s receipts in September were 
$14,295, a decrease of $10,794 from those in September, 1894. 
The decrease was in each department—regular donations, 
$837 ; specials, $380; legacies, $9,576. 





. .-In an interview given to Mr. Tripp, the American 
Minister to Austria, the Pope congratulated him on the 
freedom enjoyed by the Catholicsin the United States, and 
referred to the elevation of Mgr. Satolli, the papal. legate, 
to the cardinalate as a known fact. 


..-eThe General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church met at Easton, Penn., October 9th. The sermon 
was preached by Prof. H. E. Jacobs, D.D. and Edward F, 
Moldehnke, D.D. was elected President. The most impor- 
tant action was the decision to exchange fraternal delegates 
with the General Synod, and to approve a system of comity 


between Lutheran bodies in home and foreign mission 
fields. 


....The Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Haskins, of St. Mark’s 
Church, Brooklyn, celebrated the fifty-sixth anniversary 
of his rectorship on Sunday, the 13th inst. Dr. Haskins 
began his ministry in St. Mark’s Church, and it has never 
had any other rector. When the church was built it was 
in the fields; now it is surrounded by business houses, and 
it cannot be long before its removal will be absolutely 
necessary. 


...-The triennial Federal Council of representatives of 
the Free Church and the United Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland and the Presbyterian Church of England will be 
held at Dundee, November 13th, 14th. Among the topics 
for discussion will be, ‘‘ Co operation in Christian Work,” 
Dr. Norman Walker; “ Worship in the Presbyterian 
Church,” by Principal Dykes; ‘Commerce and Foreign 
Missions,’’ by Dr. George Robson. 


.... The Congregational Home Missionary Society reports 
a present debt to the banks of $179,000. Of this sum $109,- 
000 is secured by collateral and $70,000 by the general credit 
of the Society; and as that limit has been reached, it is 
impossible to borrow more, and the treasurer is dependent 
upon the daily receipts for the funds with which to pay 
the salaries of the missionaries. The result is, that they 
are heavily in arrears, and upless the churches speedily 
come to the rescue, there will inevitably be great suffering. 
The actual receipts for the last two years have been from 
$250,000 to $300,000 less than the ordinary receipts in that 
time, which accounts for the serious condition. 


.... The fétes connected with the coronation of the Virgin 
of Guadaloupe commenced in Mexico City October 12th. 
The Collegiate Church was so full that the bishop had 
great difficulty in getting through the crowd, and many 
well known people were unable to get in. Bishop Alan- 
con, of Mexico, received the crown of gold, which cost $45,- 
000, from Father Plancarte. He then blessed the crown 
and prayed for the protection of the Virgin. After further 
solemnities the crown was elevated to the head of the 
image of the Virgin. Among the foreign prelates in at- 
tendance were Archbishops Bégin, of Quebec ; Corrigan, of 
New York ; Chapelle, of Santa Fé, and Janssens,"of New 
Orleans. 


.... The General Conference of the Free Baptists convened 
at Winnebago City, Minn., October 2d. One of, the first 
events was the disbanding of the Western Association and 
the taking of steps to hand over the property and irterests 
of every kind to the General Conference. Delegates from 
Congregational churches were cordially received, as repre- 
senting a polity in close sympathy with that of the Con- 
vention. Resolutions were passed recommending restricted 
immigration, urging the Government to use its influence 
to stop the Turkish atrocities, indorsing woman suffrage, 
approving the Young People’s Societies and urging still 
greater activity in giving and in evangelistic work, 
directing attention to the opportunities for church exten- 
sion in the West, while urging moderation in entering 
new places not likely to furnish groung for permanent 
occupation and successful development; expressing unal- 
terable opposition to any license system, on the ground 
that all sale of intoxicating liquors is sin, and urging full 
support for the Prohibition Party, as the only party fully 
opposed to the liquor trafic. 


....The treatment lately meted out to the sect of Dukho- 
bortsi by the Russian military authorities in Transcauca- 
sia has already attracted considerable attention; and if 
only part of what is reported is true, another indelible 
stain has been added to Russia’s treatment of defenseless 
sects whose only crime is their ardent attachment to pure 
Christian principles. Therecan be no doubt that within 
the last year or so a remarkable religious revival has man- 
ifested itself among the Dukhobortsi. This took two di- 
rections—hostility to all forms of military service, and 
attachment to a more ascetic form of life. It is their de- 
termination not to carry arms which has brought about 
the trouble. The young Dukhobortsi in the garrison of 
Kars and elsewhere, and several others freshly recruited, 
simply told their superiors that they would not serve. 
Imprisonment followed. The Governor of Kars appeared 
on the scene to persuade them to be more tractable; and, 
persisting in their determination, the wretched sectaries 
were flogged by a company of Cossacks ang beaten without 
mercy. Mock executions were gotten Gp to frighten them, 
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and with the ropes round their necks these stout-hearted 
youths maintained their resolve. It is said that the Gov- 
ernor has now reported the matter to Petersburg, and 
awaits instructions from the capital. 


....The tenth Annual Convention of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew met at Louisville, Ky., the first week in Octo- 
ber. The sessions were held in Christ Church Cathedral, 
whose great nave was almost filled with the delegates and 
members from 214 chapters. They were preceded by a 
** Quiet Day,” under the lead of the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, 
of Providence, R. I. The welcome and charge to the 
Brotherhood were by Bishop Dudley. Commissioner John 
P. Faure, of this city, was elected President, and the re- 
ports were read. One hundred and thirty-seven new chap- 
ters have been chartered and twenty-two old ones have 
been revived. The Treasurer’s report shows receipts of 
$22,055, including the offerings of Self-Denial Week and 
subscriptions to St. Andrew’s Cross. The General Con- 
ference on “The Brotherhood of Man,” was led by Mr. 
James Le B. Johnson of this city. On Thursday evening 
a devotional meeting was held for the corporate celebra- 
tion of the Communion under the lead of Bishop Nichols, 
of California. Among the topics discussed were, ‘‘ Bible- 
class Work,” ‘‘ What to Do and How to Do, it,’’ ‘‘ The 
Ideal Parish,” ‘‘ Free Pews and an -Open Church,” “ Loy- 
alty to the Prayer Book,” “‘ A Christian Vestry,” “‘ A Fear- 
less Priest,” ‘‘The Loyal Congregation,” ‘‘ What the 
Brotherhood Started out to Do, is now Doing and may Do 
and Be,” etc. Mr. Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, spoke on ‘‘ The Brotherhood of 
Foreign Missions.” and the Rev. J. Philip Du Moulin, 
D C.L., Canon of St. James’ Cathedral, Toronto, spoke on 
‘The Mother Church of the English-speaking People.” 








THE LAKE MOHONK PLATFORM. 


THE Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, held last Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, and very largely attended by 
representative men and women, unanimously adopted the 
following platform : 


I. We, the members of the Lake Mohonk Conferenee in this its 
thirteenth annual meeting, reaffirm its utterances of past years, 
and especially of last year—the reservation system is an insuper- 
able obstacle to civilization, and should be abolished, the tribal 
organization destroyed, the lands allotted in severalty, the 
Indians intermingled with the whites, and the Indians treated as 
other men. 

II. Until the Indian comes into complete possession of bis 
allotment, he should have the speciai protection of the Federal 
Government; special Federal officials should be endowed with 
magisterial authority fur the administration of local justice; 
the bureaushould have power and means to employ and assign 
counsel for the legal protection of his rights: he should be 
guarded by adequate legislation from the land robber, the gam- 
bler and the liquor dealer; he should not be allowed to sell or 
lease his lands except upon permission first obtained from a 
Federal judge; and provision should be made for the secular and 
industrial education of all Indian children of school age in 
schools supported by and under exclusive control of the Govern- 
ment, State or Federal. 

Ill. Itis unrepublican and un-American to permit the exist- 
ence of any landed ciass in the community exempt from taxa- 
tion; such exemption is equally unjust to the taxed and to the 
untaxed. The taxes otherwise due on the allotment of the In- 
dian citizen, so long as by a protected title his land is exempt, 
should be provided for out of Indian funds in the hands of the 
National Government: or, if there are no such funds, out of the 
general Treasury. 

IV. No Indian tribe should be transferred from one reservation 
to another without its consent, and rarely, if ever, with its con- 
sent. Rations should be given only where required by existing 
treaty stipulations, or to avert imminent starvation, and should 
be done away with entirely as soon as practicable. Distribution 
of money per capita is often disastrous, and should be made with 
increased caution. 

V. The nation possesses a supreme authority over every foot of 
soil within its boundaries; its legislative authority over its peo- 
ple it has neither right nor power to alienate: the attempt to 
do so by Indian treaties in the past does not relieve it from the 
responsibility for the condition of government in the reservatious 
and in the Indian Territory ; and despite those treaties itis under 
a sacred obligation to exercise its sovereignty by extending over 
the 300,000 whites and 50,000 so-called Indians in the Indian Terri- 
tory the same restraints and protection of Government which 
other parts of the country enjoy. 

VI. The best of laws are useless unless they are faithfully and 
equitably enforced. Such enforcement through the Indian De- 
partment is impossible unless appointments are made only for 
merit; removals only for cause, and the tenure of administrative 
officials isto this extent made permanent. We congratulate the 
country upon the evidence which the history of the past year has 
afforded that it is the purpose of the department to administer 
the Indian Bureau upon this principle; and we call upon Con- 
gress to co-operate With the executive in such measures as may 
be necessary to secure permanently the Indian Bureau from the 
fatal effects of the spoils system. 

VII. The Government alone cannot solve the Indian problem. 
Our American civilization is founded upon Christianity. A pagan 
people cannot be fitted for citizenship without learning the prin- 
ciples and acquiring something of the spirit of a Christian people. 
The duty of the Church is increased, and the hopefulness of ac- 
complishing it is made more reasonable by every advance the 
Government makes in providing protection and secular educa- 

tion for the Indian race.. The progress already made toward the 
dissolution of organic barbarism, the cpening already afforded 
for free Christian work, eloquently summon Christian philan- 


thropists to furnish that contribution which nothing but unoffi- 
cial, voluntary and Christian service can furnish toward the 
emancipation and elevation of the Indian. 


The following resolutions were also adopted unanimous- 
ly, tho not made a part of the platform : 


1. Resolved, That we specially commend the work of the Field 
Matrons as productive of the best good of the Indian commupi- 
ties through the instruction and elevation of the indian women, 
and in that respect peculiarly necessary. We urge substantial 
additions to the appropriation for their support that their num- 
ber may be anger increased. . 

_ 2. Resolved, We note with satisfaction that the experiment of 
introducing reindeer into Alaska has proved a marked success. 
But_the supply of reindeer is as yet totally inadequate for the 
needs of the natives. The sum hitherto appropriated has been 
but $7,500 a year, sufficient only to purchase 150 reindeer and pay 
the expenses of the herders. We, therefere, earnestly second the 
request of Commigsioner Harris that the appropriation be in- 
creased, and that Congress set aside for this coming year for the 


purcbase and maintenance of reindeer, the sum of $20,000. 
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WE are glad to give to our readers this week, a very 
clear statement, by Dr. Ashmore, the veteran Baptist mis- 
s‘onary, of the various attitudes held toward missions by 
the prominent bodies in the Eust. To specify the special 
points in the other letters would be to catalog them, and 
as they are a)l crowded dnto two pages on account of pres- 
sure of other matter, we refrain from taking further 
space. We cannot, however, forbid ourselves a line to call 
attention to Miss Crosby’s vivid portrayal of the effect of 
Micronesian climate. 





CHINA. 
ATTITUDES TOWARD MISSIONARIES. 


BY WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








THE recent outrages in China have given occasion for a 
statement of various attitudes toward Missionaries and 
their work. 

English Government Attitude.—It varies from time to 
time, according to the sympathies of themenin power. One 
Cabinet may be sympathetic, another one not so; one 
minister, or consul, may be friendly and co-operative, an- 
other one unfriendly and restrictive. Lord Salisbury, if 
newspapers report him correctly, has expressed himself to 
the effect that, while he is determined to avenge the mas- 
sacre of his countrymen, he refuses to entertain the desire 
of the missionary societies that their agents be protected 
wherever they may go. Data at'present here is insufficient 
for a judgment of just what this indicates. It is easy to 
conceive the Government as saying that, however kindly 
disposed it may be, and ready to protect within reasonable 
capabilities, yet circumstances are likely to arise in which 
it would be impracticable and unwise to make promises, 
and that, if missionaries feel that in the discharge of their 
call they must go where the Government has but little 
power they must feel willing also to take some personal 
risk. This would indicate not absence of sympathy but 
lack of capability and limitation of responsibility. We 
have but little doubt that nineteen missionaries out of 
twenty would cordially accept the view. They would rec- 
ognize the need of being very discreet—the duty of not - 
placing their official friends in difficult positions+would 
only move under heavy conscientious impulses ; and would 
then cheerfully take the responsibility. But if it is but 
the old expression of hostility to missionary effort that is 
not always made subordinate to market and baazar consid- 
erations, and of that ill-concealed contempt for ‘ evangel- 
icism’”’ generally so characteristic of one class of men out 
here, then it is to be regarded in another light and treated 
in another way. The policy of the various Governments 
in the Sz Chuen and Ku-Cheng outrages at this present 
time will come up for a word hereafter. At present we 
are speaking only of attitudes. 

Attitude of such Newspapers as the ‘‘ Japan Advertis- 
er.’—That paper is anxious to dispel the erroneous belief 
fostered in some quarters that the missionaries are justi- 
fied in claiming the protection of the Government while 
preaching the Gospel in the interior of China. ‘‘ They are 
not so justified,” says the editor of that paper. This is 
rather a common position *mong newspaper men and busi- 
ness men out here. All other men—commercial men, trav- 
elers, sportsmen ozt gunning, consular officials off botan- 
izing or geologizing or looking around generally—all these 
classes are somehow justified in claiming protection; and 
it is quite a matter of boasting that the very name of 
Briton is to command respect, while the cross of St. George 
is something of a talisman, even in the heart of Asia and 
Africa. But when it comes to ‘‘ these missionaries,” why 
the fact is they are a different lot, and ought to be held 
subject todifferent rules and usages. The Cross of Calvary 
is quite another thing. It is not down in any list of the 
flags of all nations, and has no diplomatic consideration. 
As for that matter, the missionaries do not wish it to have. 
They never ask for protection on the ground of their being 
preachers of the Gospel; they seek no favor on that ac- 
count, and certain we are that they would, as a class of 
men, refuse it if offered. What they contend for is that 
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they should be treated the same as others of their country- 
men are—that they should not be regarded as losing any 
of their rights by becoming missionaries. 

Attitude of other Newspapers, as the “ Japan Mail,” 
and of not a few Public Men.—Men and women, they say 
(as those Swedes, for example), ought to find work at bome 
in our great cities. They have no business to come away 
off here when there is so much to do at home. Of course 
if they get killed in a barbarous way there will be no other 
course than to obtain redress, but really they ought not to 
make themselves so troublesome and disagreeable. Away 
off in the interior of China is really no place for a cultured 
or refined woman. If they insist on going in spite of the 
good advice at their disposal by the bushel, they ought to 
be willing to assume all risk, at all events. 

Attitude of the Emperor of China.—The recent Imperial 
edict begins: 

“Since the opening of China to the commerce of Western 
countries foreigners have been allowed to reside in the interior, 
and the Imperial Government, with a magnanimous spirit, has 
repeatedly given instruction tothe Provincia) official to extend 
protection tothem. But recently in several cities of Sz Chuen, 
this has not been done. . . . We do now command the viceroys, 
governors and generals of the various provinces to issue instruc- 
tion toall their respective subordinates that the utmost protection 
be extended to all the Churches,” etc. 

There is a suggestiveness here. We hesitate not to em- 
phasize it. A deal of the active antagonism against mis- 
sionaries is indirectly and to a certain extent a product of 
just such unfriendly attitudes as the above. It has been 
kept up for years. The literati and the officials are aware 
of it and know just where to begin the attack on the whole 
family of foreigners. We are quite ready to preseut the 
evidences. 

Swatow. 


CHINESE DISTURBANCES. 


BY THE REV. C. R. HAGER, M.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








China has passed through her war with Japan, and suf- 
fered an inglorious defeat; but instead of learning a 
wholesome lesson, our people turn their attention to 
attacking and destroying mission property, wounding and 
killing defenseless missionary ladies, and committing 
other barBarities too numerous to mertion. And this is 
not confined to one particular section of the country. Itis 
safe to say that in nearly every part of the Empire mission- 
aries have either been attacked or their property destroyed. 

For several months Canton has been in a state of unrest, 
and threats have been made against the missionaries, so 
that at the present writing we are not absoiutely sure 
whether a Chinese mob will not attempt to exterminate us 
as they did the missionaries in the Fukien Province. Cer- 
tain it is that one cannot go on the street without being 
slandered and abused, while it is not an uncommon thing 
to hear the people say, ‘‘ strike,” ‘‘ kill,” and “* murd«r the 
foreigners.” 

In Fat Shan, which is a neighboring city of Canton, the 
hospital of the Wesleyan Mission was recently attacked, 
and had it not been for the bravery of the medical staff and 
their assistants, the whole hospital would have been de- 
stroyed. The mobcommenced their attack at twoo’clock in 
the afternoon, but for two or three hours they were unable 
to effect an entrance. Failing in their first attempt, they 
returned again at ten o’clock P.M., and broke into the dis- 
pensary, destroying everything that came in their way. 
Fortunately, their progress was stopped by the determined 
resistance of the hospital assistants, so that the patients 
had time to escape by the river gate. The total loss is 
about $1,000, all of which sum has already been paid by 
some of the officials. During the second attack some o¢ 
them, instead of defending the hospital, sought refuge under 
the beds of the hospital patients. Is it any wonder that the 
Chinese lost during the la-t struggle with the Empire of 
the ** Rising Sun’? Some days before the day had been set 
when the foreigners were to be killed in Fat Shan, and 
their houses destroyed. Throughout the city placards had 
been put up to this effect, and the query is: Why did not the 
officials nip this uprising in its bud? Because the officers 
and soldiers in China always appear on the scene after the 
trouble is over, and never when prompt action is necessary. 

It is reported among the Chinese here that the famous 
general of the Black Flags has conquered the Japanese in 
Formosa, and that all the conquered territory has been 
given back to China. How the mass of the Chinese are 
willing to believe such an untruth is unaccountable; but 
every Japanese killed is regarded by them as a great vic- 
tory. The Christians among the Chinese would be glad if 
the different nations would divide China up among them- 
selves ; and if the Chinese Central Government does not 
protect the subjects and citizens of other powers better, 
who is able to say how long they will allow their people to 
be mutilated and killed ? 

We live in fond expectation that the Governments of 
America and Europe will settle these difficulties in the only 
right way. In the mean time we shall go quietly on our 
-way of healing, preaching and teaching. 

Canton. 





TURKEY. 
THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 











THAT this country is passing through a great political 
crisis is apparent to everybody, and yet few persons can ap- 
preciate the difficulties involved in the solution of the prob- 
lems which are now in hand. There are many discordant 
elements, and they are becoming more and more discord- 
ant. Divine wisdom and divine guidance are more impor- 
tant than human enthusiasm. Prayer is more needed than 
eloquent speech. 

Very naturally these political questions absorb the 
thought and attention of the people of the country more 
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than any other subject. This, of course, seriously affects 
the evangelical work, but not to the extent that one would 
suppose. The Protestant congregations appreciate their 
institutions more and more, and the Gregorian ‘Armenians 
have not only almost wholly ceased opposition, but the best 
men among them freely acknowledge that they are more 
iadebted to this evangelical movement than to almost any- 
thing else. 

There is, perhaps, no better gage of Oriental interest than 
money. That is a supreme test. There has been no year 
since the beginning of the evangelical work when there has 
been such a stagnation of business, and no year when the 
gifts of the people for the support of their churches and 
schools have been so large as the last. Their reported con- 
tributions amounted to $13,265. This represents an amount 
of personal sacrifice and self-denial which, if practiced in 
our own country, would swamp the treasury of every benev- 
olent enterprise in the land. 

There is, however, less manifestation of what is strictly 
spiritual, less fervor in the prayer-meetings, less effort put 
forth for the salvation of others, less outward manifesta- 
tion of the religious life, and there are fewer additions to 
the churches than in some previous years, while the attend- 
ance upon the regular church services and the Sunday- 
schools is steadily increasing. A: great preparatory work 
has been done and is still going on, and there is nothing 
which gives so good hope for true social and political reform 
for the country as this, for it is a preparation on the part of 
the people for a higher life, and it isa work in which the 
Government itself should rejoice. 

Harpat. 





SYRIA. 
MARONITE RESTLESSNESS. 








BY THE REV, W. S, NELSON, 
Missiouary of the Presbyterian Board. 





THE entire empire of Turkey is eminently a land of op- 
pression, the various sections only distinguished from each 
other in the degree or source of the oppression. Moslems 
as well as Christians complain of the direct annoyances of 
the Government itself, and in every city and town there is 
some special cause of bitter complaint. In northern Syria 
we hear various stories. In one section the universal cry 
of the poor Christians is against the increasing arrogance 
and cruelty of the Dunache begs (Moslems). In another, 
where the population is almost exclusively Greek Chris- 
tian, the cry of the poor is directed against the rich 
effendis who sit at their ease or ride their fine horses and 
grind the faces of their poor tenants to support their lux- 
urious habits. But the saddest form of oppression and 
injustice is found among the Maronites of Mt. Lebanon, 
for here the avaricious oppressor is none other than the 
head of this nominal Christian sect and the wealthy monas- 
teries which occupy all the sightly spots and control most 
of the fertile valleys. 

Two instances have come under our notice this season. 
Delegations have come to us from two villages begging our 
protection, and expressing a fervent wish to be regarded 
as Protestants. Onae of these villages is called Arbet Kos- 
haiyeh, and the people tell the following story: For gen- 
erations the villagers have worked the land, paying an 
annual tribute tothe rich monastery of Koshaiyeh, as fexu- 
dallord of the land. At length an old document was dis- 
covered which gave the people a fee-simple claim to the 
land, and limited the rights of the monastery to a definite 
small tract. The document purported to be 135 years old. 
The people sought legal advice, and were told that they 
could not establish their claim by law because of the long 
lapse of time. They went tothe Patriarch, and asked for 
a settlement in equity. He sent a representative to adjust 
the dispute. The head of the monastery protested agaiast 
any yielding, because it would open a wide door for de- 
mands from other villages belonging to the monastery. 
Not only was there no disposition to compromise, but the 
demands were increased until the people were required to 

‘ acknowledge themselves as mere tenantsat will to be trans: 
ferred, evicted or tolerated, solely according to the dictate 
of the head of the monastery. Ruffians were sent to shoot 
chickens and maim cattle in order to bring the people to 
terms. Appeal to the Government is useless, for the courts 
are utterly subservient to the clergy, and the Governor 
dares not oppose the Patriarch. This, too, in Mt. Lebanon, 
which is supposed to be under the supervision of Europe. 
The people of this village are now talking of emigrating in 
a body to some land of freedom and justice. 

The other case is that of Keram Sidda, close by the 
episcopal residence of the bishop of this region. We were 
invited to visit the people, with the assurance that the 
entire population were united in their desire to become 
Protestants. Here again was a property dispute. The 
Patriarch had purchased a neighboring village, and had 
seized as a part of his purchase a piece of land lying be. 
tween the two villages which was claimed by the people of 
Keram Sidda as belonging to them. We have only one 
side of the story, but it is quite credible to those who 
know the grasping disposition of the Maronite ecclesiastics. 
Undoubtedly there will be a compromise and reconciliation 
in both cases, and the people will return to their old alle- 
giance ; but they will be the losers and will carry a sense of 
soreness and defeat. In the meanwhile we are using every 
means to scatter the seed and to turn the people’s eyes 
toward pure religion. 

We had an opportunity this summer to visit a number 
of Maronite villages, and were cordially received every- 
where, finding in every case a considerable element of the 
Population that has bean enlightened by travel in America, 
and very many who are restive under the rigid ecclesias- 
tical yoke, and are seeking for something they hardly know 
what. There can be no doubt that the time is approach- 
ing when the whole mass will break up and pure Chris- 
tianity will make a noble conquest. 

Tripoli. 
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PERSIA. 
IN A SYNAGOG, 


BY J. L. POTTER, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


DEMAVAND, forty miles east of Teheran, has had a Jewish 
community from ancient times. Coming tothe place on 
an evangelistic tour, permission was granted us to visit 
the synagog and witness the reading of the Scriptures 
from the ‘Roll of the Book”; so the party, including 
ladies, went over Saturday morning to the service. 

When the Scripture lessons were finished, the eyes of 
the congregation turned toward the stranger, and I was 
allowed to speak, and for, perhaps, an hour to set forth 
some of the Old Testament marks of the Messiah, signally 
fulfilled in Jesusof Nazareth, his miraculous birth, divine 
and human nature, sacrificial death, time and place of his 
advent, etc.; and to show how the spiritual significance of 
the Mosaic ritual was realized in him, and earnestly to urge 
their personal acceptance of Jesus as the predicted Mes- 
siabh, the glory of Israel, and the divine Savior of sinners. 
The lesson from the Prophets (Isa. 49), contained in the 
sixth verse avery appropriate subject for remark. The 
talk was, of course, interrupted by numerous questions and 
objections—some interesting and some trivial. 

Again, in the afternoon the talk was resumed at the 

syDagog, more objectiérs heard ard answered, end they 
were entreated to accept Jesus for their personal salvation. 
The attention given, both in the morning and afternoon, 
was quite marked; and the experience of that Saturday 
seemed to resemble, in a humble way, the apostolic his- 
tory, if only we could add, ‘‘some of them believed’’; in 
fact, one young man did come over to the tents and confess 
his faith in Jesus. . 

The question of absording interest with ttem is, When 
will the Messiah come * Some venture an authoritative 
answer—in twenty-two years. This they deduce from 
Dan. 12: 12, by subtracting the present year of the Moslem 
era from the number of days mentioncd in the verse; 
1335—1318—22, When it was urged that the Messiah when 
he comes, will be the very Jesus of Nazareth whcm they re- 
ject, and that he comes for judgment upon those who will 
not have him reign over them, one old man declared that 
he was perfectly willing to be lost forever, if only Messiah 
would appear. Some of them think the long expected ad- 
vent is now at hand, and even from this little town in 
Persia are getting ready to move to Jerusalem, and they 
say some families have already gone. 

Teheran. 











INDIA. 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





SociAL reform in India is making such slow progress, 
that many advocates of it are crying out for the assistance 
of associations and even of Government. They seem to 
overlook the fact that until they, as individuals, are pre- 
pared to suffer for conscience’ sake, and carry out their 
own convictions under persecution, there are wanting the 
necessary materials for power in association. When Miss 
Willard and Lady Somerset and others like-minded band 
themselves together for Temperance, or Woman’s Rights 
or Purity, their asscciation bas great power, because every 
one knows that individually they have the courage of 
their convictions, and will not be daunted by persecution. 
But at a recent meeting of an association of native Chris- 
tians, one speaker attributed their want of union to, 
among other things, the absence of intermarriage among 
Christians from various castes. And what did he propose 
todo? Notat all to act himself, but to have the associa- 
tion act. Hesoon found that other members did not want 
intermarriage, and, as be did not propose to make a mar- 
tyr of himself for the sake of union, the matter ended in 
talk. 

In the north of India the fatbers of brides suffer so mnch 
from the enormous sums they have to pay the bridegrooms, 
that some advocate the interference of Government, and 
even British officials consider the evil too great for indi- 
viduals to stem alone. But the trouble is that these 
Hindus consider it a disgrace for a father to have an 
unmarried daugbter over ten years of age, and they are 
not willing to face the opprobrium of keeping their 
daughters unmarried. Without moral courage on their 
part it would seem of little use for Government to inter- 
fere. 

But there are a few individuals that are carrying out 
their convictions, while less courageous persons are spend 
ing what little courage they have in talking. 

One such is Mr. Bhat, of Poona. He has within a year 
invested his youngest son with the sacred thread, and mar- 
ried off an older son and daughter. He began by with- 
drawing 5,000 rupees from the amount that would have 
been spent on these ceremonies and giving it to the Univer- 
sity of Bombay. Then ke dispensed with idolatrous cere- 
monies and dancing girls and reduced the ornameuts given 
to the brides. Finally, he invited to the feasts Hindu gen- 
tlemen ostracized by his fellow-Hindus for having visited 
England or married widows. 

Another such courageous reformer is a Mr. Virasalingam, 
of Rajamundry, the champion of widow remarriage. The 
other day he celebrated in his house the twenty-second 
wedding in which the bride was a child widow. This is 
what the Indian Social Reformer says of him: 

“Of the several early advocates of the cause he is the only one 
who has been all along consistent, who has never depended on 
others in the matter of acting according to his convictions, and 
who has stuck to his post of duty in the midst of storm and suffer- 
ing. He has stood almost alone and has carried on his warfare 
single-handed against bigotry, prejudice and superstition.” 

When such men increase their association will tell; at 
present the right material is scarce. 


Madura, South India. 
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AFRICA. 
A REVIVAL IN A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE L. GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








BLESSED news has reached us of a work of grace in 

progress at the kraal girls’ school at Umzumbe, Natal. 
The story of what God’s Spirit has wrought, reads like the 
wonderful miracle of nature that we see unfolded before 
our eyes every spring—it' has been so quiet, so silent, so 
natural. It began in much prayer, as such awakenings 
always do—prayer that the pupils might be truly awakened 
to a sense of sin. Then it became apparent that God was 
dealing individually with these souls. Often one or two 
would seek their teachers privately for prayer and coun- 
sel. Any calling out of inquirers en masse was avoided, 
so that the prevailing seriousness had expression only as 
the Spirit brought it from the heart tothelip. The girls 
sought quiet corners on the school grounds where they 
might pray alone, or little groups gathered to study the 
Bible of their own accord. Several passed through a time 
of distress on account of sin and at length fourd peace at 
the Cross. There were some very bright conversions, and 
the tender feeling in the schcol deepened until the one en- 
grossing subject so filled all hearts that it seemed best to 
waive the usual routine of study and turn the evening les- 
son-hour into a prayer-meeting. Several broke down 
utterly and cried for mercy. The next morning it was im- 
possible to proceed with the ordinary lessons, so the teach- 
ers wisely changed the order of the morning into a season 
of personal work for those in agony of soul. It wasa 
blessed morning’s work. - Their teacher writes: 

“The Divine Spirit was certainly there and displayed hi 
power to heal sin-sick souls. Gradually the weeping and sorrow 
gave place to peace and joy as one after another entered into life 
in Christ. . . . We felt it was truly the Lord’s own work and 
he was conducting it himself.” 

May God make each of these redeemed cnes a soul-winner 
a fruitful seed in bringing in the final harvest. 

Johannesburg. 





THE PACIFIC. 
MICRONESIAN CLIMATE. 


BY MISS E THEODORA CROSBY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








I po not think people in America realize what we have to 
contend with herein the matter of climate. We are often 
asked by friends in the homeland, “Is the climate pleas- 
ant?” “Pleasant?” Yes, decidedly so, it is delightful ; 
the bright, warm sunshine ; the soft breezes blowing from 
mountain and sea, tempering the heat, the range of the 
thermometer being only from 74° to 90° ; the frequent short 
showers, keeping vegetation green and beautiful, and the 
atmosphere pure and fresh. These are the consistent ele- 
ments in the Kusaian climate ; never too hot, except in the 
direct rays of the sun, which would give one a sunstroke 
in ten minutes ; never too cold, except with a damp, pene- 
trating coldness, which comes with a rainy period of two or 
three days, when matting and furniture, as well as food, 
are covered with a greenish mold, and one has a sort of 
uncomfortable conviction that that same greenish mold is 
penetrating to one’s very marrow. If we go to the kitchen 
fire we are too hot, for we are not really cold, it is a sort of 
“shivery dampness ’’—dog-day weather concentrated, de- 
veloping rheumatism, neuralgia and epidemics of in- 
fluenza. 

It is one of the most delightful climates, and these are 
glorious days; for, afterall, the sun shines but the more 
brightly between the frequent rains, and we enjoy it—if 
that was all there was tu it. But while we are enjoying it, 
in an insidious way it is gradually sapping our strength, 
changing the warm life blood brought from America to a 
thin, watery fluid. 

** Are you well?” “Oh yes, think you, I am very well.” 
And we mean it; for we do not fall to pieces like the ‘“‘ One 
Hoss Shay’”’ in this delicious climate of ours; it is likea 
snake charming a bird; it is glittering and beautiful and 
fascinating and enjoyable ; but all the while we know it is 
slowly and surely undermining our health, and sooner or 
later will send us home to America, or lay us to rest be- 
neath the drooping palm trees on the sunny hillside, where 
Mrs. Walkup and Mr. Forbes now lie. 

And so the reports may not be sent home filled with ac- 
counts of abounding health and strength—for that does not 
fall to the lot of the Micronesian missionary ; we say we 
are well, but do not enlarge on the subject; we tell of work 
done, of training these boys and girls of oursinto Christian 
men and women, who shall be as lights to enlighten the 
people who are living in islands whereon the shadow of 
death is ever resting. 

We can tell of our happiness in our work. And when we 
can write home of a new set of scholars being trought to 
our training school from the low islands, and one by one 
taking upon themselves the vows of God ; when we watch 
them developing manly Carist‘an characters day by day— 
who would not be happy, that such a privilege as this is 
fallen to his lot? And a few years later, to place one of 
these boys on a heathen island, and after months of hard 
work and privation, having such word as this from him: 

“T have very little food or clothing, and we need medicine; we 
are hungry much of the time, having only old cocoanuts to eat ; 
but none of these things move me, for my meat and drink is to do 
my Master’s work.” 

Who would not be a missionary in Micronesia with three 
thousand miles of water separating them from evers where 
when such messages as this come back from our boys? We 
forget climate, forget our aches and pains, forget our one 
mail a year; and with thankfal, happy hearts we echo his 
words, *‘ none of these things move us, forour meat is todo 
our Master’s work !”’ se 

Kusaie. 
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MEXICO. 
A TRANSFORMATION, 


BY THE REV. D. F. WATKINS, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 





I AM writing these lines on the very spot where my com- 
rade, the Rev. J. L. Stephens, was murdered by fanatical 
Catholics the morning of March 2d, 1874. 

The population of this town is between ten and twelve 
thousand. J have held special services here for the last four 
days. The large hall where we worship has been packed 
with attentive hearers at every meeting, and hundreds of 
people who failed to find room inside, stood around the 
windows, in the street and in the doors, eagerly listening to 
the word preached; some of the most fanatical and rich 
people of the place among them. A man whom the breth- 
ren bélieve killed a Protestant a few years ago was seen in 
the congregation for the first time, and to his great sur- 
prise he saw four of his little nephews baptized. There 
have not been many additions to the church of late, and 
the membership is only about one hundred and fifty. The 
church, as a whole, is composed of godly men and women, 
and the majority are earnest propagators of the Gospel. 
Tne most competent men in town to furnish such informa- 
tion assure me that more than five thousand of the inhab- 
itants of Ahualulco have left the Roman Catholic Church. 
Many of these are superficial skeptics, led astray by one 
who confessed the last day I preached in Abualulco, that 
there was no power that could'resist the power of the Gos- 
pel—that the triumph of the Gospel in Mexico was only a 
matter of time. Aninfluential man, who in the past has 
been considered a sincere Catholie, said to the people in the 
street that if the Protestants would only work energet- 
ically, Roman Catholicism would soon disappear from the 
town. Such expressions were inspired’*by the enthusiasm 
of the occasion, nevertheless they indicate the drift of our 
Ahualulco people toward the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that the blood of the martyrs is not seed sown 
in vain. 

Ahualulco. 








Ministerial Register. 





BAPTIST. 
ATKINS, 8S. H., Winter Harbor, Me., resigns. 
DAVENPORT, W. H., Rocbester, Minn., resigns. 
GODWIN, E., Ontario, Lll., resigns. 
GUEST, W. J., Pecksville, Penn., resigns. 
HOUCHENS, F. W., Washington, Kan., accepts call to Perry 
Oklahoma. 

MANNING, E. E., Corinth, accepts ca!l to Warrensburg, N. Y. 
NICHOLAS, W. A., Ceredo, W. Va., resigns, 
NORCROSS, Virait C., West Atlanta, called to Atlanta, Ga. 
SMITH, J. L., Columbus, O , accepts call to Spokane, Wash. 
STICKEL, W. H., East Rock Island, IIl., resigns. 
SUMRELL, H. A., Mansfield, O., accepts call to Bay City, Mich. 
WYNNE, J. A., Marietta, accepts call to Gainesville, Ga. 
TOLBERT, J. T., Augusta, Ga., died October 5th. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


McLAUGHLIN, Robert W., inst. October ist, Ashland, Wis. 
OSBORNE, Cyrus A., ord, September 29th, New Haven, Conn. 
WHEELER, CHARL ES — , ord, September 26th, Pueblo, Col. 
DAVIS, Harbin W., St. Joseph, Mich., resigns. 


HUTCHINSON, WILLIAM A., Maple Rapids and East Falton, 
Mich., resigns. 


WILLARD, WALLACE, St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 
WEEDEN, Caarvss F., inst. October Ist, Norwood, Mass. 
ALBERTSON, RALPH, ee ge “* O., resigns. 
BRAITHWAITE, Epwarp E. . Louis, Mo., resigns. 


SEARLES, WILBUR G., Had« ~o, Nec k, Conn., resigns. 
STEARNS, WILLIAM F., Marlboro, Mass. resigns. 
WAY, WILLIAM H., De Peyster, N. Y., resigns. 


FRANCIS, pore R., Tucson, Ariz, accepts call to Pres. ch., 
Portsmouth, : 
aaseon. C. M. 'G., Blue Hill, Me., accepts call to Minneapolis, 
inn. 
LEWIS. RIcHARD, Grand Haven, Mich., called to Muskegon, 


Mich. 
ME RRITT, Mr., Northfield Sem., called to Hiram, Me. 
MILL 2 WILLIAM, Big Rapids, called to +. ~ ‘a Mich. 
POWEL L, F. S., Olivet, accepts call to Clio, Mich 
RICHARDSON, FRANK H.,, Roberts, Ill., accepts call to Chat- 
ham and Lafayette, 0. 
SMITH, ISArAH, Waterbury, Conn., accepts call to Salem, N. H 
WENNING, GOTTFRIED, Waukegan, lll., accepts call to Tall al 
ch., Sioux City, Ia. 
WOMER, Farty, P., 


Ya'e Sem., accepts call to Somerville, 
Conn. 

BACON, WILLIAM A., ord. October Ist, Beverly, Mass. 

COATE, ROBERT M., ord. Se ptember 30th, Canton, 8. D. 


LUTHERAN, 


BIELINSKI, R., Riverside, .. resigns.; 

CONRAD, Rose RT, som ‘ene , resigns. 

HEIL MAN, L. M., Chicago, lll, accepts call to Harrisburg, 
Penn. 

RICK, C, E., inst. September 22d, Elkhart, Ind. 

SIMON, Is ., San Francisco, Cal., accepts call to Cleveland, O. 

WwW RIGHT, D. A., Sharon Springs, accepts call to Amsterdam, 

Be Ee 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

BEAN, G. W., Independence, Kan., resigns. 

CHEEK, F. G., Paris, accepts call to Ludlow, Ky. 

COLVILLE, cc. M.. Meth., Binghamton, called to Rochester, 


LANGSTROTH, L. L. 
LU ee ag ” ve 


Mc RISLE Y, E.G., 
Fila 
Mc SINLEY, R. 


oO. 
MILL GAN. J. V., Portland, an ili to Boise City, Idaho. 
PERRY, BARTON W., Editor of The Occident, called to Redding, 
] 


, Dayton, 0., died Oc a’ 6th, aged 85. 
East ‘Rutherford, N. J., died October Ist, 


Asbury Park, N. J., accepts call to Hawthorn, 


A., Cle arfield, Penn.. accepts call to Steuben- 


sal. 
SMITH, Taomas, Cobden, IIl., died September 26th, aged 73. 
WHITE, N. GrreR, New Haven, Penn., died September 29th, 
aged 86. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CHASE, ARTHUR, Boston, accepts call to Ware, Mass. 


EVANS, J. ARTHUR, Aquasco, —— eall to Cumberland, Md. 
— STEPHEN H., St. Louis, Mo., accepts cali to Aaniston, 


Als 
HINC LE, C. W., Easton, accepts call to Steubenville, O. 
IRISH, Wo. N., ‘Essex, N. Y «+. resigns. 
MICHAEL, Os¢ak S., Kensington, Penn., resigns. * 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BISHOP, B. W.S., Meth., Tazewell, Va., died October 4th. 
= J.H., Cumb. Pres., D yniphan, ‘accepts call to Carthage, 


FISHER, W. J., Cumb. Pres., Van Buren, Penn., called to Canon 


City, Cv 
HOWARD. J. M., Editor of Tae Cumberland Presbyterian, re- 
ae 
WooDs, 


S. O., Cumb. Presb., Bonham, Tex., resigas. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature. 


The pro:napt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us tn the 
selection of worka for further notice. 


AN ENGLISH REVIEW OF NAPOLEON AND 
WELLINGTON.* 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR GARNET WOLSELEY and Lord 
General Roberts, writing on Waterloo, are very sure in 
advance to command attention, especially as they take 
very nearly opposite views of the subject. Lord Wolse- 
ley’s Decline and Full of Napoleon is the series published 
by him in the Pall Mall Magazine, where he was 
followed, first, by General Roberts, on The Rise of Wel- 
lington, and, later, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood, on 
“ Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign.” 

General Wolseley maintains, on his part, that Napoleon 
was the greatest of men and beyond all question or com- 
parison the greatest of soldiers. General Roberts main- 
tains, with true Eaglish feeling, that Wellington was the 
Emperor’s equal and possibly, had he been backed up as 
Napoleon was by his Government at home, would have 
proved in war the better man. On the doctrine of aver- 
ages as the path of wisdom in such cases as this, it looks 
as if the books should be read together, or at least in suc- 
cession, General Roberts’, the cooler and less imaginative 
of the two, last. Certainly he supplies a good corrective 
atmosphere of reason, moderation and judicial consider- 
ation to settle dgwn into after getting through with the 
fanciful Irishman, who presents his theory of Napoleon’s 
fall. 

Lord Wolseley’s view of the subject is substantially 
one that adds Napoleon to the list of Profersor Nordau’s 
examples of degeneration, with this difference, that the 
brief period of the Italian campaign, possibly down to 
Austerliiz, is to be excepted as furnishing the normal 
Napoleon, whose decline is t> be traced and whose fall 
is to be accounted for ona general theory of physical 
degeneration, in the form of some recurrent lethargic 
collapse. 

No direct evidence of its existence, its nature, or its 
habitual character or serious importance is introduced, 
except in allusions to the overload of fat on his body, 
limbs and face, and to occasional attacks of lethargy. 
Fits of this general character were no new thing for Na- 
poleon, with his Greek Corsican brigandish constitution, 
to understand which one has only to look up that some- 
what out-of-the-way book, ‘* Napoléon et les Femmes.” But 
apart from constitutional tendencies, no man ever did 
live, or ever will live the life Napoleon was leading, of 
intellectual stress and physical strain, of Oriental ambi- 
tion and sensual indulgence, without paying the penalty 
of degeneration somewhere. It had made such inroads 
on his temper that at Leipzig none of his staff dared tell 
him the exact truth cf the situation. 

Tous far there is nothing new in this theory of occa- 
sional lethargic attacks, or of a certain degeneration 
which affected the Emperor’s tone and temper. In sup- 
port of this view a number of instances have been cited, 
one his refusal at Borodino to give Macdonald the order 
to charge and turn the Russian defeat intoarout. Na- 
poleon’s own explanation of his action in this case seems 
to cover the ground—*‘ a thousand leagues away from 
home, one must not risk his reserves too freely.”” The 
next case is his sudden change of point and sacrifice of 
Vandamme, after the battle of Dresden. Something 
went wrong physically with Napoleon at this time, be- 
yond doubt. We may not know exactly what it was, 
but it was not anything so permanent as degeneration, 
nor was it any lethargic collapse. He said himself that 
it was onion in his sauce. It may have been digestion, 
and it may have been some cruel premonitory symptom 
of the tumor in the stomach, of which he died at St. 
Helena, and which the author of ‘* Napoleon’s Home 
Life,” asserts that he very injudiciously attempted to re- 
lieve by frequent hot baths at the Tuileries. 

The third instance is Waterloo, where General Wolse- 
ley expands his point to the largest proportions and brings 
it out in the form of an expansive theory to explain how 
the greatest captain of all the ages with a better army 
than his rival’s and on a fair field, was beaten by a pains- 
taking, plucky, but rather blundering soldier, such as 
he makes out Wellington to bave been. 

We confess the problem on these terms is a hard one, 
so hard that we are more disposed to take counsel with 
General Roberts rather than General Wolseley, and be- 
lieve that Wellington was more of a soldier than he 
thinks, and that Napoleon at his best could make blun- 
ders without any attack of lethargy to help him to do so. 

There is truth enough in this view to account for some 
minor incidents in the Emperor’s career; but as an ex- 
planation of his fall, it is unhistorical and illogical, un- 
historical because the facts contradict it, and illogical 
because it presents as the major cause a degeneracy 
which in any event could only ba the incidental penalty 
of a policy foredoomed to failure. Napoleon fell because 
he had roused Europe against him, and his overthrow 
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became only a question of time. It may very well be 
believed that at Waterloo he had lost something of his 
youthful spring. But Mr. Ropes, in bis unique and ex- 
haustive study of the battle and campaign of Waterloo, 
has followed the Emperor through every hour of those 
three eventful June days, and gives us an account of 
every one of them which excludes the possibility of 
any such lethargic attack as General Wolseley’s 
theory vaguely relies on having occurred. Fatigue 
there very well may have been after the almost 
superhuman strain of the 16th at Ligny and Quatre 
Bras. The record of what Napoleon did on the 17th, 
with Ligny and Quatre Bras just behind him and 
Waterloo just before him makes no impression of de- 
generacy. First of all, his heart was strong as ever, and 
his ardor for the coming combat. Lord Wolseley falls 
into many errors of fact, some of which we mean to 
point out, but none among them is greater than the 
assertion, in proof of Napoleon’s degeneration, that he 
did not, according “to his old custom, reconnoiter the 
E iglisa line in person, but relied on General Haxo’s re- 
port. He reconnoitered the Eglish line three times per- 
sonally, first soon after midnight, again later and about 
4 A.M., When a report was brought to him that the 
Eaglish were falling back, he reconnoitered the line again 
and satisfied himself from the position of the camp fires 
that they were not falling back. The record of these ’ 
three days do not make the impression of a degenerate 
Napoleon, but of a very powerful ont dangerous one 
still. 

Turaing back to Leipzig and to the allies’ invasion of 
France, there is in all Napoleon’s career no page as bril- 
liant with feats of power and genius as this defensive 
campaign against the allies. Again and again against 
overwhelming odds he brought matters to a pass where 
the allies were almost in motion to retreat. Nothing 
but one of those accidents which are always taking place 
in war defeated him at last. Even then, if France had 
not lost confidence in him, his pgwer of mind and genius 
were enough to carry him triumphantly through. 

General Wolseley’s study of the Waterloo campaign 
presents many points in new relations and unwinds the 
tangled skein of battle and maneuver in a delightfully 
intelligible way. His allusions to the far more thorough 
and really standard work of Mr. Ropes are, to say the 
least, anything but generous. Mr. Ropes makes fre quent 
reference to Colonel Maurice and his recent studies of 
the Waterloo campaign ; but he does soin the way of 
free criticism and not at all,asGeneral Wolseley inti- 
mates, in the way of slavish reproduction. Mr. Ropes, 
treated with scant courtesy, as he is, and in a way which 
savors more of ‘‘ headquarters snobbery,” than is usually 
expected of a field marshal, fares better than General 
Grant and nowhere near as badly as Wellington, who 
might indeed pray to be delivered from this candid friend, 
whosays: he was fooled by Napoleon ; he was all wrong 
to put his headquarters at Brussels ; he reported his forces 
wrong and thought he could concentrate at Q1atre Bras 
in time to give aid at Ligay when he could not and got 
himself in a bad fix at Waterloo with no line to retreat 
on; Ziethen really pulled him through by coming in 
with his corps on his left at the critical time ; he never 
would explain things afterward to the public; a'l he 
said on the subject made matters worse, etc., etc. 

With such a score against the great Duke, it is time to 
see what General Roberts has to say on these points. Ona 
turning to him (p. 165), we find the main point fully 
cleared up by the Duke himself ina conversation held 
with Mr. Crokeron the point in December, 1825. The 
passage is so entirely to the point, and disposes of the 
allegations so effectually, that we quote it entire : 

‘The road to Brussels was practicable, every yard, for 
such a purpose. I knew every foot of the plain beyond the 
forest and through it. The forest on each side of the 
chaussée was open enough for infantry, cavalry, and even 
for artillery, and very defensible. HadI retreated through 
it, could they have followed me? The Prussians were on 
their flank, and would have been in their rear. The co- 
operation of the Prussiansin the operations I undertook 
was part of my plan, and I was not deceived. But I never 
contemplated a retreat on Brussels. Had I been forced 
from my position I should have retreated to my right, 
toward the coast, the shipping, and my resources. And 
again I ask, if I had retreated to my right would Napoleon 
bave ventured to follow me’ The Prussians, already on 
his flank, would have been in his rear. But my plan was 
to keep my ground till the Prussians appeared, and then iS 
to attack the French position ; and I executed my plan.”’ 

This statement disposes of a good deal more of Gen- 
eral Wolseley’s censure. It shows that the Duke had con- 
sidered the question of possible retreat, and intended, if 
forced to it, not to take the line through the forest of 
Soignes, but to fall back on his right and retreat by Hal 
and Eaghien, which he held through the battle, wih 
17,000 men, to make himself secure in the event of de- 
feat. Lord Wolseley seems to forget that Napoleon, 
whatever he may have thought of Wellington’s move- 
ments on other pointe, declared that Brussels was the 
place for bis headquarters. ; 

Lord Wolseley’s account, as we have intimated above, 
is not free from very palpable errors. Von Biilow was 
not at Ligny, as he implies, but at Liege, fifty miles 
away, where he had remained, 11 disobedience of rather 
blind orders which he misunderstood. Wellington’s 
various conferences with Bliicher, give a very different 
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aspect to the relation between the two commanders and 
the understanding betweenthem. The inferences drawn 
from Gneisenau’s conduct are far more strained than is 
at all necessary. The statement that Bilow was halted 
at St. Lambert by Gneisenau in distrust, until the Eng- 
lish were actually engaged in battle, must be wrong. 
Bilow’s corps did not reach St. Lambert for eeveral 
hours after the battle had begun and were pushed for- 
ward to Planchenoit as vigorously as possible. 

We have, perhaps, given too much space to the points 
at which we find ourselves in disagreement with the dis- 
tinguished Field Marshal to have noticed, as we should 
be glad to, the fine points of his book.’ It is a very living 
picture that he has drawn of Napoleon and his cam- 
‘paigns, full of vigor and vitality, and which with all its 
exaggerations and disproportions makes none too deep 
an impression, 

General Roberts may be as wide of the truth in his 
estimate of Napoleon as General Wolseley is in his of 
Wellington ; but he is right in the assertion that for the 
first time in his life the Emperor had to reckon with first- 
rate troops commanded by a first-rate soldier. Napoleon 
rose to view in an era of small men and disorganized gov- 
ernments. The picture presented by General Wolseley is 
charged with the individual vitality of the man: but it 
fails to appreciate as it should the new conditions under 
which Waterloo was fought, the staying power of the 
British line, the ability of the Duke, and the vastly im- 
proved discipline and fighting strength of the Prussians 
from Blicher and Gneisenau down. 


& 
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One Hundred Years of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. By Bishop J. W. Hood, D.D., LL.D. (A. M. E. 
Zion Book Concern, New York City. 1895.) This is a 
portly octavo volume of six hundred and fifty pages, em- 
bellished with more than eighty portraits of prominent 
men and women in the Church, with pictures of important 
edifices. It isa history, or rather extended sketch of this 
branch of African Methodism, which is one of three largest 
denominational organizations of colored Methodists. The 
history began a hundred years ago in New York City. 
Then Methodism was one body, and embraced both white 
and colored members. Race prejudice, which was almost 
universal, required the colored members to have separate 
congregations. Bishop Hood says that the first Zion Meth- 
odist church, which was organized in New York City in 
1796, was the pioneer of a number of similar movements. 
Thus the Abyssinian Baptist Church was founded in the 
same city in 1804, a colored church, which later became a 
part of the African Union Methodist Church, in Wilming- 
ton, Del., in 1806 ; an African Presbyterian church, iu Phil- 
adelphia, in 1807, and the First Methodist Church, in Phil- 
adelphia, in 1809, giving rise to the largest colored Metho- 
dist denomination, the African Methodist Episcopal. In 
another chapter he speaks of the organization in Philadel- 
phia, in 1787, of a Protestant Episcopal church, by colored 
people who had withdrawn from Methodism. Tho he 
gives these dates, Bishop Hood seemingly does not care to 
argue the general question of priority. He says: 


** There has been a disposition on the part of several branches 
of the Negro Church to claim priority in this movement [for sep- 
arate congregations]; at least five denominations claim to have 
moved first. We shall not at this point enter into the contro- 
versy on that question; . . . we have concluded that in one 
sense each may have been first ; that is, in its inception the move- 
ment was one.” 


It is to be understood that when these separate Methodist 
congregations were first organized they did not withdraw 
from the oversight of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
They held separate meetings, but white preachers were 
provided to look after them. Bishop Hood quotes from 
the minutes of the M-+-tbodist Conference held in 1780in 
Baltimore, four years before the American societies sev- 
ered their relations with John Wesley and established an 
independent organization, the following question and 
answer: 


* Question 25. Ought not the Assistant [Mr. Asbury] to meet 
the colored people himself, and appoint as helpers in bis absence 
proper white persons, and not suffer them to stay late and meet 
by themselves ¢ 

“ Answer. Yes.” 


This shows that colored people were accustomed at that 
early date to hold separate meetings. We infer that what 
Bishop Hood means, in speaking of the colored church in 
New York City as the first African church, which it could 
hardly have been, is that it was first as the beginning of a 
denominational.organization. What those who had sepa- 
rate meetings most complained of was the white oversight, 
indicated by the above extract. He condemns it as iudi- 
cating ‘‘a wicked spirit,’’ and holds that if the colored 
Methodists ‘‘ were memhers in common with others they 
ought to have been permitted to meet in common with 
others’’; but ‘if they were obliged to have separate meet- 
ings they ought to have been permitted to have leaders of 
their own.” It is to the denial of this privilege that he 
attributes the movement, which he says was general in all 
denominations having any considerable colored element 

for separate and independent churches. Most of the 
members who formed the African Methodist Episcopal 
congregation in New York City in 1796 had been conuected 
with the John Street Church, commonly regarded as the 
oldest Methodist church in this country. The former was 
-incorporated in 1801, and erected a building called Zion 
Church the same year. This church was served by white 

ministers provided by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
under a farm of contract entered into in 1801, ‘* between 

the Rev. John McCloskey, in behalf of the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church of the United States of America, of one part, 

and the trustees of the African Methodist Episcopal 

Church, in the city of New York, of the other part.” Bishop 
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Hood contends that the form of this agreement shows that 
the African congregation was regarded as ‘“‘ an independ- 
ent body.” This arrangement continued until 1821. Mean- 
time, repeated efforts to secure ordination from the bishops 
for colored licensed preachers had failed. In 1813, colored 
Methodists in Wilmington ordained a minister among 
themselves, and three years later there was a colored Bish- 
op, Richard Allen, in Philadelphia. This was the move- 
ment which became the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This stimulated the colored Methodists of New 
York to a like proceeding, and the formal organization in 
1821 of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. As 
tothe controversy between the Bethel and Zion Churches 
on the question of priority, we not undertake to say 
whether Bishop Hood makes out his case or not. He pre- 
sents considerable evidence in support of his contention ; 
but a critical examination of documents which are not 
given in this volume would be necessary to a judicial con- 
clusion. A considerable portion of Bishop Hood’s book is 
devoted to the history of the various annual conferences 
and to biographical sketches of bishops, ministers and 
others. The publication is a timely one, as the centenary 
of the Church is to be observed next fallin this city. 


Forty Yearsin China. By the Rev. R. H. Graves, D.D., 
(Baltimore: R. H. Woodward Company. $1.50.) Dr. 
Graves in three short chapters describes China “as it is,’”’ 
with avery slight outline of its history, and then gives 
the rest of his book to a consideration of China’s conserva- 
tism and to astudy of the forces destructive and recon- 
structive now at work in that great Empire. The chapters 
which deal with the nation’s conservatism are the mcst 
interesting portion of the book, and the following reasons 
are assigned for it: The isolation of the nation, surrounded 
by a barrier of inferior tribes and nations who looked to it 
for instruction; the satisfaction of the literati with the 
national literature, ethics and philosophy, a satisfaction 
which leads the educated Chinaman to pass by all other 
literature and philosophy without examination; the ven- 
eration for the past, with its undue respect for the aged 
and exaggerated insistence on filial piety : the conservative 
and soporific tendencies of the writings of Confucius ; the 
fossilized system of education which discourages originality 
and insists not only on orthodox sentiment but on a rigid 
compliance with the established laws of expression; 
the language itself which, especially in its written form, 
seems to present a barrier to the introduction of new ideas 
and new words ; the immense numbers and dense ignorance 
of the masses. That is a formidable list of reasons; but we 
are not quite convinced, after all, that the real causes are 
set forth. Some of the ‘‘ causes” are only the fact restated. 
The self-satisfied content of the literati, the exaggerated 
veneration for the past, the system of education which in- 
sists upon a reiteration of the forms and systems of the 
past, are apart of the national conservatism, a part of the 
very problem to be solved. We may say the same of the 
writings of Confucius, for their conservative and soporific 
tendency is an expression of the nature of the race. Con- 
fucius owes hissupremacy not to any originality but to his 
want of it. Hedid not so much shape the nation as ex- 
press its true character. He was the incarnation of its 
spirit; and he does not explain China’s conservatism, but 
China's conservatism explains him. The language, espe- 
cially in its written form, so far from being unreceptive of 
new ideas has proved itself,in Japan, most flexible and recep- 
tive. It has been made to express all the ideas of our mod- 
ern sciences, and this it has done in compound words, terse, 
significant, elegant. No language surpasses it, and only 
the Greek equals it. It is proved that the written language 
offers no impassable barrier to progress. The Japanese in- 
deed, prove that we need a more thorough search if we are 
to find the real causes of Chivese conservatism. They, too, 
were isolated ; they, too, devotedly clung to the past, made 
the orthodox system of philosophy the only door of en- 
trance into public life, knew only the far Eastern litera- 
ture, and left their dense masses in ignorance. Andif it be 
urged that the Chinese origiuated this teaching a nd habit 
of conservatism while the Japanese only copied it, that 
goes to show the more clearly that the reasons alleged are 
superficial and that the real causes must be sought farther 
back. So far as we can judge the Chinaman in the days of 
Confucius was precisely the Chinaman of the end of the 
nineteenth century. That being so, what made him con- 
servative is a question we are not prepared todiscuss. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Graves the destructive forces at work in 
Chiva are, gambling, cruelty, opium smoking, untruthfal- 
ness, injustice, polygamy, and the mobs of robbers, pirates 
and gamblers who constitute the dangerons classes. On 
the other hand, the reconstructive forces are, the Imperial 
Maritime Customs, diplomatic intercourse, life and travel 
abroad, especially in the United States, the war between 
China and Japan, modern education, medical missions, 
Christian literature and Christian missions. The two sets 
of forces strike one as somewhat ill-assorted ; but apart 
from considerations of logic Dr. Graves under each heading 
gives hisinformation in a readable and acceptable manner. 
The book will help to spread trustworthy information 
among our own people, especially those who have not access 
to the standard authorities. Almost half of the illustra- 
tions are of scenes Japanese, and the text furnishes no ex- 
planation of this somewhat surprising fact. 


Among good books to which we can only give brief men- 
tion, we name the latest volume in “The People’s Bible,” Dis- 
courses upon Holy Scripture. By Joel Parker,D D., Minister 
of the City Temple, London. (Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$1 50.) The pointed, practical and suggestive character of 
Dr. Parker’s ‘‘ People’s Bible,’ we have fully and frequently 
noticed. The most recent number of ** The Expositor’s 
Bible,” edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Niccoll, LL.D., is 
the second volume on The Book of Jeremiah, Chapters 
XXI--LII. By W. H. Bennett, M.A. (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, New York. $1.50.) In the same category we 








name Christ in Isaiah. Expositions of Isaiah XL—LYV. 
By F. B. Meyer, B.A., who is well known to our readers as 
one of the most popular and voluminous writers on evan- 
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gxelical subjects. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00..——My 
Brother and I contains an interesting series of ‘selected 
papers on social topics,” by Farrar, Hughes, Gladden, Gus- 
tafson, Ely, Cable, Riis, Mitchell and Behrends, with an 
Introduction by William Ingraham Haven. (Hunt & 
Eaton. 90 cents.) Have Mercy upon Me. By the 
Rev. Andrew Murray. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.00.) Attention is called to this volume as a pun- 
gent and suggestive practical exposition of ‘‘The Prayer 
of the Penitent in the Fifty-first Psalm Explained 
and Applied,’’ with particular reference to sin asa spiritual 
experience, and with the end in view of correcting and 
deepening the feeling of Christian people on ths subject. 
Always Upward. By the Rev. Burdett Hart, D.D. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25.) This is a collec- 
tion of brief, stirring, practical chapters, addressed mainly 
to the young. Itis rich in good points, pertinent illustra- 
tions, and is done throughout with force and vigor.- 
Quick Truths in Quaint Texts, by Robert Stuart Mac- 
Arthur, is described to a dot in the title under which it is 
published. We need only add that so far as we have exam- 
ined it the title applies to the book as a whole, and to every 
pageinit. (American Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia. $1.25.) Side Talks with Girls. By Ruth Ash- 
more. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) Wholesome, and 
written from a good point of view and ou a good stand- 
ard, but rather ordinary in style Successward. A 
Youny Man’s Book for Young Men. By Edward W. 
Bok. (Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50.) Mr. Bok has 
chosen an old man’s subject fora young man to develop. 
The Rev. Wm. M. Thayer is perhaps our best popular 
writer on the moral aspects of biography. His most elabo- 
rate recent volume is Turning Points in Successful Ca- 
reers, a well madeand well printed duodecimo of four hun- 
dred and ten pages, containing fifty concise biographies of 
men and women whose lives are worth stndy. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. $1.50.) The same author 
{the Rev. Wm. M. Thaver) brings out this year, Aim High. 
Hintsand Helps fur Young Men. A well-published duo- 
decimo of one hundred and eighty-one pages. (Thomas 
Whittaker, Bible House. 75 cents.) Also by the same 
we note Womanhood. Hints and Helps for Young 
Women. The companion volume of the one named above, 
by the same publisher and at thesame price.—-~—The Mis- 
slonary Pastor. Hints for Developing the Missionary 
Life in his Church. (Fleming H. Revell Company. 75 
cents.) This is a useful and should be an inspiring man- 
ual. It is compiled and re-edited from material in the 
educational department of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, by the Rev. James Edward Ad- 
ams. It contains a number of mission charts and compar- 
ative presentations prepared by Robert J. Kellogy, and 
which are very effective. 


























W. A. Wilde & Co. (Boston, $1.50 per vol.) send us, for 
young readers, two volumes of the higher class. Three 
Colonial Boys; A Story of the Times of ’%6, by Everett T. 
Tomlinson, the first of the two, deserves notice for its 
strong, patriotic American spirit and the ingenious and 
really interesting and systematic way in which the serious 
and important events of the Revolution and points in its 
history and of the War, are woven into the common life of 
the times as illustrated in the story of the three boys of the 
period. The book is well made, well printed, and well 
illustrated by Charles Copeland. The ~econd juvenile 
volume from W. A. Wilde & Co., is In Wild Africa. Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey through the Sahara 
Desert. By Thomas W. Knox. ($1.50) This is a volume in 
Mr. Knox’s well-known style and sufficiently described in 
the title given above. Itis partly founded on personal ex- 
plorations and observations by the author, and further 
rest, its component parts and descriptive details are com- 
piled from travelers’ journals and the other literature of 
the desert. To the juveniles named above we add 
Chilhowee Boys m War Time. By Sarah E. Morrison. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.) This second book by 
Miss Morrison takes her favorites through the War of 1812 
and shows how they kept their home safe in danger. 
The Young Runchers; or, Fighting the Sioux, by Edward 
E. Ellis, belongs in the ‘‘ Forest and Prairie Series,” pub- 
lished by Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, and is a 
tale of wild life and rough adventure in the West. 











We notice with more than usual interest the introduc- 
tory volume to “ The Rural Science Series,” under the gen- 
eral direction of Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Corneil. The 
opening volume is The Soil, its Nature, Relutions, and 
Fundamental Principles of Management. By F. H. King, 
Professor of Agricultural Physics in the University of Wis- 
consin. (Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) This series is a part 
of the attempt to rescue agriculture from the fate with 
which it is threatened in the West as well as the East, by 
raising it toa higher plane of intelligence and scientific 
precision. In planning his series the editor begins with 
the »oil, and has committed the task of preparing the first 
volume toa student who is not only master of the subject 
from the scientific point of view, but who knows what the 
farmers require, what they are ready toappreciate and profit 
by. Instead of treating the soil as an inert mass, he devel- 
ops it as a scene of life, and brings out the principles that 
affect its treatment, and the farmer’s problem of the crop. 
Beginning with sunshine, air, water, and the part per- 
formed and performing by living forms, the author passes 
to discuss the origin and elements of the soil, the nutritive 
elements in it and their operation, the moisture problem, 
roots, temperature, air, drainage, irrigation, and tillage 
and fertilizers. The manual is brie f, accurate, comprehen 
sive, aad hits the practical point every time. 


Among the forthcoming poetic year books, none is likely 
to have more real attractions than The Whittier Year 
Book. Passages from the Verse and Prose of John Green- 
leaf Whittier, Chosen for the Daily Food of the Lover of 
Thought and Beauty. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston and New York. $1.00.) 
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A New Programme of Missions. A 
Movement to Make the Colleges in All 
Lands Centers of Evangelization. By 
Luther D. Wishard. (Fieming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 50 cents.) Under 
the auspices of the Intercollegiate Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the author of 
this stirring volume made a tour of investi- 
gation which carried him through the 
mission fields of Japan, China, Malaysia, 
Siam, Burma, Ceylon, India, Arabia, Syria, 
the Caucasus, Persia, Kurdistan, Asia 
Minor, Cyprus, Egypt, and occupied nearly 
four years. He gave his attention particu- 
larly to students in the mission schools and 
colleges in different parts of Asia with the 
view of ascertaining how far the new 
churches of Asia were ripe to receive and 
co-operate with the Student Volunteer 
Movement for the evangelization of the 
world. The report he brings back from the 
mission field is nobly inspiring, particularly 
from Japan. He is not the first, nor the 
only witness from whom we have received 
the same story. Everywhere paganism as a 
system is losing its hold, and tbe Church 
has an opportunity it never had before and 
may never have again. At home the Stu- 
dent Volunteers are full of enthusiasm. 
They are organized in five hundred different 
American institutions, and are ready and 
able to send a grand force into the field and 
to send it at once. We unite with Dr. 
Storrs in commending Mr. Wisbard’s book 
to the prayerful attention of Christian peo- 
ple. They can read it in an hour or two, 
and it will set the facts and the problems 
before them as perhaps they never saw them 
before. ; 

European and American Cuisine. By 
Gesine Lemcke. (D. Appleton & Co., $2.00.) 
The author of this new cook book is recom- 
mended by a previous but less extensive 
manual on *‘ Desserts and Salads,’”’ and is 
also the active spirit and principal owner of 
the Brooklyn Cooking College. The present 
manual begins with soups, which have 
seventy-one pages devoted to them. Then 
follow forcemeats, sauces in every variety, 
butters, dressings, sea-food, meats, poultry, 
game, sandwiches and canapés, vegetables, 
macaroni, and endless other culinary 
achievements, such as cheese dishes, egg 
dishes, paucakes, muffins, bread cakes, 
punches, fruit shrubs, and a choice selec- 
tion of recipes for the chafing dish. The 
manual is largeand full, and is gotten up in 
good style, well-arranged, and furnisned 
with convenient indices, 

Lisbeth Wilson. A Daughter of New 
Hampshire Hills, By Eliza Nelson Blair. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) A story.of 
an old New England family of the stricter 
sort. The home life is well done, especially 
the character of Huldy, the old family 
servant—a distant relative. Through the 
story runs a pleasing thread of romance. 
The character sketches of the old times are 





good. Little Lady Valentine. By Mrs. 
George A. Paull. (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York. 50 cents.) The author of 


‘** Lassie’’ gives usin this volume another 
pleasing example of a sweet child’s lifeina 
sanitarium, where she brought much love 
and sweetness with her. e 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE bicycle poems, which have won 
the prizes offered last August by The Critic, 
are by Robert Clarkson Tongue and Eben 
E. Rexford. 





sone A, second edition of Dr. Edward A. 
Lawrence’s valuable book on the methods, 
successes and limitations of Eastern mis- 
sions, ‘‘ Modern Missions in the East,’’ has 
been issued by Harper & Brothers. 


..“ The Economic History of Virginia,’ 
to be published this autumn by Macmillan 
& Co.,is by a well known Virginian, Mr. 
Philip A. Bruce, brother-in-law of Thomas 
Nelson Page, and author of *‘ The Plantation 
Negro as a Freeman.”’ 


--*Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress,” 
Mrs. Burnett’s new book, the longest she 
has written since ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,’’ has not been published serially, but 
appears in book form as the leading autumn 
juvenile publication of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

.-In printing its *‘ White List of Edi- 
tors”? of periodicals that deal fairly and 
honestly with contributors, The Author’s 
Journal finds but thirty-one that are not 
under suspicion. Of course there are many 
periodicals not mentioned that belong on 
the list, and their names will no doubt be 
added in due time. 

‘The Elements of Higher Criticism,”’ 
by Prof. Andrew C. Zenos, of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, ‘* The American 
Church and its Baptism by Fire,” 
by the Rev. S. 


B. Halliday and Dr. 
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D. S. Gregory, and a new edition of the 
“ Library of Religious Poetry,” are an- 
neunced as soon to be issued by the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 


.... The editors of the Bibliotheca Sacra 
announce that Prof. Edward W. Bemis, 
Ph.D. (late of the Chicago University), has 
become associate editor with Mr. Z. Swift 
Holbrook in the Sociologicai Department of 
the magazine, giving especial attention to 
applied ethics, economics and civics. Pro- 
fessor Bemis may be addressed at 477 Dear- 
born Avenue, Chicago. 


.... The Black Book is a new illustrated 
magazine,the first number of which is issued 
this month. Still another is promised, The 
Twentieth Century Magazine, which will 
be profusely illustrated, published semi- 
monthly, edited by Mr. Thomas B. Connery, 
andsold fortencentsacopy. Frank Leslie’s 
Pleasant Hours for Boys and Girls is the 
last new juvenile magazine, and is sold for 
a dollar a year. 


--Mr. John La Farge’s new book of lec- 
tures, given at the Metropolitan Museum in 
1893, is published through Macmillan & Co. 
and entitled ‘‘ Considerations on Painting.” 
The same house will publish a finely illus- 
trated ‘‘ Book about Fans,”’ containing the 
history of fans and fan painting, by M. A. 
Flory, with a chapter on fan collecting by 
Mary Cadwalader Jones ; and a volume on 
etching, which is practically asurvey of the 
urtasit has been understood in England, 
by Mr. Frederick Wedmore. 


...Some interesting illustrated books, to 
be published this autumn by Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co., are Gilbert White’s ‘‘ Nat- 
ural History of Selborne,”’ in two volumes, 
with an Introduction by John Burroughs; 
Joel Chandler Harris’s ‘‘ Uncle Remus; his 
Songs and Sayings”; Hall Caine’s “‘ The 
Mosumas ”; Dumas’s “‘ The Three Musket- 
eers’’: a new edition of the ‘‘Great Musi- 
cian Series,’’ and “Westminster Abbey,” 
by the daughter of the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, Miss Bradley. They will also begin 
the publication, by subscription, of ‘‘ The 
Music of the Modern World,” in twenty-five 
parts, edited by Herr Anton Seidl, and an 
elaborate work upon * Oriental Porcelains,”’ 
the text by Dr. S. W. Bushell, of Shanghai. 
The illustrations have been taken from the 
Walters’ Collection. 
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“The Flower of England’ _ aa 
hnglish Travel. By Ju R. Dorr. S46 
444, pp. 259. New bon , v4... & Co 

The Soil. Its Nature, Relations, and Funda 
mental Principles of Setageene. By F.H 
King. 74x5 pp. xv, 302 

Katharine Lauderdale. By F. 
ford. 734x5%4, pp. vi, XU. The 

The Men of the Moss-Hags. pte a “atone of 
Adventure. Taken from the Papersef Wil- 
liam Gordon, of eres in Galloway, 
and told over again by S. K. Crockett. 734x 
5, DP. Z, SW. TM SRME......0. cocccccccccccces 

A Set of Rogues. To wit: Christopher Sutton, 
John Dawson, the Sefior Don Sanches, dei 
Castello de Castelafia, and Moll Dawson. 
Their Wicked Conspiracy, and a True Ac- 
cownt of their Travels and Adventures. By 
Frank Barrett. 734x544, pp. x, 345. Thesame 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
sidney Lee. Vol. oe Paston—Percy. 95x 
6, pp. 447. Thesa 


one anyg Craw- 


Virgil in the Middle aah | Hemanioe Com- 
poretts. Translated x . Benecke. 
ane an introduction by ‘Moblnson Ellis, 

M.A. 73x5, pp. xvi. 376. The sa 

The Courtry Doctor (Le Médicin deCampaxne) 
By H. de Baizac. Translated by Ellen Mar- 
riage. With a Preface by George Saints- 
bury. 8x56, pp. Xv, 287. 

Dog Stories. Being Anecdotes ~~ a8 Intelli- 
gence, Reasoning Power. Affection and 
Sympathy of Dogs. Selected from the cor- 
respondence columns of “The Spectator.’ 
With an introduction by J.St. Loe. Strachey. 
Sx5%4, pp. 264. The same...........eseeeceeeee . 

The Herons. By Helen Stephen. 744x544. pp. 
3B. TRO GRMC...cccccrcccccrcccccccccsccescoees 

Essextials of New Testament Greek. ey Jobn 
H. Huddilston. 644x444. pp. xxvi, 238. The 
GED. c0cccncsstccccnvcnsece:seersesseevesenestens 

Oxford and her Colleges. A View from the 
Tae Library. By Goldwin Smith. 

Sollee Illustrated. 63¢x5, pp. vi, 170. The 
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Fishes, Living and Fossil. An Outline of their 
Forms and Probable Relationships. By 
Bashford Dean, Ph.D. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Biological Series. IIl.) 9x6, pp. 300. 
PE ME sthininckccescinensssueasne Sopacancenes 

In Unnamed Wisconsin. Studies in the His- 
tory of the Region between Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi. By J. N. Davidson, 
A.M. To which is Wppsndet a Memoir of 
Mrs. Harriet Wood Wheeler. 9x6, pp. 37. 
Milwaukee: Silas Chapman..................+ 

Illustrative Notes. 1896. A Guide to the Study 
of the Sunday-school Lessons. By Jesse 


; Gonhanee ‘s Curts 
A Great " appelntment. B Myra Goodwin 
Piantz 7x5, pp. 218. The same 
The Brownies through the Union. By Palmer 
Cox. Mg rstg, pp. xi, 144. New York: The 
CORBSEF. OB. .2.00ccccc.cccccccccense.00000-c00ee00 
Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire. 
By Anna L. Bicknell. 934x634, pp. xiv, 279. 


The Horse ~~ ad James Baldwin. 8x6, pp. 
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Siorertotiy nang ee body: Its Nature and 
Uses “a. y Phili Atkinson, A.M., 
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wWeskithanes in lWincoln’s Time. By Noah 
Brooks. 734x534. pp. 238. The same.......... 
we Stories. ones tichberg King. 73 
- pp. ¥ 4 
A nae of the 7 Empire. a masta eS 
Brooks. 73436, p 5 30 Th . 
Chris and the Wenderfal Bg : 4 Albert 
Stearns. Illustrated. 8x54, pp. xiv, 253. 
BP Was: cncenn. nnes cguseanronsqepeencss<ase 
The Story of “Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. By 
Howard Pyle. 83¢x6. pp. vili, 450. The same. 
Hero Tales from American History. By Henry 
hot Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt. 73x 
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Life Eactures. and age Poems. By Olin _ 


fleld 
Conn.: Published b: 
Annual Reoort of the ° tions of oe Caiced 
States Life-Saving Bervice for th 
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Washington : i Goreapnes rhsatte Sc 


The Laws of Rectal Briaties. By t Rev. 
Franklin M. Sprague. A Critique ar Benja- 
min Kidd's ial Evolution,” and a Stwte- 
ment of the ‘True Principles which 
Social Progress. Pp. _ megane weaned 
& Shepard........... Seesqganotewoness begsneeeete 

Lakes of North America. A seats 
tow of eae tree, and Geo 
srae’ x64, DP. *% 
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The Individual and the State. An Essay on 

ugtice. The Thesis Acce by the Fac- 
ult y of Cornell University for the Degree of 


tor of Patieoreny. By Thomas Ward- 

law Taylor, Jr., M.A. 9x6, pp. %. The same. 
The Life _of John Livingston Nevins. For 

Forty Years a Missionary in China. By his 

Wife, Helen 8. Coan Nevins. Introduction 


sini in New Guinea. 1877-1894. By James 
Chalmers. With a Map and 43 Illustrations 
from Ori 73 Sketches and Photograpbs. 
x554, pp. NE BAME..........-000 seeeee 
auemneee. am ‘4 Young Man's 's Book for vous 
Men. By © dward T4x5, pp. } 
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ey Conversations and Letters of Nicho- 
as Herman of Lorraine ( Brother Lawrence). 
Translaved from the French. 7x5, DP. ™ 
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My Little ag! Blue. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
746x5, pp. 41. 7i¢x5, pp. 44. The sam 
Molly poe, 3 * Other Stories. 
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Philadetphise “si B ippincott Co...........+ 
A Woman In It. A Sketch of ey =e. 
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October 17, 1896. 
s- SPECIAL x 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his sub- 
scription, can send us the names 
of one or more new subscribers 
with a remittance at $2.00 a 
ear for each. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


eo ytraordinary Offer, = 


We ask every} subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
special Offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time—one third—reduce 
the cost of his own subscriptions. 

t2"If every present subscriber 
will promptly act now, he or she 
will not only save a dollar but’ 
each and all who join will save 
a dollar also.-# 


An Extraordinary Offer. 


tz”A present of Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT for a year, to a friend 
or any absent member of the 
family, will be most accepta- 
ble birthday, or holiday gift.-# 


t@Remember your friends 
during the holiday season with 
a present of THe [ypDEPENDENT 
for a year,-@1 


What present more valua- 
ble ? 


t@"See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious paper 
published in the whole coun- 
try.-21 
it will be worth to him five 
times that amount. 


t@The monthly symposiums 
alone of THe [INDEPENDENT are 
worth a year’s subscription. 1 


t@No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
public religious meetings as THE 
INDEPENDENT. ~@9 


Accept our new terms. 


t@Ten thousand new sub- 
scribers, at least, should be 
added to our subscription list on 


the extraordinary terms now of- 
fered.- 


Now is the time to act. 


t@Every present subscriber 


can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms.-#2 


t@’Four dollars and at last 
one new subscriber must come 
to us in every letter accepting 
these new terms.-#! 


Act promptly. 


t=These new terms should be 
accepted at once,-#? 


Save a dollar. 


t= Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions  ex- 
tended on the new terms now 
offered. 


tA dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 








terms now offered.-&! 
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; Romans as the best yet written in English.”—Church 


and numerous others 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 


The International Critical Commentary; 


Issued under the Editorship of Prof. CHARLES A. BriGGs. D.D., Prof. S. R. Dri- 


of the Old and New Testaments 


PLUMMER, D.D., University College, Durham. 
VOLUMES NOW READY: 
DEUTERONOMY. By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, 

D.D., Oxford. Crown 8vo, $3.00, net. 

“This I find superior to any other commentary, 
language, upon Deuteronomy.’’—Prof. EDWARD L. 
TIS, Yale University. 
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be given it.’”’"—Prof. C. H. Toy, Harvard Universi’ y. : 
ROMANS. By Prof. WILLIAM SANDAY and { 

Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, Oxford. Crown 8vo, { 
$3.00, net. > 
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Auld Lang Syne. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
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Works of 
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Robert Browning. 
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Edition of LONG- 
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MACMILLAN & C0’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY 
THE LATE WALTER PATER. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. 


ASeries of Essays. By WALTER PATER, 
late Fellow of Brasenose College. Pre- 
pared for the Press by CHARLES L. 
SHADWELL, Fellow of Oriel College. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

*,* LARGE PAPER. ONLY ONE HUNDRED 
COPIES, printed on John Dickinson & 
Co.’s hand-made paper, $3.00 net. 

By the same Author: 

1. Appreciations. New Edition. 
$1.75. 

2. The Renaissance. Third Edition. 
vised and Enlarged, 12mo, #2.00. 

8. Imaginary Portraits. Third Edition. 
12mo, $1.50. 

4. Marius the Epicurean. 


12mo, 


Re- 


His Sensation 


and Ideas. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 
$2.25. 

5. Plato and rn A Series of Es- 
says. 12mo, $1.75. 


6. Greek Studies. Prepared for the Press 
by Charles L. Shadwell. With frontis- 
piece. 12mo, $1.75. 


THE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE. 


Collected and Edited, with Notes, by WIL- 
LIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 12mo, cloth (£v- 
ersley Serics), $1.50. 

‘The admirers of that greatly gifted but 
remarkably modest gentleman, Edward 
Fitzgerald, whose reputation steadily in- 
creases as years roll on, will welcome an- 
other addition to the small body of his 
writingsin his ‘ Letters of Edward Fitzger- 
ald to Fanny Kemble.’ They will want and 
will secure this volume to place on their 
shelves beside the two volumes of ‘ Letters’ 
already published under the same editorial 
supervision.”—R. H. STODDARD, in the 
Mail and Express. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD. 


Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 2vols., 
12mo, cloth, $3.00. (Eversley Series.) 


A BOOK ABOUT FANS. 


The History of Fans and Fan-Painting. 
By M. A. FLory. 

With a Chapter on Faa-Collecting. 
MARY CADWALADER JONES. 


lustrated with numerous reproductions of 
Antique and Modern Fans, taken from 
the originals and photoyraphs loaned 
by private owners ; also numerous head 
and tail pieces, and some illustrations 
in the text. 12mo, buckram, gilt top, 
$2 50. 

«* LARGE PAPER EDITION. Limited to 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY -FIVE copies, 
printed on hand-made paper, especially 
manufactured for this edition by John 
Dickinson & Co., with the illustrations 
printed by Edward Bierstadt. 8vo, or- 
namental buckram, gilt top, $6.00 net. 
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12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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“Anthem Tribute” 
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Financial. 


THE VOLUME OF CURRENCY. 


Our readers who have followed the dis- 
cussions of the currency problem in its 
various phases as given in this column, 
will recollect that the weak point in our 
system of national finance was stated to 
be that the United States Government is 
‘‘in the banking business ”—that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasurv has the responsi- 
bility of the Bank of England (for exam- 
ple) as regards keeping the national re- 
serve, without the power which that great 
bank has to protect that reserve by all 
commercial means. 

Two things are involved in any reform 
in this direction : one is that the regulation 
of the volume of our currency is not and 
cannot properly be a function of Govern- 
ment, but is purely a banking and trade 
question ; the other is, that the person or 
company who is to keep our gold reserve 
must be allowed the same discretion given 
by the nations of Europe to their national 
banks. These two phases of the currency 
problem are different sides or aspects 
of the same question. If we are toclear 
up our currency muddle in the right spirit, 
both these reforms must be carried out. 
We should have a flexible currency and 
at the sametime a currency with a full re- 
serve. If the requirements for a reserve 
be ample, we may leave the matter of the 
volume of the circulating medium to take 
care of iteelf. 

As regards the volume of money, we 
may learn something from the methods 
in use abroad. The Act of 1844, under 
which British money is regulated, is in its 
main provisions simple. Gold alone is 
legal tender, silver being subsidary or 
token. money. It was calculated that 
there was a certain minimum amount of 
paper money which would never under 
apy circumstances be presented for re- 
demption. The Bank of England was 
allowed to issue that amo nt of its paper 
money (about $85,000,000), based on the 
Government debt and similar securities, in 
this respect the notes resembling our Na- 
tional bank notes secured by United 
States bonds. All paper money is- 
sued above this minimum sum must 
be covered by the deposits of a like 
amount of gold in coin or bullion. The 
circulation thus issued on gold by the 
Bank is about $206,000 000. No Bank of 
England note is issned for less than $25, 
the common money under that sum being 
gold and silver coins. In this way the 
paper money of Great Britain is secure 
beyond a doubt—too secure, one may say; 
for several times when panics were rag- 
ing the Bank has been obliged to ask the 
Government's permission to suspend the 
Bank Act, and to issue temporarily the 
money sorely needed on bonds instead of 
gold. There is no restriction on the 
amount of bank notes which may be issued 
on gold coin or bullion. The paper issues 
of the Bank of France are limited by law; 
but as this limit has been continuously in- 
creased as further money was needed in 
trade, it amounts to nothing practically. 
The only restriction put upon these French 
issues is that they shall be protected by a 
sufficiently good reserve. This has always 
been carefully looked after, the gold as 
well as the silver holdings of the Bank of 
France being enormous. The officers use 
their own judgment about discounts, gold 
payments for exports, and the like. The 
Bank of Germany is formed on the same 
principles modified. In time of stress it 
is allowed to exceed its issue (beyond the 
proportion based on coin and securities), 
provided it pays into the imperial treasu- 
ry 5% interest on such overissue, the in- 
tent of this provision being that no such 
panic money shall be put out unless abso- 
lutely demanded, as shown by the willing- 
ness of borrowers to pay a rate of interest 
equal to the imperial tax and the bank 
interest combined. 

In all these cases there is no real restric- 
tion or limit upon the amount of money 
which shall be put into circulation. Eu- 
ropean Governments do many arbitrary 
things and interfere, sometimes, in trade 
in away unusual with us; but with all 
their power they do not attempt to say 
how much currency the people shall have. 
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There is no way of determining that ques- 
tion, except by experience ; and, indeed, 
no way of solving it at all except by for- 
mulating the conditions of issue and then 
letting the matter solve itself. We in the 
United States have taken upon ourrelves 
a most serious responsibility by determin- 
ing that our people need $1,600,000,000—not 
much more or less. In 1893 we did not 
have enough money in circulation, in 1894 
we had too much, and in both cases busi- 
ness suffered. Can we not hope that the 
wit of the American will be equal to the 
problem of taking the matter of our 
money out from the United States Treas- 
ury and putting it in hands where, guard- 
ed by a proper reserve, it will rise and fall 
in volume, according to our needs? Cer- 
tainly we shall never see that happy day 
so long as the Government must blunder 
along and at onetime give us too much 
and at another too little currency. With 
both commerce and money free, as to vol- 
ume, we may safely leave the adjustment 
between the two to the old laws of demand 
and supply. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE October agricultural report was 
unusually interesting. Its only disap- 
pointing feature was the low average 
condition reported for cotton. The corn 
harvest appears to be meeting the most 
sanguine expectations, and wheat and 
oats are turning out better than antici- 
pated a few weeks ago. The department 
reports only condition and average yield 
per acre, leaving its complete estimates of 
yield until December ; but sufficient data 
exists for an early estimate of the harvest 
of 1295. The probabie yield of the princi- 
pal cereal crops for this year compared 
with the actual yield for the two previous 
years is as follows. The commercial crop 
estimates will vary somewhat from these, 
but they are valuable for comparisons. 








TOTAL 1895. 1894, 1893. 
* Propuction. Bushels. Bushel Bushel 
CR cascences 2,372,254,000 1,212,770,052 1,619,496,131 
Wheat....... 423,475,000 460,267,416 396,131,725 
DOM cscecncs 825,494,000 662,036,928 638,854,850 
Total..... 8,621,223,000 2,835,074,396 2,654,482, 706 


The striking feature of this statement is 
the yield of 2,372,000,000 bushels of corn ; 
nearly double that of 1894, Corn is sell- 
ing nearly 10c. per bushel less than a 
year ago, but even at the lowest value the 
crop this year will be worth at least $100,- 
000,000 greater than last year’s crop and 
possibly more. Wheat is selling about 
10c. higher than last year, and, if the 
bulk of the crop were sold at.this increase, 
it would mean about $20,000,000 more in 
value than last year. Tbe money value 
of the oats crop is also greater than last 
year, and the better prices for cottcn 
seem likely to prevent any actual loss tu 
the South from a short crop, and may, if 
maintained, result in a considerable gain. 
It is evident, therefore, that the purchas- 
ing abilities of the agricultural interests, a 
few sections excepted, will be very much 
augmented this year. To this must be 
added the effects of increased employ- 
ment or better wages, and sometimes 
both, in the manufacturing and mining 
districts throughout the country. Very 
plainly the consuming powers of the pop- 
ulation at large are being immensely ex- 
panded. This is confirmed by reporis 
concerning the retail trade at the West 
and also in this city. Nearly all the large 
dry goods retailers report a demand for 
better qualities of goods than in previous 
years, this of itself being a significant 
feature, In the primary markete there is 
also considerable activity, tho here it is to 
be noted that in many cases values of 
raw materials have advanced so rapidly 
as to check buying and force a more cau- 
tious policy on the part of manufacturers. 
Cotton; woolen and boot and shoe man- 
ufacturers are all more or less embar- 
rassed by the fact that they cannot secure 

an advance on their products proportion- 
ate to the increase in the cost of produc- 
tion. The result is a stand-off or waiting 
policy. The iron trade shows no abate- 
ment of activity whatever, the slight re- 
ductions recently made in values hav- 
ing imparted a more healthy tone to 
business, The production of pig iron has 
already touched the highest on record, 
being at the rate of 201,414 tons per week 


on October ist. Generally there is a very 
hopeful feeling in business circles, but a 
greater sense of caution is observed than 
in midsummer, especially in view of the 
approaching opening of Congress’and the 
small likelihood of any satisfactory legis- 
lation on the currency question being 
attained. 


Dealings in railroad stocks were limited 
to professional traders, neither investors 
nor insiders taking any active part in the 
market. Some recovery in prices followed 
the passing of the fortnightly settling day 
in London, without any collapse of the 
** Kaffir” craze; and the announcement 
that Western railroad managers had agreed 
to stop rate-cutting on Chicago Colorado 
business was a further help. The most 
important development in railroad circles, 
however, was the formal ratification of 
the new Trunk line agreement. This doc- 
ument is a signal departure from all pre- 
vious attempts to stop rate-cutting, in that 
it takes away the sate-making power 
of the agent—who has invariably been 
the first transgressor—and places it in 
the hands of a board of nine men, 
to whom has also been delegated the 
power to enforce control. Separate 
soliciting agencies will be abolished, 
and joint agencies adopted in their 
place. Should the plan work successfully, 
the result will mean stable rates and no 
discriminations to shippers, besides a 
large increase of revenue to the trunk 
lines, amounting probably to millions. 
So many attempts have, however, been 
made to stop rate-cutting that even this 
compact is received with skepticism. 
Speculation in railroad shares shows no 
signs of iwprovement, and there is an 
evident disposition to wait for more en- 
couraging conditions than are just now 
offered. The crop and business prospects 
are perfecily satisfactory ; but there is a 
feeling that these have been sufficiently 
discounted for the present. The ‘* Kaffir” 
situation in London causes some hesitation 
here ; for it 1s evident that the crisis is not 
far distant; und, while there is no rea- 
sonable ground fur fearing serious results 
here, still the shock when it comes will 
invariably be felt in somedegree. In the 
Industrials there was fair activity. The 
money market was ashade easier, mainly 
because of less urgent calls from the 
interior. Silver bullion showed a sharp 
advance on reports of decreased produc— 
ion, and foreign exchange displayed :a 
ficemer tone. Call money was quoted at 
2@3¢, the higher rate prevailing for only 
a partof the week. Commercial paper is 
in fair supply at 48@5¢ for 60 to 90 day 
indorsed biils receivable. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Oct. 5. Decrease, 





t. 12 
LOBDS see. sseee i 510,202,200 $3,596,210 
Specie...cce.cccce 60),861,9, 60,937,900 76,00 
Legal tenders... 86,687,380 911,558,500 3,870,7°0 
Deposits.......... 533,491,200 = 540,099,500 300 
Circulation ...... 14,307,300 14,253,600 53,709 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie.........60. $60,861,900 937,900 $76, 
Legal tenders.... 96.651 30s 558 50) 3,870,7u ' 
Total reserve.. $147,549,700  $151.496,400 $3,946,700 


Reserve requ 
against dep’ts. 133,372,800 
Surp. reserve.. "$14,176,900 


135,0%4,875 1,852,075 
$16,471,525 $2,294,625 





* Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Oct. 13th, 1894—Survlus.......... 
Pp 
Oct. lath, 1892—surpius.. 
Oct, ith, ° . 
Oct. 18th, 1890—Deficit...........ssseseccccceees 







GOVEKNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
as follows: 


Bid. Asked, 
7 es 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros, quote actual rates 
as follows: 





Sight........ Orccccses - cceeee coe 

GB IMR, co. cocccccceccce-sece . . 
Documentary for payment..............++6 4 8534-4 .86 
CREED, TIA sc nctccccsccye cvccsccecescs 4.8654-4.86 5 


BANK STOCES, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 12th, were : 


220 | Continental.......... 130% 
oo 40} Fourta...........0.006 178 
Wi | Seventh.........0 006 113% 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 


with their latest sales : 

Bid. Asked, 
20 7) 
163 oeae 
240 255 
20 ‘is 

Bb 120 
a ei) 
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F 
} 
F k nee 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 350 
German American......... 113 110 120 
German Exc! an 118 
Germania 400 400 425 
Greenwich.. ITh4g 16n o<oe 
nover........ S11 422 ese 
Hide and Leather ow 110 
Hudson River mn 155 sees 
AMG 420 eose 
rving 14234 140 seve 
Leather Manufacturers’... 179 170 coce 
oo 16 10 125 
670 els cece 
196 1% eece 
a a 210 ai 
3 ics’ 188 186 ones 
echanice’ and Traders’... 1404 ooeh 150 
PERTOREEIRs cecccccccccecccccs 18s 170 an 
Merchanta’......cccccccccece 13734 ond 136 
Merchants’ Exchange..... 110 10 we 
M PORIEAD 20. cccsccccoccce 236 1 3g 
Metropolis........... 435 a) 465 
Mount Morris El 100 cece 
Murray Hill 305 eens cece 
Nassau... 164 in cove 
coos 165 200 
234% 282 eeee 
580 580 A 
108 mo 125 
121 120 “aes 
145 125 130 
Why 185 200 
26% 270 235 
249 Pye coos 
14 112 12 
158 as 16246 
168 167 eees 
3h 300) eoce 
§ 113% 115 cece 
Shoe and Leather.. 94 M4 esee 
GARER cocccscce «000 3b Fy eee 
Southera National. 150 140 pan 
State of N 0 12 108 sees 
(nird National... 105 105 veal 
Tradesmen’s... 9% esas 102 
Twelfth Ward 125 enaial 1 
GBIOR... 2.00. -cc.00 eo 19046 200 ovee 
Maton Square....... . - +0. 1% wh aes 
United States National.... 175 130 210 
Western National.... .... 11246 1'2 oaae 
WEES BEB. cc ccccccsqeccessee eee 230 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 
Last; When due 











Name of Co,— Div.jand payable. Bid. Askd. 
Am. Bk Note Co..c. p. s./Q. of Jena, Loc. & 
Am. ype ccnccs on | sucunee sceve cvcce 

do. preferred......... 2 |May, 1893......... 
BN Bice os | ccncccscce cocecee 
a Cae na H x a ee 

ac«well’s D. T. Co.. - & J. July , 1895 13 
*Belyn W.& W’house ” 

Be MIB OB a cccccce sense os F. & A., 1895.....193 
Celluloid Co...... .... 1 |Q. M., Sept. 95. 64 4 
Claflia (H. B.) Co...... 144/Q. F.. Oct., "95...100 105 

*do. ist, preferred... 1 . F., Aug., ‘95... 97 ee 
a 2d, ee oye nee a5 " 98 as 

ppens, 5. ¥ Q. F. 8) 
Hecker,-J.-J. Mill. Co. . fo 
= es eecocccce Sept., "95... 68 7 

0. Ist mtge, ........ a  : e ) 
Herring, aii, M.Co. e, 1893 abe 7 

do. preferre eegcoces M. Mch., ‘95... 25 30 
Lorillard (P.) pfd 2 J. Oct., °95....1134 1164 
Mich. & P. Car Co 4 tober, 1?93..... 19-22 
do. ey eccccccee 2 M. Sept., 93.. 50 52 
do, ist mtge ......... 5 . & S., 1942 -3 9 
N. Wall Paper Co., pf. 2 |Quarterly.... ... .. 7 
Postal Tel. BOnble... .2 | .ccco-coctescccee Sl Bt 
Proctor & Gam. Co... 12 |An. Aug., 1895... .. “a 

do. preferréd. ....... 2 9. J., Oct., "95. ..175 185 

0. ist mtge......... 6a |J.& J. IMU ...... .. ms 
Standard Oil.......... 3 {Q. M., Sept., 93..191 
Simger W’f’g,Go......: 5 |Q. J. July, '95.... 210 
Trenton Potteries 5 |®ebruary, 1393 4 

do. p.eferred ........ 2 |Q. M. June, 94 50 O58 
Trow Directory....... .. cukeesedee snteen on - 
do. preferred......... Q. F., Nov. 95... 3 60 
WwW: er Pal. Car UVo., $pe.an. m’thly.157 159 
W. Union Beef Co.... 75c| Au. Nov., 1894.... 9 9% 
Worthington (Henry 

jG RRO ee 3 

do. preferred....... 344 \M. & N., May, "9 83 





*An« interest 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
....The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association is to be held at 
Atlanta, Ga.. October 15th. 16:h and 17th. 
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... The United States Leather Com 
pany has declared a dividend of two dol- 
lars a share upon its preferred stock, pay~ 
able November ist. 


....1t is stated that more than $10,000. - 
000 has already been subscribed for the 
new stock and debentures of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 


....John A. Hall, President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Springfield, has been elected a 
director of the B ston and Maine Railroad, 
to represent the interests of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual in that system. 


...lt is reported that a vein of iron ore 
has been discovered in Midland County, 
Michigan, lying from a few inches to a 
few feet under the surface, running for a 
distance of one and one-half miles before 
coming to the end, the vein being eighty 
rods in width. 


...-Recent returns from eight counties 
of Oregon show an increase in the number 
of sheep and goats in 1895, as compared 
with 1898. of 58.342. If the same ratio is 
maintained thronghout the rest of the 
State, the 1.363,000 sheep and goats re- 
— in 1893 will have grown to 1,818,- 
400. 


...-Tbe three street railwav systems, 
the Philadelphia, Electric and People’s of 
Philadelphia, have been consolidated in 
one company under the title of the Union 
Traction Company, of Philadelphia, with 
a@ capitalization in stocks and bonds of 
$108,000,000. The system controls 425 
miles of road and forms the largest single 
system of street railway lines in existence. 


...- Further complications in the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad tangle are the ap- 
poiotment vy the United States Circuit 
Court, at Helena, of Edward Bonner and 
Capt. J. AH. Mills, as receivers of the 
Northern Pacific property in the Montana 
district, besides confirming Judge Han- 
ford’s appointment of Andrew F. Bur- 
leigh in the Washington district. There 
are now at present writing eight receivers 
of the road, three different courts claim- 
iog primary jurisdiction over the prop- 
erty. 


....The Director of the Mint estimates, 
and believes his estimate to be within the 
mark, that the world’s production of gold 
for 1895 will amount to $200,000,000. The 












STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 


| Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
24 Nassau St., 













New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 





I Have Made Money 


For other people, to whom I can refer 
you and I am very sure that 


I Can Make Money 


For You. 


I have some 6°% Gold Bonds with 
unquestionable evidence as to their 
safety, to offer, can sell them this 


month at 90%. 


If you do not wish 


to hold them permanently, am con- 
fident that I can sell them for you 
at Par within two years. 





Write for particulars 
and references, 














CLARK J. BROWN, Treas., 
178 Devonshire Street, 
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countries showing the greatest increase 
over 1894 are the United States, from 
$39,500 .000 to $46,000,000 ; South Africa 
from $39 696,330 to $46,000,000: Australia 
from $41.760.000 to $43,000.000, and Russia 
from $27.646 000 to $29.000,000. Colorado 
shows the largest increase in the United 
States, its production in 1894 being $9.494,- 
9 It is estimated for 1895 to be $13,000,- 
), 


....The stockholders of the Bank of 
America, at a meeting last week, voted to 
reduce the capital of the bank from $3,- 
000,000 to $1,500.000. As noted in these 
columns some time ago a circular was 
sent to the stockholders of the bank, and 
the result was that 75¢ of the stock was 
represented at the meeting last week and 
a practical unanimity existed as to reduc- 
ing the capital as above. The bank has 
had a larger capital then any other State 
bank, and its taxes have been onerous. 
The surplus and undivided profits of the 
bank amount to about $2,200,000. 


...-The Middlesex Banking Co., of 
Middletown, Conn., reports a larger 
amount of debentures sold this year than 
apy year since the company was organ- 
ized, twenty years ago. These deben- 
tures bear 6% interest, and the increasing 
demand for them is no doubt owing to 
the excellent collection of principal and 
interest in the West, enabling the com- 
pany to anticipate some of the debentures 
maturing next year. The company now 
has a surplus of $150 000. and a paid-up 
capital ot $678,000. Under the direction 
of Robert N. Jackson, President, the af- 
fairs of the Middlesex Banking Co. are 
sure to be well managed. 


.... At the annual meeting of the West- 
ern. Union Telegraph Company, on the 
9th inst., President Eckert presented bis 
annual report, which was one of very 
great interest. In concluding he said : 


“The year’s business, taken as a whole, 
which added $439,842.81 to the surplus, is, I 
thiuk, gratifying, especially when it is 1e- 
membered that we huve maintained our 
dividend of 5%, and have at the same time 
continued to make such improvements of 
the plant as the demands of the service have 
demonstrated were desirable. Wath the 
steady revival of business which seems to 
have begun, and which is inaicated by an 
improvement in our weekly test office re- 
ceipts, we have every reason to believe that 
the current year will bring us a larger 
measure of prosperity.” 


....-The Journal of Commerce, of this 
city, prints a very interesting editorial on 
the **‘ Great Circle Waterway,’ in which it 
takes yround that if it is to be assumed 
that ‘‘ the building of canals is to continue 
and be regarded as a legitimate function 
of the United States,” it is of the greatest 
importance that the people shoulu adopta 
comprehensive and intelligent line of pol- 
icy looking to the interests of the whole 
country, and that the National Treasury 
should not be drawn upon for the con- 
struction of public works of doubtful or 
local concern. The ‘‘ Great Circle Water- 
way” would embrace in part the Cape 
Cod Canal, Raritan and Chesapeake, and 
such links and extension as would provide 
a continuous line of water transit from 
New York to New Orleans, a deep water- 
way from the Lakes to the Hunason, the 
Niagara Ship Canal and the canal from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, thus 
making a great circle waterway from the 
Hudson River via the Lakes to New Or- 
leans, thence by the Guif and Atlantic to 
Boston and New York. This, of course, is 
very much in the air, and will probably 
remain 8v for ) ears to come, 





The Tide is Turning, 


People told us that 
we could not do 
business in Chicago, 
and be honest. We 
iy said: If we can’t, 
Sy We'il not do busi- 

ness.” Fighting it 
out on this line has 
cost us something, 
butit has paid us— 
paid big—paid our clients too—best 
part of it. Our business—Investing 
money for people so as to get a profit. 
Send for our book. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 
624 New Stock Exchange, Chicago. 


~ MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


L O A N negetiated.payable in gold,secured by 


S first lien on Minneapolis real estate. 
ES T A T E managed. We rent. collect 
rents. and take general charge 
of property. Satisfactory New York, Philadelphia 
and New England references. 


- J. MORGENSTERN, 


(Resident of Buffalo 44 years,) s 
52 NIAGARA ST., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
DEALER AND BROKER IN 
Buffalo Business, Residence and 
Vacant Property. 
North Main Street, Depew and Niagara Falls Acre- 


age for Investmehts. None Better. Correspondence 
invited and promptly attended to. 





AIAN 
”~ 


cS 
Cad 

















LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, & WALL STREET, N. Y. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY {1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 
Paid-Up Capital - $678,000. 
NL IT ES ETE $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of ist mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford Conn., under Super- 
vision Banking Departments of Conn., 
New York, Mass. and Maine. Amount of 
issue Limited by Law, CONNECTIUCUT 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE 
PFRMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 

THESE BONDS. 


United States Trost Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
et into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
rustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at oar time and withdrawr after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 

the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Fxecutors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 

reiigious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 

ais will find this Company a convenient depository 

for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice Pres, 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, ALEX. E 


JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, y 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 5. SMITH, 





EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH I’. MOORE, Vice 
President; GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. 
BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 





° ° 
Extensive Sutety Vaults for the Conven- 
jence of Depostiors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
George 8S. Hart, Charies Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Fdward C. Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, Kichard Delafield, Francis R. Ap- 
=, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George 
rederick Vietor. 


-_E. S. JONES’ SONS, 


200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


of A life-long residence gives us special ad- 
/© vantage in placing loans conservatively, Busi- 
In- 


ness originally established more than thirty 
tments made for individuals, banks and 


yearsago. Gold bonds secured by first mort- 
ves 
| institutions. Eastern and Westera references. 





gages on improved inside city security. 
Oorrespondence invited. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St.. New York. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Interest. 
We make a mene A of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
riptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicago. 
Firet Nattenal Rank Ride... Tawa Falla. Ta. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - -=- 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5% Deben-. 
tures Write for description. 


DIVIDENDS. 


SHE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO., 

26-28 FERRY ST., NEW YORK, October sth, 18%.— 

A dividend of TWO DOLLARS (2) ~ share on its 

referred stock has this day been declared by the 

rd of Directors of this Company for the quarter 

~ September 30th, 1895, payable November Ist, 
eg 


The transfer books for preferred stock will be 
closed October 15th, 1895, at 3 P.M., and reopened No- 
vember 2d, 1895. JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Tuesday, Octobef 15th, 1895, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Monday, Septem- 
ber 30th, 1895. 

The transfer books will be closed from October Ist, 
to October 15th, 189, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, September 18th, 1895. 
































COMMERCIAL. 


CHEERING reports are the rule concern- 
ing the business situation. Here and 
there, where speculation or unwise haste 
has carried prices too high, there is a re- 
actiopary feeling which is wholesome, 
and not to be regretted. The future, too, 
is not entirely free of uncertainties ; but 
above all these considerations is the great 
increase of consumptive demands which 
must follow the improvement in the agri- 
cultural and industrial situation of the 
United States. The country’s growth has 
been penned up for several years, but not 
stopped, and a great deal of making up 
for past denials has yet to be done. 
Wholesale trade is now showing less rela- 
tive activity than the retail branches, 
which are developing unusual stir every- 
where, Clearing House returns at lead- 
ing cities last week showed an increase 
of 23%, the heaviest gains being at the 
East, and the smallest at the West. 
A considerable increase in both east 
and west-bound freights is reported 
but railroad earnings often show small 
gaine, owing to rate-cutting. Speculation 
in the chief staples is not active. Cotton 
futures were irregular and declined 9 
points, free receipts and heavy advices 
from abroad encouraging realizations. 
Relievers in 10c. cotton are not so numer- 
ous as ashort time ago. Wheat advanced 
from 64% to 664c., mainly on short cover- 
ing and unfavorable weather reports. 
Corn fluctuated slightly, but showed a de- 
clining tendency under liberal receipts. 
Flour is in fair demand at the higher 
prices. At last the grocery trade is show- 
ing improvement, there being a good de- 
mand for staple and other products at 
more satisfactory prices. Coffee does not 
yet display the desired activity, but sugar 
is strong, and spices exhibit greater firm- 
ness. Dry goods are quiet at first hands. 
Manufacturers often hesitate to accept 
orders under present conditions; but val- 
ues of staple cottons continue to show a 
rising tendency, and supplies are small. 
The present activity in the retail trade 
suggests a good renewal demand later on, 
and this gives the market a firm tone in 
spite of quietness. Theiron trade is fairly 
active in its various departments, tho the 
unsettled state of prices serves to check 
the placing of orders, Leather dropped 
4c., and the trade is looking for a further 
decline, so that manufacturers are defer- 
ring purchases as much as_ possible, 


Colder weather stimulated the demand for 
coal, prices of which are atill advancing. 


READING NOTICES. 


THE New York Condensed Milk Company 

ve all of their employés in New York, Brook- 
yn, Jersey City and Newark, an ‘excursion, it 
a oe seventh annual one, on Wednesday, 
October 2d, to their farms in Walden, N. 
After a generous dinner the men inspected the 
barns and grounds of the model Walden farm, 
and indulged in athletic sports. 




















October 17, 1895. 


Don’t Couch! You won't need to iryou use 

Epey’s CARBOLIC TrRocHES. They cure Uoughs. 

Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 

ae ,.and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 
Ww. 


_— 
o> 


Messrs. JAMES McCreery & Co., as o 
readers know, have recently opened a new and 
magnificent store at 64, 66 and 68 West Twenty- 
third Street. and in addition thereto retain the 
old store at Broadway and Eleventh Street. At 
both stores will be found the usual display of 
goods carried by this popular house. 








SCIENTIFIC ADJUSTMENT OF 
GLASSES. 


At the urgent request of some of our promi- 
nent citizens, Mr. Kornblum, the optical spe- 
cialist, has secured an elegant parlor floor on 
Fifth Avenue. at the corner of Thirty-fourth 
Street, where hardly a day passes without his 
being visited by ple from all distances in 
n of glasses. e is the only onein this coun- 
try having both an extended practical and theo- 
retical knowledge of the subject, the majority 
of opticians : aving practice, but not being 
learned scientifically. For this reason he is rec- 
ogn as a scientist of rare ability.—N. Y. 
Morning Journal. 


AN INTERESTING STORY. 


The “ Ranch Book,” which the Cudahy Phar- 
maceutical Co., of So. Omaha, Neb., send free 
to all requesting same, is a handsome booklet. 
It is profusely illustrated, and shows the entire 
process of converting a steer on the plains into 
various forms of manufactured product, such as 
beef extract, canned meat, etc. The readin 
matter is interesting, and not of the usual kin 
of “ puffing” affected by many advertisers. It 
isa simple, straightforward descriptive story of 
a remarkable industry, instructive to old and 
young alike. Our ers should send for it. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 


A FEW years since we called attention in 
hese columns to the desirable qualities of 
the Columbia bicycles, manufactured by the 
Pope Manufacturing Company; and we are 
free to say that in writing the article we felt 
that, possibly, there were many readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT who would think that this pa- 
per, in advocating bicycle riding by young 
and old, laymen and clergymen, had ome 
slightly unorthodox. Time, which proves all 
things, has certainly vindicated the position 
which we took at that time, as to-duy those who 
do not ride bicycles are called upon to givea 
good and sufficient reason therefor; otherwise 
they are looked upon as being not quite up to 
the times. The day for oars tor riding a 
bicycle has passed, and probably never will re- 
turn. Its usefulness is so great in a business 
way, its desirableness as furnishing one of the 
most exhilarating and beneficial forms of exer- 
cise is so well known, and its use as a means of 
easy and rapid communication, supplanting 
horses, is so freely acknowledged that apologies 
are not in order. ‘the Columbia bicycles from 
the start were made as weil and as honestly 
as it was possible to make them, and this course 
has been pursued by the company down to the 
present time; and with experience they have 
overcome the many difficulties which surround 
a young industry, and now make a machine 
which is 4s near perfection as skill and unlimited 
capital can make it. Time may bring to the 
front something desirable which will be adopted 
and will increase the wheel’s efficiency; but to- 
day it is a model. 

‘The company have concentrated all of their 
works at Hartford, Copn., and now manufacture 
and deliver to the buyer a bicycle in its entirety 
from the raw material as their own complete 
work, fur which they stand sponsor in every 
particular. The best friends of Columbia bi- 
cycles are those who have used them. We never 
yet have seen a Columbia rider who would 
acknowledge that there was any other mount 
equal to it—certainly not for him. ‘the com- 
pany manufacture a large variety of wheels in 
different sizes and weights for men and women, 
tandems and, in fact, everything which can be 
asked for or required in the line of bicycles. 
Furthermore, they establish at the beginuing of 
the season a price from which there is no devia- 
tion in a single instance, sothatevery purchaser 
knows that he is being treated just as well as 
every other. A postal-card request to the com- 

any will bring to any one their exceedingly 
beautiful and nighly illustrated catalog, from 
which a fairly good idea can be obtained of the 
wonderful resources of the company which 
enable them to manufacture bicycies almost 
without number,every one warranted to give 
absolute and perfect satisfaction. 




















CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


3°? 








DESIRABLE 
STYLES, 


In favor of Hair Cloth as the 
proper interlining is found in 
—! a dress that is constructed on 
{tick a hair cloth basis—the puffs 





| | 
@ 5°Skirts, 
od ASK FOR 

@ 10/4, 1474. 20074, 10/5, 9873 


M 
© 4*"Sleeves, 
@ . ASK FOR 

M 


84/3, 1463, 170/3, 20074 













Hair Cloth 
# Crinoline 





difference in cost of the sub- 
stitutes, which are heavy, 
compact and crush into a ® 
shapeless mass. Your dealer 
should have ours—ask to see e 
the colors and weights. We gy 
do not sell at retail. 


of the sleeves and the 
flare of the skirts are 
permanent features. 
The satisfaction de- 
rived more than over- 
‘balances the slight 





















October 17, 1896. 


* 
WE would stenely advise readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT living t roushous the country who 
contemplate visiting New York during the 
autumn or winter that they should, by all 
means visit the establishment of Sypher & Com. 
pany, 246 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., dealers in an- 
tique furniture, etc., where they will find much 
of interest and a great deal to instruct. 





“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


OnE of the ties of the American peo- 
ple which strikes a person forcibly after an ex- 
tended trip abroad is the fact that the American 
people, as a people, demand the best of every- 
thing. They do this from the practical side of 
their characters which was ingrafted in them 
by the Ce | fathers, and it has now come to be 

ogege with them that “the best is 
The American Haircloth Com- 
pany, of Pawtucket, R. I., call the attention of 
our readers to this in a very striking advertise- 
ment, and it is an exceedingly apt fuustration. 
Although the haircloth crinoline manufactured 
by the American Haircloth Com y is more 
expensiye than some of the numerous substi- 
tutes, yet the demand for it from dressmakers 
and women who dress in the best taste is so 
great that the mills of the company are now 
running to their full capacity to meet the won- 
derful and at the same time growing demand 
for the haircloth crinoline. Every strand of the 
weft of the haircloth crinoline is pure hair ; and 
the best manner of using it having been taught 
and become fully known, the most perfect 
satisfaction is obtained from its use. The most 
artistic, fashionable and expensive dressmakers 
have found by experience that the puffs of 
sleeves and flare of skirts, when the haircloth 
crinoline is used as an oe, gives perma- 
nent results. The crushing and lossof shape is 
not known when this is used. Every lady knows 
the vast difference in the comfort derived from 
having a perfect interlining such as the hair- 
cloth crinoline; and when, in addition to this, 
is taken into consideration the excellent results 
from using haircloth crinoline, too much cannot 
be said in its favor. It is made in different col- 
ors and weights, suitable for skirts and sleeves 
for both day and evening wear; and it can be 
— of almost any dealer throughout the 
country. 








Furs, 


Alaska Seal Box Coat, Ripple Back, 
$175.00. 


CAPES. 


Genuine Seal, 30 inches long, 135 
sweep, London dye, $145.00. 

Electric Seal, double Cape, Persian 
Yoke, 18 inches long, $37.50. 

Electric Seal, with Persian Yoke, 
$32.50. 

Electric Seal, 24 inches long, full 
sweep, $35.00. 

Electric Seal, 13 inches long, $17.50. 

Astrachan, 10 inches long, full 
sweep, $13.50. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ EXPOSITION FLYER” TO ATLANTA. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
placed in service a twenty-four hour, twent 
minute “* Exposition Flyer,” leaving New York 
at ll a.M., arriving at Atlanta 10:20 a.m. next 
day. There is a through sleeping car on this 
train between New York and Atlanta via Wash- 

and the Southern Railway. with coaches 
to ashington, connecting with Pullman slee 


Yng cars and vestibule coaches between Wash- 


ington and Atlanta.— Adv. 


Jbendld 
Ccisttinlile ACo, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 
Special Sale. 


OLD BLEACH TOILET TOWELS 
hemstitched, plain and knotted fringes. 











100 pieces Old Bleach 
HUCKABACK AND DIAPER 
TOWELLING. 





Novelties in Fancy Stripes and 
FRENCH PRINTED FLANNELS. 


Embroidered Flannels 
in new and beautiful designs. 





FRENCH BLANKETS, 
GOLDEN GATE BLANKETS. 


Silk and Sateen 
Down Comfortables and Pillows. 


Proadovay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








SYPHER & CO., 


Dealers in Antique Furniture, Etc., 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


To make room for New Importa- 
tions have decided to dispose of 
a large portion of their present 





Rew York. stock at greatly reduced prices. 
A close inspection is invited. 
BROADWAY 'e BROADWAY 
Oth &1OthSts. " Oth.&1OthSis. 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Siewarr & Co, FOURTHAYE., 


HAVE THE BIRDS TOLD YOU 


of our wonderful store doings? The air is 
full of it here—full of it around town and around the coun- 


try. 


With one voice merchants from all over the land say 


that no such storekeeping was ever done before. 


WOMEN’S WRAPS 


There’s a just-right length, there are 
stylish shapes, there are proper stuffs, 
there are making and trimming, and all 
that, just as they should be. The ideal 
stock would have just such things and 
nothing else. See if we haven’t come 
nearer to it than any store you ever saw. 
Practical, beautiful, stylish Capes and 
Coates and the prices surprisingly low. 


$1 AND $1.50 GLOVES, 50c. 


The Woman’s glove marvel of the year. 
Real Nappa dog skin, heavy, warm, 
graceful, perfect fitting and easy on the 
the hand, 4 strong, big, real horn but- 
tons, embroidered in the newest spear 
point style, Browns, tans and reds. 
Will outwear six gloves of poor quality. 
The poorest could not be reproduced 
under $1, or the choice of them for less 
than $1.50. 


DRESS GOODS 

‘of every kind are at their very best. “ Not 
in 15 years have I seen anything approach- 
ing the variety and excellence of this 





assortment at anything like these prices.” 
A dress goods man with a lifetime of ex- 
perience said that on Saturday. Ofcourse 
he is right. Nobody has seen the match 
of this gathering. 


Crepon Soyeuse, latest designs, and color 
combines, $2.50 up to $6. 

English and Scotch Cheviots, in heather 
mixtures, $1.50, $1.75 and $2. 

Mohair Natte, solid colors, lustrous, $2. 

52in. Mohair and Worsted novelty, 6 
colorings, $1.25. 

44-in. wool and camel’s hair Cheviot, 6 
new styles, $1. 

52-in. mohair and wool Suiting, 75c. 

40-in. Illuminated Novelty, knots of mo- 
hair over surface, 58c. 

88-in. silk mixed Plaids, 75c. 

Wool Plaids, 50c. and 58c. 


BLACK GOODS 

50-in. Boucle, fine lustre yarn, $1. 

.50-in. wool and mobair Fancies, 75c. 

50-in. English clay Diagonal, $1. 

.42.in..Storm Serge, double warp, 50c. 

38-in. tufted Vigogne, 58c. 

50-in; wool and mohair fancy Jacquard, 
#1 and $1.10. 

48 in. Etoffe Caniche, the latest Parisian 
fabric, $2.75, $3, $3.50 up to 85. 





O’NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York. 
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THE BIG STORE. 


TWO GILDED DOMES mark the center of the 





great Sixth Avenue shop- 





Magnificent Display of 
Trimmed 
Millinery, 


Embracing all the latest Imported and 
Domestic Novelties for Street, Carriage 
and Evening Wear, may be seen in our 


handsome showroom on Second Floor. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


Children’s 
Trimmed Hats 


A SPECIALTY. 

Choice Variety 
Millinery Ribbons, Flow- 
ers, Feathers, Aigrettes, 
Jet Crowns and Ornaments, 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES 








ping district. Beneath them will be found an endless 
variety of seasonable merchandise, acres of selling 
space and those modern methods of storekeeping that 
have made “** The Big Store ”’ what it is—the most pop- 
ular shopping mart in the city. 


MANUFACTURER’S STOCK 
j OF 


500: DOZEN 
FINE FUR FELT HATS 


48° 
EACH. 


FORMERLY 1.25. 


POPULAR SHAPES AND COLORS. 





SILKS. 


Extraordinary Bargain in 


Black Satin 
Duchesse, 


in two qualities, 


92c, and 1.12, 


Cannot be equalled for less than 1.25 and 


1.50. 


40 Pieces Fancy 


PRINT WARP TAFFETAS, 


Dark and Light Grounds, 


1.00. 
100 Pieces 
BLACK 
BROCADED 
SATINS, 


just received from Lyons, France, 
LARGE DESIGNS. 
POPULAR PRICES 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
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Asthma, 
Catarrh, 
Bronehitis, 


YIELD AT ONCE TO 


=okeua se x 


HYOMET: 


“DRI-AYR 





(Pronounced Hi-o-my.) 

The Australian Dry-Air Treatment 
by Inhalation of Hay Fever, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Diphtheria, Etc. 


Mass. CHarITABLe Eve Anp Ear Inrirmary, ) 
Yo. 176 Charles Street, > 
Boston, Mass., February 11, 1895. 

Iam wonderfully surprised with the result of your 
Hyomei for bronchitis and bleeding of the lungs; and in 
cases of dull, heavy cough, with expectoration of adhe- 
sive matter, it acts like magic. Hyomei, used by our 
patients with the Inhaler well charged, has never failed 
to produce good results. It is also the greatest thing in 
the world for catarrh. I can recommend it to all. 

Yours truly, J. A. Gooains. 


HYOME! 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomeli, is inhalec 
through the Pocket Inhaler at the mouth, and, after per- 
meating the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through 
the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpen- 
sive, and gives immediate relief, It stops all spasmodic 
coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, 
and increases the breathing capacity. 


BOOTH’S POCKET INHALER OUTFIT, 
Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 





BOOTH's 
Pocket Inhaler, 











consisting of Pocket Inhaler, made of deodorized hard 
rubber, beautifully polished, a bottle of Hyomei, a 
dropper, and full directions for using. If you are skep- 
tical, send your address, and my pamphlet shall prove 


that Hyomei does cure. Are you open to conviction ? 
R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., N. Y. 


NOTE: See the large “‘ Pass-it-on"’ advertisement 
in this paper four weeks ago, and read the life of Mr. 
R. 7. Booth in the issue of week before last. 





¥ Saratoga 
Vichy 


is used 
successfully 
by those afflicted 
with 


Rheumatism 
and Dyspepsia 


Promotes the appetite and 
aids digestion. 





For cirewlars, address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO., 


Saratoga Springs,N.Y. 


Horner’s Furniture. 


No such magnificent array of Furniture 
has eyer been shown in America as that 
now presented in our Fall exhibit. 








Nowhere can equal choice or equal values 
in fine Furniture be found. 

FOREIGN NOVKLTIES. Just opened 
75 cases Foreign Novelties (our own impor- 
tation). They include 200 patterns Ver- 
nis-Martin Tables, Curio Cabinets, Stands, 
Work Tables, Screens, &c., &c, and are 
weli worthy the attention of intending 
buyers of these elegant goods. 


All prices in plain figures. 


R. J: HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63, 65 West 23d Street, N.Y. 
(Adjoining Eden Musee.) 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 














TO LET. 
PLEASANT WINTER HOME. 
Terms moderate, Og DRICK, Greensboro, N.C, 


TH 


Susurance. 


ANOTHER ANTI-REBATE COM- 
PACT. 


PURSUANT to the suggestion made ina 
recent circular letter of Commissioner 
Merrill, of Massachusetts, a meeting of 
officers of life companies was held at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel on Saturday last, to 
consider the subject of rebates. Twenty 
companies were represented. Mr. Merrill 
called the meeting to order and presented 
a series of resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted. The preamble sets forth 
that twenty-one States have passed anti- 
rebate laws, which have been pronounced 
valid by the courts, yet have generally 
proved a dead letter, and that the compa- 
nies, without exception, have placed 
themselves on record as opposed to the 
practice of rebating. The resolutions set 
forth that each of the subscribing compa- 
nies agrees not to pay or allow, or offer 
to pay or allow, or suffer any person con- 
nected with it to pay or allow, directly or 
indirectly, any rebate of premium, A 
referee not connected with any company 
is to be appointed, to examine and de- 
cide upon all charges of rebating: 
he may proceed as he thinks prop- 
er, need not hear counsel nor be bound 
by legal rules of evidence or proced- 
ure, and his decision shall be final. On 
his decision that the charge has been 
sustained, the offender shall immediately 
be dismissed from the service of his com- 
pany, and shall not within two years be 
employed by any company a party to tiie 
cempact. Thereferee, if he chooses, may 
also take steps to secure a criminal prose- 
cution under the statute, and for this pur- 
pose may employ counsel, the fees to be 
met out of the fund provided by the com- 
pact. This fund is to be $10,000, to be 
placed in hands of the referee, to be 
contributed, and continucusly maintained, 
by assessments on the companies in pro- 
portion to the new business of 1894: out 
of this the referee may pay himself $2,000 
a@ year, with clerical aid up to a cost of 
$3,000, and such i:cidentals as he finds 
necessary ; he may ulso offer rewards for 
evidence, not to exceed $100 in any one 
case. The compact is subject to amend- 
ment or repeal by action of a majority, 
and is to go into effect November dst. It 
was signed by all but three of the compa- 
nies, and Ex-Gov. William E. Russell, of 
Massachusetts, was named as the referee 
under it. 

We might have more faith in the effi- 
cacy of this compact if it were the first 
one. But it is not, and compacts are 
notoriously feeble. Thisis a mutual one, 
without a penalty stated; no considera- 
tion appears, and as each company 
‘* agrees with each of the other subscrib 
ing companies” the inference is that the 
bad faith of one releases the rest; at 
least, in practice the result has always 
been tbat each member—some admittedly 
more eagerly than others—keeps watch of 
the rest, that he may not be last to secret- 
ly secure what are supposed to be the 
competitive advantages of a violation. We 
have experienced no change of viewssince 
expressing, more than once, our entire 
disbelief in the usefulness of such mutual 
agreements to do right. Hence we cannot 
agree with Mr. Merrill that ‘* while no 
one doubts that the unanimous sentiment 
is against the whole practice of rebating, 
the lack of union and confidence has 
operated to defeat the efficacy of all 
means hitherto attempted.” Nor do we 
share his warning apprehensiveness as to 


what Legislatures may do if sufficiently 
provoked : 

‘* But the evil is too glaring to remain or 
continue as itis, and it is becoming certain 
that, having given encouragement and am- 
ple time to the companies to apply some 
efficient remedy, the Legislatures will not 
much longer delay to again take up the 
matter with the view to its effectual ex- 
tinction. It is already in the air, and when 
it comes and the concentrated legislator 
once gets his knife actively at work, it is 
pretty sure that not only this excrescence 
wiil be removed, but a good deal of healthy, 
innocent flesh will come with it. The 
remedy is coming sure as fate in one or two 
forms. 

‘Would we prefer peaceably, carefully, 
and in good faith ourselves to apply the 
remedy, or do we wish it to come by the 
club and knite of legislation? If the for- 
mer,now is the time to act in earnest and let 





the matter be put into a form 
there can be no or su — 


E INDEPENDENT. 


More to the point is his bringing the 
subject home in the sentence we itali- 
cize: 

“ Is it. to be confessed that the great States 
of this Union are utterly unable to enforce 
their own statutes ? Te you, gentlemen, 
to whose hands this magnificent trust has 


been committed, willing to admit that you | 


are unable to control your own agents? 
That the latter have such power that they 
may trample law under their feet and open- 
ly defy your instructions? I trow not. 

“Thereis one way to stop rebating. That 
is to stop it. You, gentiemen, can stop it 
if you will. Do you speak from the heart, 
or does the voice come only from the teeth.? 
Do mean business or not ? 

‘Let the life insurance companies say 
with an emphasis that cannot be misunder- 
stood, that any convicted rebater shall 
thereafter not have employment in the busi- 
ness, and rebating will cease the moment 
such decree reaches the agents.” 


We suppose nobody doubts Mr. Merill’s 
sincerity and earnestness, however, and 
we shall cheerfully find ourselves mis- 
taken, in case this latest compact proves 
what its predecessors have not been. 





INSURANCE JOURNALS. 


THE editor of the Chronicle (insurance), 
for business reasons of bis own, has left 
that journal to found another, through 
which he may expect to reap what he has 
sown. The incident, which has made a 
quite unusual stir in insurance journalism, 
offers an occasion to comment anew upon 
the subject of such journals. 

Treir number is somewhat surprising. 
But it is not alarming. The company 
disbursements for what can accurately be 
called advertising is an inconsiderable 
proportion of the whole, and in that pro- 
portion the trade-paper share is also 
modest. In aggregate, these journals 
draw respectable amounts ; in the ratio, 
they are rather humble, and they are not 
the octopus which insurance reform must 
slay. 

A few are estivators—to use the clever 
term invented by the brilliant one which 
is our nearest journalistic neighbor ; 
estivating is the converse of hiber- 
nating, and he whose habit it is sus- 
pends during the hot months when 
things are dull, and revives under the 
warm sunshine of ‘‘ annual statements” 
in the opening of the calendar year. The 
estivator’s fit place is the waste basket, and 
to that repose and relief some others which 
issue twelve numbers per year may be con- 
signed at sight. Everything in creation 
has its use, the optimist says, and these 
publications certainly do good to the per- 
sons whose support they are. Even re- 
membering that it is less hard to pay out 
other’s money than one’s own, it may 
seem strange that payment for what each 
party knows is valueless can be had, but 
the reason is not far away; it is either 
pap or hush money, according to the de- 
gree of your cynicism and bluntness. If 
the naére unpleasant word is used, we do 
not pretend any defense of what is inde- 
fensible, nor deny that company offices 
sometimes have closets which were not 
built in by the architects ; until a breed of 
men appear who are utterly impeccable 
without being also incapable we shall 
have to take insurance, as we take 
the sun, spots included. And if you 
refer to the pap explanation, and wonder 
how men of keenness and mental power 
can care for fawning which cannot possi- 
bly deceive them, the riddle is not deep. 
If certain persons are able, without any 
colorable pretence of a legitimate basis 
for it, to collect money for ‘‘ advertise- 
ments,” it is partly because they are good 
fellows of assumed pleasant manners, and 
partly because it is understood that unless 
kept placated they may become “ nasty.” 
The word is neither refined nor agreeable 
to use, but no other fits so well. And for 
the temptation to nastiness the public are 
somewhat responsible, because furnishing 
it opportunity by the readiness to suspect 
and the toleration of sensational news- 
paper attacks. On the other hand, hy the 
rule of choosing the less evil, one must 
sometimes submit to injustice as the only 
escape from injustice. So we have more 
than once pointed out that claims which 
are clearly void in both law and morals 
may be, and sometimes have been, paid or 
compromised because, on grounds of ex- 
pediency, submission seemed to be the 


smaller hurt. 

There has we think, a gradual rise 
in the morale of insurance journalism, at 
which 
by the 





least in that to’ go for” acom: 
declines to assist is lesg toler 
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esprit du corpsthan formerly. The rule— 
rather, the no-rule—of the couianies in 
dealing with the journalist is not studied 
and not commendable. Some will not 
budge by any anticipated consequences, 
as when one very sturdy president justi- 
fiably indorsed upon one of a series of 
moving communications ** Do not pay this 
man one cent.” Others try to make a 
modus vivendi distribution of what they 
1egard as pap, and to take on a newcomer 
by clipping bits here and there from the 
rest. Others say they have no time to 
look at insurance journals, and they do 
not take the trouble to discriminate. Dis- 
crimination is, of course, precisely what 
is needed; and one journal, having full 
confidence of survival, once actually pro- 
posed the absurd test of u solemn investi- 
gation, by a committee from the compa- 
nies, which were to enter into a compact, 
to be strengthened by a deposit as forfeit 
for violation, to support only the journals 
chosen by thiscensus committee. 

Considering the ineffectiveness of com- 
oe we might read uhe proposition as a 

it uf keen satire, but that it was made 
long ago, when insurance journals were 
fewer than now and still too many. Too 
many they surely are, but there is no 
remedy except a winnowing by an inde- 
pendent aiscrimination according to in- 
winsic merits. Those—considerable in 
number—which offer nothing worth hav- 
ing deserve no place in the disbursements 
of companies. Some, on the other hand, 
are more than valuable—they are indis- 
pensable. In the collection of news, the 
molding of opinion, the maintenance 
and elevation of insurance morals, ‘and 
the correction of abuses, these journals 
deserve high praise. It is not necessary 
to name them ; their number is not large, 
and they are known to everybody con- 
cerned, even to the general press, which 
uulhzes while it affects to contemn 
them. They are not wholly free from 
couniing-roum reasons; yet there have 
veen occasions when—as in case of the re- 
lenuess following up of ** a great compa- 
ny’s shame” by the Chronicle and the cur- 
rent pursuit o1 the formiess Lioyds by our 
neighbor Insurance—we think tne course 
taken was not likeiy to be most profitable 
pecupiarily. 

Concerning the latest newcomer—whose 
appearance started these observations—we 
need only say that the Press will unques- 
tionably succeed. And not at ail because 
one more journal is wanted, but because 
Mr. Webster has been a force in insurance 
journalism and will make a journal of gen- 
uine value, returning an cquivalent for 
every doliar. Of sucn there is a dearth, 
and for such an opportunity. 





THE USUAL GRANDEUR. 


WE certainly do uot know of any life 
insurance company on the level premium 
plan bearing a title having ‘‘any nonsense 
about it”—anything high-flown, mysteri- 
ous, impressive, catchpenny. A few of 
the companies which have arisen and have 
fallen again had titles appealing to specific 
classes ; for example, the Merchants’, the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’, the Homeopa- 
thic; but in those there was no claptrap 
suggestion. The title Asbury seemed to 
aim at one religious denomination; the 
Ben Franklin—a very appropriate name 
for a prudential scheme and a good one 
for an Industrial—promised by implica- 
tion an economy which we cannot doubt 
its excellent founder, John E, De Witt, 
would have exemplified had he gone on 
with it. Perhaps the American Popular 
was the most objectionable of all the titles 
thus far used. 

On the other hand, a characteristic of 
the assecsment societies, from their first 
appearing until this day, has been their 
choice of ‘* big” names. They go for Or- 
ders, or for Ancient Orders, and they are 
often Honorable—sometimes Ancient and 
Honorable. They have Supremes in 
abundance; and such terms as Royal, 
Mystic Circle, Dictator, Golden Chain, 
Golden Star, Knights, Ladies and every 
imaginable variation of grandeur in big 
words, are flung about. Here are some 
at random : 

Empire State Degree of Honor, Golden 
Eagle, Grand Temple of America, Frater- 
nal Mystic Circle, Golden Cross, Knights 
of Pythias, American Star. 

To call a toothpick by a name twenty 
syllables long would not make it anything 
more than a toothpick ; and to load with 
a high-flown title an association for pro- 
viding life insurance does not flatter death 
to be less certain or less early, nor in the 
estimation of a hair render more favora- 
ble the conditions or less immovable the 
rules of primary arithmetic. Notwith- 
standing, it is imagined that a little ease 
and pleasantness may thus, in some unin: 
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telligible and undefined way, be imported 
into the hard business of providing money 
to pay by causing money to be paid. Itis 
assumed, at least—and not without reason 
in the average foolishness of mankind— 
that getting in the money, with the new 
members, will be considerably facilitated 
by stirring humbug into the title. Ask 
people to join the Mutual Life Association, 
and they all understand that plain insur- 
ance of life is contemplated ; ask them to 
join the Grand Humbuggio Order of 
United Brethren in Faith, and tell them 
that they shall all be Knights and Ladies, 
and there seems to be a deft flattery of 
personal selection at once. — 

The handiness of ciphers in aiding the 
impressiveness of ‘‘ authorized” capital 
we have often pointed out. Advertise a 
newcomer as having a capital stock, fully 
paid in, of $100, and everybody scoffs ; 
advertise him as having Authorized Capi 
tal, $1000000000000+ (you can annex ci- 
phers until the printer’s supply gives out), 
and many people are greatly impressed ; 
yet $100 in cash is better than millions 
in wind. So it comes about that the more 
the promoter is an irresponsible soldier of 
fortune, the more surely he adopts a pneu- 
matic title. 

We are led into this line of remark by 
reading the notice our neighbor, Jnsur- 
ance, gives to the scheme of an old 
acquaintance of the Sellers class. Some 
thirty years ago this person, dubbed 
** Judge,” was head of the Winnishiek 
Insurance Company, of Illinois, which 
ast died of an enlargement of liabilities, 
complicated by anemia in the assets. 
Then he was concerned in life insurance 
soliciting, and afterward in some ‘“‘ mutu- 
als” in Kansas. Now he reappears as 
one of the five incorporators of ‘The 
Supreme Assembly of United Americans,” 
to be divided into ‘*‘Supreme, Grand and 
Local Assemblies.” ‘he proposed condi- 
tion sets forth the program thus: 


“to establish, control and maintain subor- 
dinate assemblies throughout the United 
States of America, through which to in- 
culcate among the members of the )rder, 
an intense spirit of patriotism and) valty 
to the Constitution of this Republ =; to 
maintain true allegiance there toand to 
uphold and obey the laws of the land 
framed and promulgated under and in con- 
formity with its provisions; to use every 
just and available means to secure the 
prompt repeal of laws, which, in their prac- 
tical operation, cause injustice to the masses 
of citizens of the United States; to cause 
the practice of deeds of benevolence and 
unselfish devotion to the members of the 
Order and those dependent upon them; to 
— for such pecuniary benefits as may 
deemed advisable, or from time to time 
convenient for the proper assistance of 
those whom members of the Order desire 
to aid or protect ; to discounte ance what- 
ever is believed to tend toward impairing 
the efficiency and permanency of our free 
institutions ; to discourage the indiscrimi- 
nate immigration of the ignorant, the vi- 
cious, and wagon all persons of every 
nationality who are incapable of appreciat- 
ing the or upon which our Govern- 
ment is based, and the broad distinction 
that exists between liberty and license.” 


This is a breathlessly broad and beau- 
tiful scheme, and it lays out work enough 
for all good people during several gener- 
ations ; there is really enough to last 
until the millennium. Meanwhile—if the 
scheme ever reaches the stage of finding 
people ready to trust it—there is an in- 
surance phrase, tucked in incidentally in 
the clause about providing ‘‘ for such pe- 
cuniary benefits as may be deemed advis- 
able,” etc. Pretty evidently, this is the nut 
ofthe whole matter. And if the promoter 
were a sincere man, who believed in him- 
self because he has found himself 
straighforward and true, would he not, 
when he wanted to start a life insurance 
business, simply say so? 
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. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
nolder, 








AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
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New Eneland Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1804......- .00..ccceseesees $28 71 
LIABILITIES. .”......... EEE AEE: erie 4 


Sees Se ae $2,085,428 77 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 

4S seaal Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


ENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F. TRULL, Beoretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sac. 





THINKEK OF IT! 





A family of seven persons by saving 
5 cents a day can obtain life insurance 
policies under the industrial plan for 
every member of the family from the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York. These policies are paya- 
ble immediately at death, the premiums 
being collected by the company weekly, 
at the home of the policy holder. Write 
the company for its literature. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ANSSETS............. ec cccecceseccees $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............000.000+ 8,742,753 00 


“URPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 











Cash Capital..............eeeee0e $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

AOMOy BOBovcicccccccsccesctseecs . 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus... .....cccsccceeeees 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,811,269 26 
Gross ASSCIS..........cccceceeees 6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 








1876. Le 1895. 
FIDEUITY AND, CASUALTY ¢o., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP: 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, QD 


PLATE GLASS 
ATOR, 
STEAM BOIL me Ware Policies. 


Employers’ Liability and 
ES PAID SINCE ORGANIZzar, 
Loss! 95,480,525.02. On, 














BETTER THAN BANKING. 


In addition to the all important 
protective feature, life insurance pro- 





vides for its possessors many of the 
advantageous elements of banking 
without its risks. The premiums 
paid to the company on a life or en- 
dowment policy are, as soon as prac- 
ticable, invested directly in loans on 
houses and lands, or in stocks and 
bonds, and thus the funds of the pre- 
mium-paying policy holder are at once 
placed in a position to increase mate- 
rially through the accumulative power 
of compound interest as realized by 
the company on all its funds. It 
may not, it is true, produce as large 
a percentage of returns as might 
result from speculations, if they 
proved fortunate, and the ratio of 
gain that ensue from the expert and 
daring capitalist’s method of using 
funds might be greater for the time 
being, but this advantage is offset by 
the larger capital of the company, 
giving it the ability to hold its in- 
vestments and await the rolling by 


of financial clouds. In life insurance 


‘the entire absence of speculation 


gives that security which is the first 
and most important consideration in 
a pecuniary enterprise, and this secur- 
ity is augmented by prudent invest- 
ments, so that almost every chance of 
loss is safely averted. So long as 
the policy is kept in force there is a 
certainty of ultimate gain. The pay- 
ment of premiums year after year on 
an endowment policy serves a higher 
purpose even than merely saving 
money. Such a policy at maturity 
represents an earned and securely in. 
vested capital; or in case its holder 
dies before the maturity of the en- 
dowment, the entire sum sought to 
be saved becomes at once available to 
its designated beneficiaries. It is 
secured beyond errors in judgment, 
fluctuations in trade, failure of com- 
mercial credits, or defalcation or em- 
bezzlement by weak and unscrupu- 
By 
these contracts children and chil- 
dren’s children can be lifted above 
the possibility of want or poverty, and 
estates can thus be perpetuated in 
families instead of being frittered away 
by incompetent or possibly dishonest 
guardians. 


lous executors or administrators. 


While we have numerous American 
life insurance companies in which, as 
Americans, we can justly take pride, 
we have specifically had in mind the 
plans and methods of The Mutual 
Life of New York, which we regard as 
a perfect type ef the marvelous re- 
sults of American energy, enterprise, 
intelligence, and executive ability. It 
is not only the oldest and largest of 
our home companies, but it is the 
largest life company in the world.— 
Baltimore Underwriter. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





NEW YORK, Jan. 22, 1895, 

The Trustees,in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1894......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

SRI i kids é ce sivccsscctsccesccssccces 1,106,515 77 


cecceeee $3,367,436 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1894, to 3st December, 1894...............+ $2,840,284 98 


Losses paid during the same 


Total marine vremiums...... 





$1,411,292 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
QUEEIGEOR GOiecc .weccsscsscccceseseccccves 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
CRE Th AR aiccai ceca sesciccascvicusvesisccccs 184,238 44 
Baie c ccc ccsveces cosvsccscscesessss $11,340,731 88 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18/0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN.EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
anes LOW GEORGE H. MAvY, 

JAM 


’ 5 . 
38 G@. DE FOREST, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
L WALDRON P. BROWN, 
LL ANSON W. HARD, 
HORACE GRAY, ISAAC CLL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E, HAWLEY, VERNON H. BRO WN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRISTI’N pe THOMSEN 
GEORGE BLIss, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
NL. RIKE EVERETT FRAZAR, 
C. A. HAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
N. DENTON SMITH, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice-President, 
P. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of a Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both ite Insared 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by thas 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. .They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 
. FRALEIGH 





GEO. G. WILLIAM 
Poa; Poo 0) rere Builder. 
‘+. H. PERKINS, JRa., Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES RK. PLUM Leather 








J.™M. ALLER, President. 


Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
KF. B. ALLEN, ‘3d Vice President. 
J. 8. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMERICAN 
a gee FIRE 


, INSURANCE 
= COMPANY, 












Philadeiphia 


EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%5..82,.395.606 ‘2:2 
THOMAS H. MONTGOM Rey Pees? 
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Old and Young. 


HE CARETH FOR US ALL. 


BY S. E. ADAMS, 





THIs morn, while walking slowly down the 
street, 
Perplexed and sad—small things will 
grieve us so— 
A little leaf came fluttering to my feet, 
Gay with the tints that autumn leaflets 
know. 


Amid the wind swept branches of the tree, 
Aflame with robes of crimson, green and 
gold, 
A birdling’s nest half-hidden could I see 
Where onceinsong the birds their stories 
told. 


Blue was the sky; a south wind softly 
stirred 
And whisvered near, as if to bid me heed. 
Oh, fluttering leaf! Oh, care-free, singing 
bird! 
The lesson taught am I too blind to read? 


If God so ciothe the leaf upon the tree, 
And seeth if the smallest sparrow fall, 
May he not have a kindly thought for me ? 
I will believe He careth for us all. 

DETROIT, Micu. 


» 
> 


AS HE MIGHT HAVE SUNG HIM- 
SELF. 


BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 











ON a wet evening in March, Arthur 
Baldwin plunged through the snow and 
slush at a pace which brought him to the 
Annisville Town Hall ten minutes before 
singing school began. He rather looked 
down on singing school. ‘‘So many girls 
are there who sing off the key,” he said ; 
‘and the boys would, too, only the boys 
never come.” But his mother had asked 
him to go, so he went just to oblige her. 

Early as he was, some one else was be- 
fore him. Banding over the stove in 
the furthest corner of the room, was 
Jean Monet, the old Frenchman who 
played the organ at church and the piano 
at singingschool. He played very well ; 
much better than any of the Annisville 
girls who performed at musicals. Butold 
Monet was certainly very queer. Once 
when the congregation was singing 
‘* Duke Street” at different rates of speed 
and a little more off the key than usual, 
the organist suddenly clapped his hands 
over his ears aud muttered in French that 
he could bear it no longer. However, he 
began piaying again almost immediately, 
and, as most of the singers had been some 
distance behind the organ, thera was not 
much harm done, At the next meeting 
of the Standing Committee, there was 
some discussion as to whether the organ- 
ist ought not to be reprimanded. But 
when kind-hearted old Mr. Lawrence said 
that he did not doubt he would have done 
the same if he had had an ear for music, 
the general wrath was appeased, and since 
then old Monet had not sinned again. 

It was such a disagreeable evening that 
a great many singers stayed at home. 
When Mr. Atkins, the teacher, struck his 
little stick on the piano to attract the gen- 
eral attention, the dense masses of settees 
in front of him were very sparsely inhab- 
ited. Mr, Atkins was the auctioneer of 
Annisville ; and if lung power had been 
the only requisite for a good singer, he 
could have sung side by side with Patti. 
The emazing strength of his voice stood in 
his way as a singing teacher, for he could 
seldom resist the temptation of joining in 
with his scholars ; and while his own notes 
were surging above the general uproar, 
he could scarcely be expected to distin- 
guish the more delicate shades of error on 
the part of his pupils. On this particular 
evening the school practiced a number of 
choruses with less success than usual, for 
most of the good singers were absent. 
Old Jean Monet, however, made no dem- 
onstrations of pain this time, but played 
on with dignity, if not with pleasure. 

When the lesson was over, Mrs, Atkins 
stepped up to the platform and whispered 
something toher husband. The auctioneer 
nodded, and exclaimed, in the same tone 
of voice with which he would have pro- 
claimed the excellence of a picture at an 
auction : ‘‘ The next number on the pro- 
gram is a solo from Mr. Baldwin.” 

Arthur stammered out some apology; 
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but there was such a clamor of applause 
that he was obliged to mount the plat- 
form and confer with little old Mr. Monet 
as to what he should sing. 

‘“*Vat shall ve have?” asked the old 
Frenchman, with as kind a look as his 
stern little face could give. j 

‘**T only know three or four ballads and 
a few hymn tunes,” said Arthur. ‘I 
might sing ‘ Lead, Kindly Light.’” 

It is so much easier to sing to people 
than to speak to them! Arthur soon lost 
himself in the passionate prayer he was 
singing. The only thing that embarrassed 
him was the remarkable behavior of old 
Monet. The old man would turn round 
in his stool and look at him in a most 
earnest way, playing all the time perfectly 
correctly. Sometimes he seemed to be 
trying to peer into the young fellow’s 
mouth. When the song was over, and all 
were uniting in praise of the singer, old 
Monet still sat at the piano, rubbing his 
hands, and muttering to himself in 
French. 

Arthur had, in fact, sung remarkably 
well. His voice had changed very early, 
and now his man’s voice had come, clear 
and strong. He had thrown his whole 
self into the song, too, with a fervor that 
is seldom seen in one so young. While he 
was putting on his overcoat, he was sur- 
prised to see Mr. Monet coming up to 
speak to him. 

‘** You flat badly on your middle notes,’ 
said the little Frenchman. 

After so much praise it was a little hard 
to receive such a needless rebuke; but 
Arthur tried his best to smile. 

‘‘I’m afraid that isn’t the only bad 
thing I do,” he said. 

‘Oh no; but dat is de vorst. But I 
vill teach you better eef you vill come to 
me some time. Ven shall it be ?”’ 

Arthur stared. There were great stories 
around about Mr. Monet’s musical abilities. 
The boy was curious. 

‘‘Shall I come to-morrow night at 
eight?” heasked. 

** At eight; yes, at eight,” and the little 
Frenchman withdrew, rubbing his hands 
and talking to himself. ‘‘ At eight; yes, 
at eight; dat vill be de time. Yes, at 
eight vill be de best time.” 

When Arthur entered Mr. Monet’s room 
the next evening, he was amazed to see 
what a pleasant place it was. There was 
an upright piano ; there was a bookcase 
with more music init than Arthur had ever 
dreamed of; and on the walls there were 
pictures of all the great musicians. There 
was even a vase of flowers on the table in 
thecenter of the room. But the boy had 
no time to look about him. 

** Now ve vill begin right avay,” said 
Mr. Monet, eagerly. ‘‘ And I vill try your 
voice first, and see vat are de limits. But 
you must not standso! VenlI learnt to 
sing I should have been vipt if I had stood 
so.” 

When Arthur had at last managed to 
stand properly, the energetic little French. 
man made him sing as high and then as 
low as his voice would go. ‘‘ Ah, you 
must get your voice out of de t’roat,” he 
said; ‘‘but in time you vill be a tenor 
singer ; ah yes, you vill have a high voice 
in time.” 

‘* Mr, Atkins sings tenor, doesn’t he ?”’ 
Arthur asked. 

The Frenchman’s face clouded. ‘‘ Mees- 
ter Atkeens cannot sing at all,” he said ; 
‘he can only bellow; but you must not 
talk and ask questions ; you are learning 
to sing, not to speak de orations !” 

So the lesson went on, Mr. Monet find- 
ing fault all the time, till, when it was nine 
o’clock, Arthur was fairly discouraged. 
** ?’m doing my best, sir,” he said, after a 
final rebuke which summed up all the 
others. 

** Yes; but your best ees not very good, 
Can you come to-morrow at eight ?” 

** No, to-morrow I must ”’— 

‘* Never mind vat. De next night at 
eight?” 

** Yes; but I don’t want to bother you.” 

‘* Ket ees no boder. Come den at ‘eight 
hours, and I vill be ready vid a lot more 
of de scoldings like vat you have had to- 
night.” 

Arthur laughed, shook hands with his 
new teacher, and withdrew. 

The lessons were continued through the 


spring three times a week. In all that 
time Arthur did not receive a single com- 
pliment from his teacher. ‘Dat ees a 
leetle better,” was the highest praise he 
had yet won. It was impossible, however, 
not to catch some of his master’s enthu- 
siasm and love of music. The boy prac- 
ticed faithfully at home, and could see 
that he improved, even if his instructor 
never told him so. But he was troubled 
about paying for the lessons, for old Mr. 
Monet had never spoken about that, and 
Arthur did not like to introduce the sub- 
ject. Atlast he spoke to his father about 
it; and Mr. Baldwin called on Mr. Monet 
the next day. The little man greeted him 
very politely. 

‘*T am glad to see your son’s fader,” he 
said. 

‘Thank you,” said Mr. Baldwin. “It 
was about my son I wished to speak. You 
have taught him so long now that I think 
it is time we should speak about some re- 
muneration. I am sure ”"— 

‘*Excuse me—excuse me,” interrupted 
the Frenchman. “ Anyt’‘ing but dat! I 
vill talk about anyt’ing else. De vedder, 
politics,anyt’ing but remun— I cannot say 
de vord. Ivant notde payment. Eet ees 
—vat you call eet ?—a labor of love !” 

To ali Mr. Baldwin’s entreaties he turn- 
ed a deaf ear. Finally the business man 
was obliged to withdraw before the self- 
denying energy of the musician. 

“Is the boy doing well?’ asked Mr. 
Baldwin, just before he went out. 

‘Ah, I must beg to be excused as to 
dat! I myself will tell him vat is good to 
know. As for you, sir, I vill tell you dat 
he is a very good boy; yes, a very good 
boy !” 





Four years went by, and Arthur was 
twenty-one years old. He had kept up 
his singing lessons steadily, and tho he 
felt that he had improved, he had never 
received a compliment from his teacher. 
Mr. Monet never allowed him to sing at 
church orin public. ‘* You vill get more 
of de praise dan you deserve, and dat vill 
spoil you,” he said. Arthur had left 
school and had gone into his father’s busi- 
ness ; but singing took more and more of 
his time and attention. Mr. Baldwin saw 
that the boy was really devoted to his 
music, andlethim havehisway. Finally, 
one hot day in August old Mr, Monet 
made a state callon Mr. Baldwin. Arthur 
never heard exactly what was said; but 
the result of the conversation was that 
his father asked him if he would like to 
study singing in Paris, and Arthur said 
without a‘moment’s hesitation that he 
would. 

It was a sad occasion when the young 
man went to take his last lesson before 
going abroad. The tears were in the old 
Frenchman’s eyes when he opened the 
door to let his pupil in for the last time, 
and he sat down and played a few chords 
on the piano to cover his emotion. 

** Eet ees de last lesson, my boy.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Thave never told you much about my- 
self, my boy. I vas a singer vonce, ven I 
vas your age, and I sang very vell—yes, 
very vell, I know; but before I came be- 
fore de public, before I vas vell known, I 
vas taken sick, very sick ; I vas very 
nearly adead man. But no, I recovered ; 
I tought I vas all vell again; but ven I 
came tosing”— The old man stopped a 
moment to get control of himself, and 
when he went on his voice was firm 
again : ‘‘ Ven I began to sing, I could not 
sing. Dat vas in de France; and den I 
came to Amérique, and I got a place to 
play here in Annisville. I cannot glay— 
but I could sing—vonce. But I have 
looked out for some vone dat might per- 
haps some time sing as I could have sung, 
and— AndIcan teach as few men can 
teach now dat my teacher has died. So 
ven you sing, my boy, you sing for meand 
for you; and eef you succeed eet vill be 
partly your poor old teacher’s success.” 
Again he stopped to control himself, 
‘*Eef you ever become a good singer, you 
vill remember dat I taught you; you vill 
remember dat, vill you not?” 

**T shall remember,” said Arthur. 

** And now ve vill take de lesson.” 

The lesson for that day was a part of 
Sullivan’s oratorio, ‘‘The Prodigal Son,’’ 
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The accompaniment rose and fell a long 
time in pathetic cadences till suddenly 
Arthur’s beautiful voice joined it with a 
wonderful pathos and passion. It was 
singing such as one seldom hears. When 
old Monet turned round to criticise, the 
tears were still in his eyes; but true to his 
principle he gave no compliment. 

‘* Not kvite so spasmodic on de fader in 
dat place vere you say, ‘ Fader, fader, I 
have sinned! But ve vill not go over it 
again. Good-by, my boy! God bless 
you.” 

‘*Good-by, Mr. Monet. I can never tell 
you how much I owe you.” 

Arthur went out, closing the door be- 
hind him, while his teacher sat at the 
piano with his head in his hands. In all 
his lonely life he had never felt so lonely 
before. 





Arthur did not return for five years. 
His teacher in Paris, who was at that 
time considered the greatest teacher in 
the world, wrote such enthusiastic letters 
describing the young man’s progress that 
Mr. Baldwin was content to let his boy 
stay as long as he liked. But at the end 
of the fifth year there was a rumor current 
in Aunisville that he was coming back. 
That Arthur Baldwin, who had taken the 
part of leading tenor in the Grand Opera 
in Europe, who had actually sung before 
crowned heads, and who had won all sorts 
of splendid honors—that this great man 
was coming back to pay his old home a 
visit, was almost too wonderful to be be- 
lieved. As to Jean Monet, he was beside 
himself with joy. The old man had a 
book in which ha pasted the program of 
every opera, oratorio and concert in which 
Arthur had taken part. He had pored 
over these programs again and again dur- 
ing the last few years. And now he was 
going to hear his boy sing, as he himself 
might have sung if only things had gone 
a little differently. 

The old Annisville Town Hall had never 
been so crowded as it was on the evening 
of Arthur Baldwin’s first Annisville con- 
cert. Theaisles were jammed, in defiance 
of the law. There was a moment of 
breathless suspense when all was ready 
and the singer had not yet appeared. 
When he finally stepped out upon the 
platform, a little older and stouter in 
build than five years ago, but their own 
Arthur Baldwin still, the clapping and 
cheering and shouting were louder than 
even at the loudest towao meeting. It 
seemed as if the singer would never have 
achance to sing; but after a while the 
noise subsided, and, when Arthur had 
said a few words of greeting to his old 
neighbors and friends, the recital began. 

In the very front row sat old Mr. Mo- 
net. He had refused to play the accom- 
paniments because ‘he said he wanted to 
hear his boy sing. At any less enthralling 
entertainment it would have been worth 
while to watch the old Frenchman’s be- 
havior. He swayed to and fro, he nodded 
approvingly, he smiled appreciation ; but 
he never clapped. He seemed to feel too 
strongly for that. But theothers clapped. 
They had never heard such singing before. 
Arthur’s wonderful voice held them at its 
mercy. Now he had them all silently 
grieving, now he raised them ali to such 
a thrilling sense of patriotism that they 
could hardly keep their seats. And, last 
of all, the Jast song on the program, came 
the tenor solo from ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” 
a special compliment to old Monet. 
Quietly and sadly rose and fell the ca- 
dences of the accompaniment until they 
were joined by a voice of almost heavenly 
purity and sweetness. Arthur’s whole 
being seemed to be carried away with 
what he was singing. He seemed to feel 
himself the outcast, wretched prodigal 
who wished he were a servant in his 
father’s house. 

‘*How many hired servants of my 
father’s have bread enough and to spare,” 
he sang sadly and bitterly, and then, 
breaking into an excess of despair, 
‘** while I perish with hunger !” His au- 
dience followed him breathless, It seem- 
ed almost supernatural. They too felt 
that it was the prodigal son himself who 
was singing to them. It was something 
which no person in the hall ever forgot ; 
and when the end came, all was still. 
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Clapping seemed a desecration. Only a 
few sobs broke the complete silence. 

When Arthur had recovered himself, 
the first thing he did was to go down to 
speak to his old teacher. Jean Monet’s 
face, withered and worn as it was, looked 
handsome as he stumbled up to his pupil. 

He tried to speak as sternly as of old: 
** Not kvite so spasmodic on de ‘ fader,’ in 
dat place”— but the strain was too much 
forthe old man. He stopped in the mid- 
dle of his criticism and threw his arms 
around his pupil’s neck. 

‘**Ob, my boy—my boy!” he cried ; 
‘you sang de vay Ising in my dreams, 
ven I dream I am in Heaven!” 

RoxsBury, Mass. 


“ WHY NOT?” 


BY CHARLES M, SHELDON. 








‘*YEs,” said the minister, as he drew 
near the end of the sermon on ‘Good 
Citizenship,” ‘‘every Christian should 
take an active part in the affairs of the 
municipality. it is time that the so-called 
‘ good citizen’ asserted himself positively. 
No man has a right to be excused from 
the duties of government. The best men 
should be nominated for office, and every 
office of the city should be filled with 
moral, honest men. The ‘good citizen’ 
should be ready to sacrifice something 
even if the duties of citizenship are irk- 
some and distasteful. How shall we ever 
have the affairs of our own city adminis- 
tered with any degree of purity with the 
men who are at present in power con- 
tinued there? I call on all the best men 
in the community to take such action at 
our coming election as shall give us the 
best and most honorable and able citizens 
to fill all the positions which are now dis- 
graced by incompetent and untrustworthy 
officials. We need the best men in the 
city for these offices. Let us go to the 
primaries and nominate them, and then 
go to the polls and elect them.” 

The minister’s sermon made a profound 
impression upon the people in his own 
church and throughout the city. No one 
was so astonished at the result as he was. 
He was not accustomed to having people 
pay such a strict regard to his preaching. 
He had not been looking for it. 

It was not the minister’s fault, either, 
that he was not present at the primaries 
when they were held. Hehad, of course, 
fully intended to go, but he had been de- 
tained by a wedding. A wedding is 
something which cannot be put off even 
fora primary. And so the minister was 
obliged to forego that duty of citizenship. 

It was, therefore, with the utmost as- 
tonishment that the minister opened the 
morning paper and read the result of the 
city primaries. We quote briefly from 
the account in the paper: 

“Last night the city primaries were held, 
and nominations were made in accordance 
_ With the wonderful sermon of the Rev. John 
Smith, of the Congregational church, which 
made such a profound impression on the 
community last week. Every one who went 
to the primaries remembered the eloquent 
appeal of the reverend gentleman to nomi- 
nate the best men in the city for all the of- 
fices. Webelieve this has been done. All 
that is necessary now is to elect the men 
who are nominated, and we shall have the 
finest city administration in this country. 
We present below the names of the parties 
who were nominated last night, and we call 
on all good citizens to ratify this primary 
at the polls. 

“For Mayor, the Rev. John Smith, of the 
Congregational church. 

“For City Clerk, Bishop Brown, of the 
Episcopal church. 

“For Register of Deeds, Deacon William 
Johnson. 

“Police Commissioners: Prof. James 
Greene, of Cloister College, City; the Rev. 
George Robinson, of the Presbyterian 
church; the Rev. Philip Burns, of the 
Methodist church. 

“For Chief of Police, the Rev. Henry J. 
Williams, D.D., LL.D., President of Clois- 
ter College, 

“For Constables: the Rev. Caleb Win- 
dom, of the Baptist church; the Rev, 
Joshua Powers, D.D., of the Lutheran 
church; the Rev. Moses Jones, of the 
Christian church. 

“For Justice of the Peace, Prof. Cecil 
Montague, F.R.S. 

“We print the list of Councilmen nomi- 
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nated,in anothercolumn. Notone of them 
or of the men nominated for the city offices 
ever held office before. But they are our 
‘best citizens,’ and in accordance with the 
Rev. John Smith’s sermon we feel sure they 
will assume the duties of office, even if they 
should prove to be irksome and distasteful. 
The fact that these citizens have never held 
office should not prejudice any voter against 
them. They are fully as competent as any 
of the citizens who have held these offices 
hitherto. We are proud to think that at 
last we are to have a city government ad- 
ministered by the best citizens. A munici- 
pal millenium is at hand. With the Rev. 
John Smith for Mayor, and President Wil- 
liams for Chief of Police, with the other 
able and honest citizens for the rest of the 
ticket, we feel sure that the reign of boodle 
and whisky and incompetency, which has 
characterized our fair city for years,is at an 
end. Let all good citizens rally to the polls 
next week and elect the ‘best citizens’ to 
office.”’ 

If a dynamite bomb had exploded on 
the breakfast table the minister would 
not have been so paralyzed with astonish- 
ment and perplexity. 

‘* What’s the matter, John?” asked his 
wife. 

‘* Matter! Why look here! I have been 
nominated for city Mayor !” 

‘‘Iv’s a very responsible position,” said 
his wife, with a twinkle of the eye that 
the minister did not appreciate. 

‘*Respon— Mary, do you know—why 
—of courseitis absurd! I can never think 
of such a thing!” 

‘* But you preached to the people to put 
up the best citizens for office, and then 
when they go and do it, you""— 

** Oh, well, this is different! Why, look 
here !” And the minister read over the 
names of the nominees. 

‘*They are all splendid, good men. They 
are the ‘ best citizens.’ What better do 
you want, John?” 

** Well; but how can we leave our work 
to go into office? Look at Professor Mon- 
tague! He is busy with his painting ‘ The 
Days of Sappho.’ How can he leave that 
to attend to the duties of Justice of the 
Peace? And there is President Wil- 
liams! The idea of such a man for Chief 
of Police !” 

‘*Why? Don’t you need the best man 
you can get for that position ?” 

‘* Yes, of course, but not such a”— 

‘*Not such a. good man as President 
Williams? Why, I thought, John, you 
preached that all these city offices were 
sacred. That it was just as sacred a 
duty to be a good city officer as to be”— 

‘* Mary, you don’t understand the situa; 
tion,” replied the minister, with the near- 
est approach to irritation he had ever 
shown. He rose from the table and was 
about to go upstairs to his study when the 
bell rang and Deacon Johnson came in, 
very much excited. After mutual ex- 
pressions of astonishment at the result of 
the primaries, the deacon said: ‘‘I shall 
positively refuse to let my name be used 
for election. 1 have no time to run for 
office. My business is too important. 
Why, it would cost me ten thou<and dol- 
lars to be Register of Deeds this year.” 

‘*We need a good man there, tho. 
Don’t you think, Deacon, you ought to 
sacrifice something as a citizen for the 

“sake of the municipality? The present 
Register of Deeds is a rascal of the worst 
description.” 

“*So is the Mayor. Are you going to 
sacrifice your position to run for that 
office ?” 

The minister did not reply, and at that 
minute the beli rang again. The servant 
ushered in President Williams, who had 
come to discuss the remarkable situation 
with the minister. 

He was followed by the Bishop and the 
other ministers, Professor Greene and 
Montague and nearly all the men nomi- 
nated for councilmen. The minister’s house 
was filled with an excited but determined 
company of the ‘‘best citizens.” Each 
one had some special reason for no: al- 
lowing his name to be used in connection 
with the city election. 

‘* But, brethren,” said the minister at 
last, ‘‘ what shall we say to the public in 
our reason for refusing office? How shall 
we expect a clean city government if the 
best citizens refuse to take a real part in 
the administration ?” 


There was a long silence. Finally some 
one said: ‘‘Are you going to run for 
Mayor?” 

The minister did not reply for a long 
time, Then he said : ‘‘ In order to be con- 
sistent and honest according to what I 
have preached, I must let my name stand, 
and assume the office if elected. And it 
is your duty as good citizens to do the 
same. The opportunity has come to puri- 
fy ourcity. If we hold back now we can 
never preach the duty of citizenship 
again !” 

The company was strongly agitated. 
There was almost universal dissent to the 
minister’s position. Professor Montague 
withdrew in disgust to his studio. Near- 
ly all the other ministers argued with the 
Rev. John to persuade him to write a letter 
to the press withdrawing the names of 
the nominees from the ticket. He firmly 
refused to do so; and at last all the good 
citizens went out and left the minister 
alone. As soon as they were gone, he 
went up into his study and kneeled down. 
He remained on his knees a long time. 

The city election is coming off next 
week, The minister has told his church 
what he expects todo. The church is in 
great confusion over the matter. The city 
is agitated as never before. Meanwhile 
the other good citizens have withdrawn 
their names from the ticket. Their places 
are being filled with professional poli- 
ticians. The question that agitates the 
community now is, ‘‘Can the minister be 
elected, and, if so, will he be able to ac- 
complish much of any reform with all the 
other good citizens removed from the 
ticket?” 

Later. 

News from the recent municipal 
election in the city of A. reports the Rev. 
John Smith overwhelmingly defeated for 
Mayor. The best citizens were disgusted 
with his determination to run for office 
and voted unanimously against him. 

TopgkKa, KAN. 
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THE DRAGON FLY’S ADVICE. 


BY NANCY MANN WADDLE. 





OH, a blue and silver Dragon Fly, 

Darting between the earth and the sky, 
Met a Bumblebee, all richly drest 

In velvet trousers and yellow vest ; 

But as he flew, he moaned and sighed, 

And thus, to the Dragon Fly, he cried: 

‘* You float where slanting sanbeams stray, 
But alas! I may not rest nor play ; 

It is worry, worry, ail the day. 


** Now, Mr. Fly, do you think it right, 

For Columbine bells to chime all night ; 

For the great, brown Moth, a monk, they 
say, 

To drone o’er his beads the livelong day ; 

For the Robin, in his treetop nest, 

To say my buzzing disturbs his rest; 

For teasing Elves, as a merry game, 

To blow the scarlet Poppies’ flame 

Over my house; is it not ashame ?” 


“‘If I were you,” said the Dragon Fly, 

I would not notice motes in my sky. 

I’d creep back in my Hollyhock cell, 

Nor heed the Columbine’s chiming bell. 

And as for the Poppies’ wind blown flame, 

The teasing Elves, and their playful game, 

And the great brown Moth, who chants all 

day: 

If these things bother you, as you say, 

Why, the world is wide—I'd fly away.”’ 
CHILLICOTHE, O. 
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DREAMS. 
BY WALTER LEON SAWYER. 





THE house fronted the main road, in 
orthodox fashion, but its most important 
room was at the back and overlooked the 
sea. This was considered unfortunate. 
No one cared for the picture framed by 
the single window. On the other hand, 
few could see the spool cotton, plug tobac- 
co and jar of peppermints that the wiu- 
dow held. 

Once in a great whilea caller at * Aunt 
Polly’s store” delighted in the certainty 
that passers-by would not peep in. Gladys 
did. She had perched upon the home- 
made counter, and she swung her slim 
little legs and chattered away with a de- 
lightful sense of freedom and daring. It 
was warm in doors and out, and Aunt 
Polly’s Jim Ned, who listened, had dis- 
carded his jacket. To talk to a boy who 
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wore no coat and who did not wear a neg- 
ligé shirt, deepened Gladys’s happy con- 
sciousness of unconventional bravery. 

** Oh yes, I'll miss it all,” she was say- 
ing. ‘‘It’ll seem odd‘not to go down to 
the beach to bathe every day. We can’t 
bathe—only in tubs—in Boston. I think 
it’s ever so much nicer to bathe in the 
Atlantic Ocean, don’t you? Somehow it 
seems Clearer, you know, and besides, you 
can’t catch fish in a bathtub, can you? 
Do you remember that time I caught the 
mackerel? I think mackerel are lovely 
to catch! They act so—so well-bred. 
I'd be ashamed to be a sculpin, and have 
people know I was always hungry. 

‘‘T wish there was a beach in Boston— 
and a cow like Spotty Nose—and blueber- 
ries on bushes—and hayracks—and Aunt 
Polly to make doughnuts! Don’t you 
s’pose Aunt Polly would come to Boston 
and make doughnuts? I’m sure all the 
girls in my school would buy them for 
luncheon. P'r’aps Mamma would let me 
take ’em to school in a basket and sell ’em 
for her. You could row boats, you know ; 
there are boats in the Public Garden, 
They row’em with their feet. Can you 
row with your feet ?” 

The boy shook his head, He looked 
puzzled; but he evidently felt it wise to 
ask no questions, 

**Oh, well, you might learn,” the little 
girl went on; ‘‘and you can do other 
things,” she generously added. ‘‘{f think 
you’re ’most as clever as Papa. I'd ask 
him to teach you judging; he’s a judge, 
you know. Would you like that?” 

The boy was silent for 2 moment, and 
when he spoke it was as tho deep impulse 
moved him against his will, 

‘*No uset uinkin’ what I’d like,” he said, 
bitterly ; ‘‘ I ain’t liable to get a chance at 
anything but pickin’ potato bugs ’n’ dig- 
gin’ clams !” 

** You could live in the Cave, tho,” was 
the girl’s suggestion. She made it in all 
seriousness, as tho she could not dream of 
surer comfort. Almost while she said it, 
the thought of her own deprivation seemed 
to overpower her. She slipped from the 
counter, and, standing before it, hid her 
face in her hands. 

‘-Oh, Jim Ned!” she sobbed, ‘‘I’ve 
got to go away and leave it. And 
prob’ly I'll be grown up next year—too 
grown up to scooch down and climb in. 
Mamma can’t. She wouldn’t even come 
to the funeral, when we buried Millicent 
under the big white rock. Yes, and 
there’d be my sweetest baby, when I’m 
*way off in Boston !” 

‘*You could dig her up,” the boy mut- 
tered, doubtfully. 

**I think you’re horrid, Jim Ned,” was 
the child’s indignant answer. In the heat 
of her wrath her tears dried, and the boy 
apparently welcomed the change; for 
when he spoke again it was quite in his 
old manner of gruff assurance, 

‘* Your father can buy you more dolls, » 
he argued, ‘‘’Tisn’t like wanting to get 
things and not being able.” 

‘* It’s worse.” 

‘* No, ’tain’t.” 

‘Jim Ned! Don’t you know it’s rude 
to ’spute a lady ?”’ 

“ Well, why is it worse?” the boy asked, 
abashed. 

** Because !” the little girl said, conclu- 
sively. 

The boy was unconvinced ; but he did 
not express his thought. Perhaps he felt 
that words were useless. He took a slate 
from the shelf, spat upon it, smeared it 
clean with his hand, wiped the hand on 
his trowsers, and then explored his pock- 
ets until he found a bit of pencil. Gladys 
watched him while he laboriously traced 
his name and some unmeaning characters. 
Evidently his thoughts were on the old 
subject. When his sober gray eyes at 
length encountered Gladys’s inconstant 
blue, he flashed out suddenly, like one 
who utters a thought which is in every 
mind. 

** T’m twelve years old, ’n’ I don’t know 
anything !” he said ; ‘‘ you’re only seven, 
but you can go to school all you want to!” 

** Yes,” the child answered, placidly ; 
‘* Miss Barker says I have a great many 
’complishments— but you do know 
things, Jim Ned,” she hastened to add. 
‘* And going to school isn’t much fun— 
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only on Saturdays, and then there isn’t 
any. I wouldn’t want to go, if I could 
live here and have the Cave to play in.” 

‘“*Huh! You're a girl!” 

‘*What would you like to be when 
you’re a map, Jim Ned?” 

The question served the purpose of effect- 
iveretort. The boy glanced at the querist 
and looked away, reddening. To cover his 
confusion, or to gain time, he dropped the 
slate. and then laid it noisily away. That 
done, it was still difficult to face the cbild’s 
clear eyes. He turned his back u pon her 
and, leaning against the counter, stared 
toward the window. 

‘*Isn’t it beautiful !” he heard present- 
ly; ‘‘ thesky and the water and the cliffs 
of Green island. It makes me feel rested 
and—and good to look at it !” 

‘**Tain’t any use,” was the boy’s indif- 
ferent answer, ‘‘‘They can’t raise any- 
thing over there; not even potatoes. 
Ain’t anything there but rocks and field- 
mice. 

‘*T don’t know what I want to do,” he 
went on, as tho his utterance had estab- 
lished a habit of speech. ‘*Sometimes 1 
think I'd like torunanengine. Then I 
wish I could build a big building, seven or 
eight stories. Then I want to go to col- 
lege and only just learn things, Trouble 
is, there ain’c any chance here to see 
what things are like. He grew impatient 
at the difficulty of making his meaning 
clear, even to himself, and kicked back- 
ward viciously at the counter. “If I 
lived in Boston, same’s you do ”— 

‘*T guess you’d wish you could come back 
to Maine and play in the Cave and go fish- 
ing and have clam bakes,” the child said, 
wisely. ‘I shall.” 

The boy began an angry answer ; but it 
occurred to him that his companion be- 
longed to an inferior sex, and could not be 
expected to understand ; and he held his 
peace. After a momentary calculation of 
expense. he took down a jar, extracted a 
long stick of pink and white candy, and 
gave her half. Then he fetched the slate 
around the counter and invited her to 
beat him at tit-tat-to. Seated on two scap 
boxes, they were soon absorbed in the 
game. Aunt Polly, in the kitchen, sang, 
‘**Blow ye the trumpet, blow,” and it 
passed unheeded; nor did they rouse to 
attentive interest when Judge Hastings 
rapped on the casing and she opened the 
screen door. 

**This is my little daughter's last call,” 
they might have heard him say. ‘‘ We 
return to-morrow.” 

‘**’N’ she wants to stay, as bad as my boy 
wants to go,” Aunt Polly answered, with 
a mirthless laugh. ‘‘ Kind o’ queer, ain’t 
it ?” 

‘*Her father was a country boy,” said 
the judge, smiling gravely: ‘‘ perhaps 
she inherits the homesickness that never 
wholly leaves him. The earth holds us, I 
think. The smell of the fresh sod lingers 
in our nostrils ; the upland pasture is never 
so brave in the sunlight as when bricks and 
mortar hide it. I look forward always to 
the day when I can come back.” 

**You wouldn’t make my boy believe 
that,” the woman said, bluntly. 

‘*No, I wouldn’t try. He will learn for 
himself bow little happiness depends on 
place or position. Let him go, when the 
time comes. It’s aman’s right to measure 
himself with men. Very likely he’ll be 
glad to come home to you.” 

The woman shook her head, doubtfully. 
‘**T notice most of ’em stay,” she said. 

‘*Perhaps they must,” was the patient 
answer; ‘‘but at least they remember ; 
they begin to value that which lies behind. 
It’s the memory and hope of the old home 
that keeps life sound and sweet.” 

BosTow, MA8s. 
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BROWN EYES’ BUSY-WORK. 


HOW IT BROUGHT HIM A LETTER FROM DR, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 











BY BESSIE F. BINGHAM. 





ON a breezy hilltop, in a charming cor- 
ner of Connecticut, lives a brown-eyed 
boy, who counts among his most precious 
possessions an autograph letter from Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. How that mis- 
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haps some other bright-eyed boy might 
like to hear. 

When five years old, tho still in kilts, a 
new chapter opened in the life of Brown 
Eyes. He began to take private lessons 
for an hour each day and to try, for the 
first time, with his litle plump hands, to 
guide his pencil so carefully that it would 
tella “truly” story to some one else be- 
sides himself. 

Previous to this time each day had been 
as full as it could hold. From early morn- 
ing until the arrival of the ‘‘sand-man,” 
soon after sunset, Brown Eyes’ sturdy lit- 
tle legs had been ever on the move, now 
running to catch Spotted Wing—a chief 
of the Butterfly tribe—or hastening to 
watch with eager interest busy Mrs. Honey 
Bee gather a supply of breakfast for her 
family at Honeysuckle Market; again 
racing to see if Mr. Horny Worm on 
Greenleaf Avenue had begun to spin a 
funny little jacket around himself, or 
hunting after his pet kitten, ‘ Planet,” 
whose name, Brown Eyes said, had been 
given because she was ‘‘such a wan- 
derer.” 

But best of all, perhaps, Brown Eyes 
liked to roam in the village churchyard, 
near by, and listen to his friends, the 
Birds, who, seeming to love this quiet 
spot more than any other, made the air 
sweet with their merry matins, mid-morn- 
ing melody and tender twilight twitter, 

Brown Eyes loved to watch, too, the 
beautiful picture that la, in the valley 
below the churchyard—the blue waters 
of the lake, dotted sometimes with a 
white sail, the dark shadows beyond, and 
the pretty fleecy clouds overhead that eo 
often seemed to be chasing each other, in 
play, across the sky. Sometimes Brown 
Eyes paused a moment to look at the 
strange faces on the quaint gray moss- 
covered tombstones ; but they didn’t look 
to him like happy faces, and their wings 
were so very odd that our small observer 
didn’t care to linger by them long alone. 

A prouder, happier little boy it would 
have been hard to find than was Brown 
Eyeson that long-to-be-remembered morn- 
ing when, on tiptoe, he managed tostrike 
the bras3 knocker that brought to the door 
of her old-fashioned home his teacher, 
Miss Lovechild, with whom, as a guide, he 
was to begin to climb the lofty mountain 
of Education, upon whose top the clouds 
seem to rest, but whose first ascent looks 
ever easy and enticing because of the kin- 
dergarten attractions so pleasantly pro- 
vided along the way for the enjoyment of 

the young traveler. 

At once Brown Eyes began to make 
progress, and all seemed to be moving 
along smoothly and pleasantly. One 
morning, however, Miss Lovechild ob- 
served strong symptoms of ‘‘a lion in the 
path.” Just where the intruder was 
crouching she set herself diligently at 
finding out. 

Contrary to his usual habit, the small 
pupil did not seem ready to depart ac the 
customary hour, but lingered with a de- 
cidedly serious expression on his usually 
sunny face. At length, after careful 
questioning—with eyes riveted to the floor 
and one finger tucked into his mouth, 
with which to help smother the announce- 
ment he was about to make—the hidden 
trouble came to light in the following 
rather singular request : ‘‘ Don’t you want 
to walk a little way with me, Miss Love- 
child? I’m lonesome, you see, and besides 
all the calves in the pasture scowled at me 
through the fence when I came by!” By 
magic then Miss Lovechild diagnosed the 
sudden attack of ‘‘ lonesomeness,” and, 
lest the malady should prove harmful, 

quickly made ready to accompany Master 
Brown Eyes on his solitary five-minute 
walk homeward. She was not a little 
amused, however, when the mild eyed 
Jersey calves had been passed by, and all 
imaginary ‘‘scowls” left in the back- 
ground, to hear this young lover of suci- 
ability remark : ‘‘ You needn’t come any 
further now. I don’t mind being alone 
the rest of the way.” 

Before many weeks our young student 
had begun to write. He could copy quite 
nicely little letters to his mamma, and the 
query ‘‘ What next?” was turning itself 
over in Miss Lovechild’s mind one morn- 


sive chanced to come to Brown Eyes, per- ing when the laddie himself, upon his ar- 








rival, gave her the very cue she so desired 
by saying: 

“I’m going to have a birthday before 
very long. Dr. Holmes and I both have 
the twenty-ninth of August for our birth- 
day, and,” he added, eagerly, ‘‘l’m going 
to have a party on mine.” 

Hoping to turn some of this overflowing 
enthusiasm into a lesson-channel, Miss 
Lovechild said : 

‘““How would you like to write Dr. 
Holmes a letter, and imvite him to your 
party ?” 

‘“Why, I’d like to,” said the would-be 
entertainer, with a happy smile; ‘‘and,” 
he added, confidently, ‘“‘of course he’ll 
come.” 

‘You know the grave of Dr. Holmes’s 
grandfather is in our churchyard. You 
might tell him you'll go with him to visit 
it,” said Miss Lovechild. 

‘*Oh yes; let’s do it now,” was the re- 
ply. 

After two heads had been bent low over 
the work and a little boy’s fingers were 
somewhat stiff from painstaking effort, a 
peep over Brown Eyes’ shoulder might 
have revealed something like the follow- 
ing, in a very round hand, which unmis- 
takably divulged the secret that the writer 
had not long been in the correspondence 
business : 


** WOODSTOCK, CONN., 
* June 10th, 1892. 


‘* Dear Dr. Holmes :—Your birthday and 
mine come on the very same day. I would 
like to have you come to my party, the 
twenty-ninth of next August, and then we 
can go together and put some flowers on 
your Grandpa’s grave. 

‘*T shall be six years old. How many 
candles shall I put on your cake ? 

** Your little friend, BROWN EYEs.” 


‘* How shall I know him when he gets 
here ?” questioned young Hopeful. I shall 
have to be on the watch; for you see 
he may come before I ’spect him.” 

And so, with bright anticipations and 
many comments the letter was sealed, ad- 
dressed, and proudly borne away to the 
post office, where, in the big leather mail 
bag, it was crowded together with many 
other letters—not nearly so important in 
Brown Eyes’ estimation —and given a 
pouch ride toward the city of Boston 
where lived the genial Doctor and Poet 
unto whom was hastening the unique in- 
vitation to participate in the double birth- 
day celebration. 

Two days later a very imperative knock 
brought Miss Lovechild in haste to the 
door, to finda small boy all out of breath, 


_ the sparkle in whose eyes alone would have 


indicated that something very unusual 
had occurred, had not the Boston post- 
mark on the letter which he was holding 
confirmed the fact. He had received a 
reply from Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes! 

Almost, if not quite, as eager as Brown 
Eyes himself, Miss Lovecbild opened the 
letter, and inasomewhat tremulous hand, 
which showed that the great and good 
man had not considered it too trivial a 
matter to gladden a small boy’s heart with 
&@ precious memento from his own pen. 
He had written: 


* Yours very truly, 
‘““OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
“JUNE 12, 1892, 

‘Put as many candles onas you like. I 
was born Aug. 29, 1809. Can calculate how 
many are needed.’’* 

Dr. Holmes did not come to the party as 
Brown Eyes had hoped ; but when it was 
explained to him that his kind-hearted 
friend was more than eighty years 
old and couldn’t accept such invitations 
very well, he felt quite reconciled, and 
with parlor fireworks, croquet, a birthday 
cake with six candles on it and Miss Love- 
child to keep him from getting ‘‘lone- 
some,” he spent a very happy twenty- 
ninth of August, even without the dis- 
tinguished guest he had longed to enter- 
tain. 

But to this day Brown Eyes is glad he 
sent his letter of invitation to Buston, and 
that good Dr. Holmes honored him with 
an acknowledgment which he may al- 
ways treasure, 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 





*This is a perfect copy of his letter. 
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PEBBLES. 


Justice: ‘‘ What is the charge against 
this prisoner?” Officer: “ Having an in- 
fernal machine in his possession, yer 
honor.” Justice: ‘“ Anarchist or bicyclist ?” 
—Brooklyn Life. 


.... Friend: “Do you know that Iam at 
last beginning to understand your poetry *”’ 
Great Magazine Poet: ‘Heavens! Is it, 
then, true that I am losing my cunning ®”’ 
—Syracuse Post. 





....“And must we say farewell?” she 
faltered. ‘‘ Yes,’? he answered. She shud- 
dered. She hated to sit up another two 
hours, but he was firm in his purpose.— 
Detroit Tribune. 


...-The football season now is here ; 
The doctor's fee8 already piling, 
The undertaker takes his bier, 
The artificial limb man’s smiling. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


....Clerk: ‘* That gentleman you sold a 
bottle of hair dye to three weeks ago was 
here again to-day.” Druggist: ‘* Was he 
after another bottle ?”’ ‘* No, sir. He want- 
ed to know if we kept wigs.’’—Life. 


....drate Pa: ‘Did you tell that young 
man of yours that I’m going to have thegas 
turned off at ten 2” Trix: ‘*‘ Yes.”’ Irate 
Pa: “ Well?’ Trix: **He’s coming at a 
quarter past in future.”—Judy. 


...“* One views these things,” said Br’er Fox, 
* According as his light is. 
I do not doubt those grapes are sweet, 
But I fear appendicitis.” 
—Chicago Record. 


....Customer: “ Waiter, just look at this 
spoon; it’s dirty. Somebody has been 
drinking chocolate with it, and it hasn’t 
been washed.” Waiter (with emphasis): 
* That, sir, is nut chocolate; it’s verdigris.”’ 
—Pick. Me-Up. 


....Blobbs: ‘‘ What nonsense it is for the 
newspapers, in their accounts of weddings 
to describe the bride being led to thealtar.”’ 
Slobbs: *‘How so 2”? Blobbs: ‘‘ Well, most 
girls could fiod theic way in the dark.’’— 
Philadelphia Record, 


...“*That dog is pretty well bred, ain’t 
he 2” asked the man leaning over the divi- 
sion fence. ‘‘ Well bred ?”’ echoed the dog’s 
owner; “I should say he is well bred. Why, 
that dog won’t eat his meals at all unlers 
he has his collar on.”’—Indianapolis Jour- 
nal. 


....Great New York Editor: ‘‘ What does 
this mean? Why was my editorial on the 
decadence of journalism left over?” 
Trembling Assistant: *‘ Please, sir,so much 
room was taken up by the ‘How to Eat 
Corn Beef Hash’ sy:nposium.’’—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


...Boy (on the stump, who has been 
patiently watching the strange angler for 
about an hour): “You ain’t caught any- 
thing, ’ave yer ?” Stranger: * No, not yet, 
my boy.” Boy: ‘“‘ There wasn’t no water 
in that pond till it rained last night.’’— 
London Judy. 


....Trene: ‘‘Isn’t it curious how innocent 
George Ferguson is? They say he never 
kissed anybody in his life, and doesn’t know 
how to kiss.” Laura: “There isn’t a 
word of truth in it! He has—that is—why, 
Ishould think he would know how by this 
time.”—Chicago Tribune. 


.... Toto (in tears) : ‘‘ Boo-o0-00!"? Papa: 
‘* What’s the matter with that boy now ?” 
Toto: “Oh, Pa! I’ve swallowed one of 
the cartridges of your revolver.”’ Papa; 
“You little wretch! AndI cau’teven give 
you a thrashing for fear of exploding the 
cartridge.””—London Globe. 


....A Jewel of a Juryman.—Lawyer: 
‘*Have you formed any opinion on this 
case?” Juryman: ‘No, sir.” Lawyer: 
‘“* Do you think after the evidence on both 
sides is all in, you would be able to form 
any opinion ?” Juryman: “No, sir.” Law- 
yer: ‘* You'll do.”,—New York Weekly. 


.... Teacher: “* Polly, dear, suppose I were 
to shoot at a tree with five birds on it and 
killed three, how many would be left ?” 
Polly (aged six): ‘‘ Three, please.”” Teach- 
er: ** No; two would be left.’’ Polly: *‘ No, 
there wouldn’t. The three shot would be 
left, and the other two would be flied 
away.’ —Philadelphia American. 

....When a certain young barrister first 
took chambers in the Temple he astonished 
his friends by telling them that ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred when he heard foot- 








Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are- properly cared 
for. Infant Health is the title of a valuable 


pamphlet accessible to all who will send address 
to the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co.,N. Y. City. 
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steps on the stairs he could tell whether or 
not the person was coming to his office. 
On being questioned as to how he did it, he 
said that he always made up his mind that 
they were not coming to his office, and 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred he was 
right.—London Tid-Bits. 





ODD KNOTS. 


LThese knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 





404 —ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 
{Example: Ebon E—ebony—a kind of 
wood. | 
» % 

This letter, when it is a rare sky hue, 
Becomes a flower Dame Fashion now doth 
woo. ‘ 


we 


This next, as somber as the Styx might be, 
Becomes a city built near by the sea. 


3. 
And this one, darker yet, shows us a wide 
Body of water where much trade is plied. 
4. 
Tnis letter, when ’tis colored rosily, 
Turns to a fish of the carp family. 


5. 


This letter, something darker, next in line, 
a 
Small craft will show which women row in 
China. 
6. 
While this one, when it’s darker still, will 
show 
A little elf you’ve often seen, I know. 
‘ 
And this last, colored a queer, old-fashion- 
ed shade, 
Stands for a pure, sweet spirited young 
maid. 


405.—TRANSPOSITION. 
Man sometimes one, yet scarce achieves 
great things 


Trammeled by grasping priests and despot 
kings: 


Six centuries of stern repression had sapped 

Fair Egypt’s life-blood ; like her mummies, 
wrapped 

In gloomy grandeur, by the sluggish Nile 

She dropped her heavy lids and slept a 
while. 

Then two bold King, with his victorious 
band, 

Fell, scourged her caste-ridden people with 
the whip, 

The poison cup forced to her monarch’s 
lip ; 

They dragged three and Osiris from their 
tbrones, . 

They changed the worshipers’ loud four to 
groans, 

And then the world saw hoary Egypt cower 

Before all Asia’s strongest imperial power. 


A great deal more there is that I could 
write © 

Of two dark conquest—Egypt’s 
night— 

But, lest five seize the solver’s wearied 
brain 

Ill pause just now and finish this again ! 

MABEL P. 
406.—HALF SQUARE. 

1, A letter; 2, to fare; 3, to beat soundly; 
4, caution; 5, pieces of land necessary for 
pasturing a given number of sheep or cattle 
(Standard); 6, an idol (obs.); 7,a species of 
small opossum ; 8, sarments (Standard); 9, 
wrote annotations ; 10, a mineral of a white 
color and vitreous luster; 11, a French 
Orientalist, 1849-1889 (Webster); 12, those 
who enter upon a portion of the public 
lands with the purpose of acquirlog owner 


second 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


407.—BORROWED LETTERS. 


HE BEARE 
PAN Te 
oO SOL’S 
LIE TUFFS TERNITY 
I SHEWS DEEN DS 
ANING WHUME PON 
FAT PHURE TE 
BEWAR RECOD 
UNTINKING OMENTS 
YOTH BAR 


Return the letters of the center to the 
side columns—one letter to each word. 
When this is correctly done, the words, read 
downward in regular order in each column, 
will give a thought from Eliza Cook. 

RALPH. 
408.—LINKADES. 
&. 


They stopped beside a one, to rest, 
And he in accents hollow, 
Admired the statue on its crest :— 
‘*A very fine Apollo.” 
She opened wide two laughirg eyes, 
Exclaimed, *‘ Dear me, how stupid !” 
Aud viewed the total in surprise :— 
“T thought that it was Cupid !”’ 
II. 
The one two rode along the range, 
Where cattle sniffed the zephyrs ; 
He scorned the ones they sell on ’Change, 
This two of steers and heifers. 
But ~uch distress was on his soul, 
I shudder to declare it ; 
In either whole he had a hole, 
And no one to repair it! M.C. S. 


409.—EATABLES FOR THE TABLE, 


. Came out of the ark, 
. Ancient books. 
A lamb never does. 
Many play to win it. 
What Boston did for her country. 
Hard for ardent and restrained lovers. 
Reminds one of underground regions. 
. Not paid for at once. 
9. In circulation. 
10. A great name 
natural science. 
11. What bad pennies do. 
12, Raises water and relatives. 
13. Painful for pedestrians. 


_ 


ONS rym ek 


in the history of 


14. Brought up. ; 
15. To obstruct with repetition of begin- 
ning. 

16. To take off the outer covering. 

17. Usually found dry. 

18. A foolish person. 

19. To separate, and a kind of hill. 

20. Sharp of speech and manner. 

21. Places where game is kept. 

22. A measure of quality. 

23. A color. 

24. Continued from number to number, 
and bits of snow. 

25. Where oppression is prevalent. 

26. A bird and a small fruit. 
27. Wins. 


C. E. O. 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Oct. 10TH. 


400.—I Remember, I Remember ; The Elm 
Tree; Ruth; Those Evening Bells; Au- 


tumn; Over the Way: Flowers: The Sea- 
son; A Fairy Tale; The Irish Schoolmas 
ter; A Morning Thought; Fair Inez; The 
Forsaken; Silence: The Lost Heir; An 
Open Question; A Black Job; Love and 
Lunacy ; Morning Meditations; Time, Hope 
and Memory; The Workhouse Clock: Ser- 
enade; Love Lane; The Turtles; No: 
Haunted House; Pompey’s Ghost; 
Fancy: The Progress of Art; Plain Direc- 
tion ; Toan Absentee. 

401.—Cypress. Ypress, pre, R. 

402.—1, Amy, May; 2, Jane, Jean. 
403.—1, Delaware; 2. Hamilton ; 3, Madi- 
son; 4, Ortario; 5, Orange; 6, Ulster; 7, 
Athens; 8. Medina: 9. Clearfield; 10, Ly- 
map; 11, Nason: 12, Pecos; 13, Amherst ; 
14, Mineral; 15, Edgar; 16, Cedar; 17, Fre- 
mont; 18, De Soto; 19, Somerset; 20, Caro- 
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Your Happiness 


Depends upon a_ healthy 
body and a contended mind. 


Your Health 


Is seriously in danger 
unless your blood is 
rich, red and pure. 


+ | s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. 

cure all liver ilis, bilious- 


. 
Hood Ss Pilis ness, headaches. Their ac- 


tion is gentle, easy and mild, and yet thoroughly ef- 
fective. They are the favorite cathartic. 


od. 7 wy am a 
PATCHWORK 








Has become quite the rage again 


Ounce package of was.e embroid- 
ery silk, dright colors,sent post-paid 
for 40 cts. 44 oz. package, 25 cts 
Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., 

2 Union St., New London, Conn. 


The Bitcheock Pulpit or Students’ Lamp, 


The Only Oil Lamp That Requires No 
Chimney. 
No Odor. No Glass to Clean or Break. 
Gives a better light than gas at cost of 
CENT FOR 10 HouRs. 

Cannot explode. The Best Lamp in the World for 
Rectors, Students, the Library or the Business Man’s 
Desk. Delivered to any address in the United States 
on receipt of 86 


6.00, 
HITCHCOCK LAM PCO,, . 











line. 
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The 


|| 









Look for the trade-mark on the tor. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 
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Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


on our dresses ”’ 


Send for samples. showing labels and material, 
tothe S H &M Co. P.O. Box 699.N Y City 


‘*S.H.&.M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


YOU NEED LAMPS 


We make and call “‘ THE MILLER.” 


‘It is made the be 








ypovemente (our patents) than any other lamp. 
e ask you to see and judge for yourself. ive 
lamp guaranteed. If your dealer does not sell ‘*The 


mail. We make all styles, Gue, 
Established 1844.) 


Afenufacrurersss EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
t#~ For cool weather ley a ‘*Miller” oil heater. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 








ship of it under provisions of the home 
stead law. A F. HOLT 





The Family i ~ ro b Givers RELIABLE 
or Saie ° 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, 233 %. 20 St, Phila, Pa 
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You're clipping coupons 
when you use Pearline. 
big or little, a coupon that’s clipped 

and paid ? 
satisfactory way of saving than by 
washing and cleaning with Pearl- 


Isn't every saving, 


And where's a more 


That saves on both sides. 


Saves exertion and hard work and 
drudgery for you yourself—while it’s 
saving actual money to your pocket, in 
clothes and time and health. 
savings as these that genuine coupons come 
to every wise and thrifty woman. 


Milhions ss Pearline 


It’s by just such 
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PRIESTLEY’S 
Black 
Silk Warp 


The genuiue has the 
name “ Priestley ”’ 
stamped on the selvedge. 





u 


brit, Yiali- ose 


Are so constructed as to Fit. 
They contain NO BUNCHES, 
They contain NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 
They contain NOTHING to ANNOY and are made of 


The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles. 


1 A 


grade 


Vatertown, N. Y¥. 
ll Factory St. Send for our Complete Catalogue. 
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SHAW STOCKING C0., Lowell, Mass. 










"” An idealized 
Henrietta 
" realized. 


mark: What more cbn 


be said? 





CAUTION. 


Spoons and forks not our make are fre- 
quently sold as ‘Rogers.” Our trade- 
mark is 1847 Rogers Bros. ‘‘ 1847” 


guarantees original genuine goods, silver 
plate that wears, on nickel-silver. 
Jut for imitations. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Look 










Leaders of 
Fashion 


Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 

CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped ...... 


Fibre Chamois 


@) All dry goods stores. Three weights. @) 
GQCOCOMOOOQOOOOOOOOOO®OOOQQOODOO@ 











QUINA-LAROCUE 


The Great French Tonic. 


You 
Knit, 


>> Crochet! 





Ifso,ask your dealer forthe 


Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 
or do or send ten cents in stamps 
and receive a sample 
other spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
You will pronounce it as 
thousands of other ladies 
Fancy j have, the best you have 
|}ever used. Try it. 


Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
Glasgo, Conn. 


Work? 


| 


SI 
LAVA AYAYIAAYAY AYA AVAYAY AY SVAVAY AYA LAVAS AY YAY 


~, D.L.DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 

> M4 or ng ms Lauies, Youths; atn- 
r ete or invalid. Complete gymnasi- 
‘eaenm un; takes 61n. floor room; scientific, 
LY. ® durable, cheap. Over 0,000 physi- 
cians, lawyers. editors and others 
now using it. Iil’d Circular, 40 Eng’s, 
free. D.L. Down, Scientific, Pnysic- 
al & Vocal Culture. 9 E.lMthSt., N.Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


- Timely Warning. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
Jmany misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Weekly Market Review. 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


|For the week ending Thursday, Oct. 10th, 1895.) 


TEAS.—The weekly auction sales of teas were 
good yesterday, and the offerings amounted to 
8,249 packages. Trade continues conservative, 
and with very few changes. Amoy is quoted at 
9@13c.; Fuhchav, 10@25c.; Fermosa, 14@30c.; 
Japans, 14@30c., and India, 16@65c. 

COFFEE.—The market for Brazil coffee is 
quiet, with values more or less nominal, but 
mild grades are firm. Java is quoted at 21@3lIc.; 
Mocha, 254@256c.; Maracaibo, 1744@20c.; Laguay- 
ra, 164@2I1c., and Brazil, 1b5@17Ke. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is fairly active, but 
with prices only steady. Cut loaf and crushed 
are 5'4@5 7-l6c.: powdered, 54%4@5 1-16c.: granu- 
lated, 454@5 153-l6c., and cubes, 444@5 1-l6c. 

COTTON.—Spot cotton closes quiet, with 
middling uplands at 9 3-l6c., and middling Gulf 
at 87-l6c. Futures are easy at the close, and 
prices unsettled. 


WOOL.—The market has been more active 
this week, and sales have footed up 1,250,000 fh, 
but the larger percentages were foreign wools. 
The tone of the market has improved, but old 
prices rule. Domestic, Nos. 1,2,3 and X, are 
quoted at 20@22c.; delaine, 18@20c.; XX and 
above, 18c.; X, 16c.; coarse, 16@2ic.: Territory 
fine, $@12c.; fine medium, 11@I4c.; medium, 12@ 
15c ; California fall, 10@12c.; spring, 9@13%c.;: 
Texas, fail, 12@14c., and spring, l2@l4c. 


PROVISIONS.--Pork products have been 
quiet this week, and business is generally done 
on the old quotations. Mess pork is dull at $10@ 
10.25 per bbl.; family, $12@12.50, and short clear, 
$11.50@13.50. Beef is steady, with extra mess at 
S8@k.50; family, $10@12, and 
Beef hams are quiet at $15.50@16. Lard is 
lower, but scarce at $6.15@6.17 per 100 h. Pickled 
bellies are easy at 6446@7ic.; shoulders, 64@6éc.. 
and hams, 9@9'4c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.- Trade in flour is much 
better this week, especially on winter wheat 
grades. The market closes firmer. Winter wheat 

3.55@3.7 straights. 
2; city patents, 
5ik@3.75: straights, 





33@ 
$4.20@4.45; spring patents, $3. 

$3.45, and clears, $2.90@3.10. Buckwheat flour 
is firm at $1.60@1.70 per sack, and rye flour 
steady at $2.70@2.90 per bbl. Cornmeal is steady 
at $2.60 for Brandywine. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country-dressed 
hogs are steady at 54@7c. per . Dressed 
mutton is slow at 4@6l6c., with extra wethers at 
7@7\‘c., and dressed lambs slow at 6@9c. City- 
dressec veals are 8@12c., and country-dressed 
Th@lle. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Cash wheat closes 
quiet but firm. The week has been one of quiet- 
ness, altho prices have had a slight swing up- 
ward, and withthe reports that the winter seed- 
ing is delayed by bad weather, there is a steady 
tendency toward higher quotations. On the 
other hand, the movement of spring wheat is ex- 
ceedingly heavy, and the stocks of visible wheat 
have increased over 3,000,000 bushels east of the 
Rockies. December wheat is quoted at 66%¢c.; 
No. 2 red cash 664@66%c., and No. 1 Northern, 
The market for corn closes moderately ac- 
tive, with futures rather heavy and neglected. 
The liberal receipts of new corn in the West is 
the chief cause, and it is very evident that 
farmers are selling their grain rapidly before 
winter. Supplies of cash corn are light here, 
and this gives some firmness to current quota- 
tions. December corn is 35c.; No. 2 cash, 38'4c., 
and yellow corn, 37e. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry is dull, 
plenty and demoralized. Fowls are 8@9c. per ft ; 
chickens, 74@8%c.; old roosters, 5@5%c. ; tur- 
keys, 8@9%c.; ducks, 50@85c. per pair, and geese, 
$1@1.50. Dressed poultry is firm,and with a good 
demand, and better outlook. Old turkeys are 10 
@ 2c. ; young, 7(@14c.; Philadelphia spring chick- 
ens, 13@18c.; Western, dry-picked, I@12c.; 
scalded, 114@12c.; Eastern spring ducks, 14@ 
l7c.; Western. 8@l2c., and Eastern geese, Li@lic. 
Fancy fresh eggs are high and firm, and under- 
grades dull. Jersey eggs are 2lc.; State and 
Pennsylvania, 194%4@20%c.: Western, 17@19c.; re- 
frigerator, 16@16%c., and culls, $1.50@3.69 per 
doz. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Shipping apples are firm 
and in moderate supply, and other grades are 
steady except inferior. Fancy table sorts are 
$2.50@3; fall pippins, $1@2; King. $1.75@2.50; 
Baldwins, $1.50@1.75; greenings, $1@1.50, and 
inferior, 50c.@$1. Choice pears are firm, with 
Bartletts at $2@4.25 per bbl.; Seckel, $2@4.50; 
Beurre Bosc, $2@3, and others, $1.00@ § 
Quinces are steady at $1.50@3.75 and plums, $1 
ptr 10- basket. Jersey peaches are firm at 30c. 
@$i per basket; Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
$i@2 per carrier, and 50c.@$1 per basket. Cran- 
berries are in good demand at $5.50@7 per bbl., 
and $1.75@2.12 per crate. Delaware grapes are 
steady at 10a12c. per basket; Niagara, 8@10c.; 
Catawba, 10@11c., and Concord, 8@9c. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are cleaning up better at %c.@$1.12 per bbi., and 
sweets are quiet at $2.50@3 for Vineland, and 
$1.6202 for Virginia. White onions are stead 
at $1.25@2 per bbl.; yellow, 65c.@1.25, and red, 
65c.@31: cauliflowers. $1@4; egy plants, $1.0@2; 
squash, W@75c.; Kussia turnips, 50@75c.: spin- 
ach, 75c.@$1: cabbages, $3@4 per 100; celery, 
10@50c. per doz. stalks, and 75c.@$1 per doz. flat 
bunches; string beans, $1@1.25 per vag, and 
limas, $2@3. 














The rosy freshness 
and a velvety softness of the skin is invaria- 
bly attained by those who use Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder. 
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REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4cents. Book free, 
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STIMULATING and 
REFRESHING 
After Exercise 


Liebig 
Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The genuine has signa- 
ture of Baron Liebig, in 
blue, on every jar, thus: 











A great many 


have started and a great many have 


stopped manufacturing heating and cook- 
ing apparatus. We started about 50 years 


ago and are still at it. Our goods are 


right, and are for sale all over the country 
by best dealers. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 
It will cost you nothing; better send for it. 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 
HEN THE 
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IRES YOU 


ALK arovut 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP, 


Persian Healing. 


People have been 
talking about “ Con- 
stantine’s,” the vrig- 
inal pine tar soap, 
for many, many 
years, and it is just friend should 
as good for the skin, 
as agreeable, as last- be benefited 
ing, as it ever was- e 
Talk about it with too... . 
your DRUGGIST. 


If you have 
seud it, your 
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“4 PISO’S CURE FOR 
b RES WHERE AL AILS 


hal Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good 


in time. Bord by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 











farm and Garden. 


i The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recen e 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel epecially 
interested.) 


HEALTH, WEALTH AND SEWAGE. 


BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN, 


Mr. E P. POWELL, in THE INDEPENDENT 
for September 19th, touched on a matter of 
vast importance to both urban and rural 
dwellers—the disposal of sewage, street 
sweepings and stable manure. ‘ Getting 
rid of it”? sums up the common methods, in 
spite of the fact that fertilizing value by 
the million dollars goes to waste in river 
and ocean, while farm lands yearly grow 
poorer because so much is taken off and so 





little returned. Yet for years scientific men 
have studied the problem, careful and even 
costly experiments have been made, and 
valuable data obtained, without much ap- 
parent progress being made in applying 
these results. One reason perhaps is, that 
it costs a great deal to handle city refuse in 
the simplest way, when it is thoroughly 
done. (Witness Colonel Waring’s expendi- 
ture simply for removing snow last winter 
in New York.) City officials hesitate to 
increase appropriations for this purpose. 
Another reason is the slowness of farmers 
to recognize the value of city wastes for 
their farms. Even if prepared and placed 
within reach, it is doubtful whether the 
majority would take the trouble to draw it 
away. 

Some years ago the plan was introduced 
of baling stable manure and sending it 
by rail into the country, so that every 
farmer could get it at hisstation. I have 
not beard how successful the plan has been; 
but, judging from Colonel Waring’s state- 
ment about stable manure in New York 
City, it must bave been a failure there. 

Mr. Powell speaks of an expensive sew- 
age system just adopted by the village 
of Clinton, whereby all the refuse is to be 
carried into Oriskany creek—the old plan of 
‘getting rid of it.’”” During a recent visit 
to Worcester, Mass., I rode out to Millbury, 
six miles by electric railway, which I should 
not have done had I known what we were 
to pass—the sewage works of Worcester, as 
a resident of Millbury told me on the car. 
“Yes, you’ll see them, andsmell them too.” 
We did. Asa study in economic science it 
was of interest; but the pleasure ride into 
the country was spoiled. At Quinsigamond, 
half-way out or more, are the “ purification 
works ’’—open, shallow reservoir, where the 
sewage spreads out in thin sheets, and is 
“treated” to relieve it of foul matter, 
after which the supposed “ purified’ water 
is conducted in a canal tothe Blackstone 


River. Our road ran right along 
this canal, and on or near it were 
numerous houses, and not far off 


the village of Millbury. of about 5,000 in- 
habitants. The ride was bad enough; 
what a residence must be I do not care to 
know. The stream was sluggish, scarce 
any movement observable, foul in appear- 
ance, foulin odor; it was simply an open 
sewer. My companion spoke emphatically 
of the effects of this arragement on the 
health, population and business of Mill- 
bury. Later, from the Worcester papers, I 
learned more of the situation. There has 
been a contest for years between the city 
and the village along the Blackstone Val- 
ley, the former contending that the sewage 
water was sufficiently pure when it left the 
works, the latter denying it and saying the 
works were a failure. Heretofore, at hear- 
ings, they have had no scientific evidence 
to present, only that of sight and smell. 
This year, the stench being worse than 
ever, the towns have organized for direct 
battle, Millbury, which stands the brunt of 
the nuisance, taking the lead. Asa prelim- 
inary step, Prof. Allen Hazen, of Boston, 
who bad charge of the sewage system of the 
World’s Fair, has been engaged to investi- 
gate the condition of things and collect evi- 
dence for use in the proposed litigation. 
(He was also employed in Millbury’s con- 
test over the appropriation of $250,000 asked 
of the State by Worcester to aid in perfect- 
ing the sewage system.) This investigation 
is now goingon. Prof. E. A. Horton, of 
Columbus, O., who is interested in the 
purification works at Canton—said to be 
the largest in the country next to Worces- 
ter—was visiting a relative in Millbury 
and made some examinations of the works. 
He said the plant was a success as far as it 
went, but was not complete. The process 
of purification removed all insoluble mat- 
ter from the water, but all impurities dis- 
solved still remained in the effluent and 
were far more deleterious than the insolu- 
ble matter removed. Hence the Blackstone 
was stiila foul stream, and Worcester must 
goa step further in her system and remove 
dissolved impurities by intermittent filtra- 
tion through gravel. This has been done 
successfully in other cities. The outcome 
of this contest will be watched with inter- 
est by those who would see the sewage 
problem solved and equal justice done to 
city, suffering village and fertilizer needing 
country. 


Here in Albany we have made little ad-- 


vance toward a solution. After years of 
seeking other source of water supply, the 
city has fallen back on the Hudson River 
as the chief source, and has recently put 
in new pumps for the purpose. All our 
sewers empty into the river. The intake of 


water is,of course, above or beyond these, but 
six oreight miles above us Troy, Lansing- 
burg, West Troy, Cohoes and Waterford 
empty their sewage into the same stream. 
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Running water is said by some to purify 
itself in that distance. Perhaps it does. 
At all events, many persons drink the un- 
filtered water without apparent injury, and 
even some physicians laugh at the idea of 
either filtering or boiling it. Nevertheless, 
typhoid and other fevers are more prevalent 
than they ought to be in so healthfally lo- 
cated a city, and half-a-dozen venders of 
neighborhood spring water do a thriving 
business. After one has voyaged between 
Albany and the towns above her, looked 
into the mouths of discharging sewers and 
counted up the young men and boys en- 
gaged in bathing in the river, he feels like 
giving up water-drinking altogether. I do 
not hear of any plans for purification of the 
Albany water supply or of the sewage. 

When we come to villages tae same diffi- 
culties exist, only in lesserdegree. Geneva, 
N. Y., carries her sewage into Seneca Lake, 
tho well out toward the center, where an 
undercurrent is supposed to take care of it. 
But the idea is not pleasant, of thus befoul- 
ing a beautiful sheet of water, and sooner 
or later some plan of filtration must be 
adopted, whereby impurities can be retained 
and the water discharged absolutely free 
thereof. 

The sewage problem on the farm is more 
simple and can be solved in the manner in- 
dizated by Mr. Powell, tho it involves more 
labor than some farmers would be willing 
to give, until they became convinced that 
the value of fertilizing material saved 
would more than pay for the labor. Under 
‘** house waste,’? I don’t know whether Mr. 
Powell includes vault deposits. Unless 
water closets are used, these could not be 
carried to the composting place. But an 
‘‘earth closet’ can always be arranged, in 
village or country, accessible for easy re- 
moval of contents, where, with adaily sup- 
ply of dry earth, muck or even ashes, every- 
thing is kept sweet and clean, all fertilizing 
value saved and the results applied without 
any unpleasantness, as I have proved by 
experience. For cleanliness and _ con- 
venience the water closet must always con- 
tinue to be the city reliance ; but the earth 
closet is not as much used in the country 
as it should be, even among well educated 
people. When the wastes of city, village 
and country are saved and used, the in- 
crease of health and wealth will be some- 
thing astonishing if it could be expressed 
in figures. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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REPLIES AND NOTES. 
BY E, P. POWELL. 





A GOOD many persons seem puzzled about 
trimming. They are unable to cut correct- 
ly. An inquirer asks how to trim her cur- 
rant bushes. There areseveral ways. Keep 
out all suckers. Trim the bushes to one 
stalk with branches, or to four or five or six 
stalks. I prefer generally the latter 
method. New shoots must occasionally be 
allowed to come up to take the place of very 
old ones. Therule for all trimmingis to use 
your brains: study the natural growth of 
any tree or shrub, and aid it to,follow na- 
ture. Keep off all suckers from all sorts of 
trees. 

‘* How can I propagate altheas ? I havea 
splendid double white.”’ Take off shoots of 
ripe wood, and set them for stakes for your 
flowers ; and they will take root. Nothing 
is easier than growing cuttings of nearly 
all the shrubs. Try the hydrangeas also; 
roses are more difficult in starting. 

An inquirer wonders why I recommend 
growing grapes on buildings. ‘‘ Will they 
not rot the buildings; and cause dampness 
inside?” Nothing of the sort ; but just the 
opposite. They absorb moisture. You can 
grow fifty bushels on a large barn, and feed 
your children all they want. It isone of the 
best foods in the world. Use hardy sorts 
like Worden, Lindley, August Giant (a fine 
grape with a silly name), Niagara, Ver- 
gennes. On your house try choice sorts like 
Iona, Goethe, Herbert, Delaware. Have 
Diana somewhere for winter use. The Con- 
cord is not best as far North as this, for it 
seldom completely ripens. Below New York 
plant Jefferson freely. You will have no 
doctor’s bills while you eat grapts, and let 
meat go by. It will save in butchers’ bills 
also. 

Yes ; ‘‘ the petunia, all in all, is one of the 
very best plants for everybody to pot for 
winter bloom.’”’ Try the new Chinese prim- 
rose, the petunia, and a large pot of the 
yellow day lily, called commonly lemon 
lily. The chief trouble with most is that 
they undertake too much. A half dozen 
really fine plants give more pleasure than 
a lot of crowded plants that are sick aud do 
nothing but make work. A nice heliotrope, 
in a sunny place, is often a great succes~. 
Geraniums for winter bloom should be cut- 
tings rooted in summer in pots set in the 
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soil. Scald your flower pots before placing 
in them your plants. ey must be freed 
from fungus. 

“ What isthe cost of irrigating by a wind- 
mill and pipes ?” 

A well of one hundred feet in depth, with 
a reservoir, will cost anywhere from $500 to 
$10,00, according to the nature of the soil 
and the availability of stone. A well of 
fifty feet in depth connected with a reser- 
voir will be enough forasmall place. The 
whole cost need not exceed, in many cases, 
2200, or even less. Where it is possible to 
dam up a small stream in a gully or swale, 
water mav be secured for a few acres ata 
cost of $100. If a well and windmill are 
used, the windmill will cost from $45 up- 
ward to #150, It is not advisable to set up 
a very cheap mill. Pipes of iron with three- 
quarter bore will suffice. These will cost 
at present the almost nominal sum of three 
cents per foot; five hundred feet of pipe will 
cost $15; five thousand could be had ata 
reduced price. 

A reader of THe INDEPENDENT asks 
about compost—‘t What does it mean ?” 
When I said prepare and always have com- 
post piles I meant piles made of barn ma- 
nure, ashes, weeds, old straw, leaves, lime, 
old plaster, slops from the house, and every 
possible thing that will rot into food for 
plants. This should be applied to the roots 
and about the bushes, grapevines, and 
trees in October or November. The winter 
rains and snow will carry down into the 
soil the strength of it. I have discarded all 
other methods of carrying off house waste, 
and now conduct it in pipes into a compost 
heap. where it is always absorbed and no 
smell caused. As fast as your compost is 
used, it should also be accumulating. Be 
assured that if you wish for success in 
growing fruits you cannot have too much 
plant food in storage. 

A good list of “‘ dwarf-growing apples and 
pears’? is asked for by a reader who pro- 
poses to plant a garden of half an acre. I 
doubt the advisability of any such planting. 
Dwarfed apples, altho seldom seen, are de- 
cidedly preferabie todwarfed pears. Of the 
latter, in this section there is absolutely 
but one that can be in all ways recom- 
mended—that is the Louise Bonne de Jersey. 
This pear always gives good crops, of 
well-shaped fruit. But the Howell is fairly 
good; and so are the Anjou, White Doy- 
enne, Hardy and Lawrence. All apples 
that grow compactly do well enough on 
dwarf stock. An orchard of these onalawn 
is exceedingly beautiful in blossom, and in 
fruit is not only handsome but remunera- 
tive. The trees. must be carefully worked 
about, carefully pruned, and not allowed to 
be broken by climbing into them. They 
are a temptation for boys. Varieties that 
make sprawling growth, like King of Tomp- 
kins County, are not adapted to dwarf 
stock. Of pears,in sandy, warm soil, the 
Duchess is one of the best; in heavy cla 
soils it is one of the poorest. The chief ad- 
vantage of growing dwarfed trees is that 
the fruit has so short a distance to fall that 
it is not injured; and besides that a tree 
can be grown in a very small lawn or yard. 
Espalier, or wall-trained trees, are not ye4 
as popular in America as they are in Eng- 
land; but in towns it is a very valuable 
method of growing all sorts of fruits. It 
must also be noted that dwarfed trees bear 
two years after planting, while standard 
trees seldom give much fruit under five or 
six years, 

An inquirer wants the best six grapes for 
family use. He will grow them “ on arbors 
and buildings.’’ This is not easy to explain, 
for an explanation is necessary as well gs a 
reply. I should select Niagara and Dia- 
mond for white, because of their splendid 
growth: but would prefer Hayes and Eldo- 
rado for quality. Then I would take Brigh- 
ton and Gaertner and Lindley for red; but 
none of them are good self-pollenizers, and 
must be grown with the others. For black 
I would select Worden and Herbert. But 
that makes seven, and stillI must have 
Pocklington and Diana, a white and a red, 
for late-keeping grapes. You always get 
sweeter grapes grown in the way you pro- 
pose than by growing on trellises. Plenty 
of sunand airare all important. A lover 
of grapes finds it difficult to repeat a long 
list, and confine himself to less than twenty 
sorts. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE WINTER IN 
FLORIDA. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET, 








To the lover of outdoor life there is no 
better opportunity than that afforded by a 
winter in Florida. The distance is short, 
and may be made by either land or water ; 
and the fare is easily within reach of a mod- 
erate purse. There is little rain during the 
winter; and the air, even in December and 
January, is not trying to delicate lungs. 
I am very susceptible to dampness and 
cold, and yet I have slept night after night 
in a hammock slung between two Florida 
pines, and never felt even the suspicion of a 
cold. The days are warm and pleasant, and 
the nights cool enough to insure comfort- 
able sleep. 

There seems to be a general impression 
that a winter in Florida is so expensive that 
only the rich or well-to-do can afford it. 
The saying attributed to a cracker that his 
kind lived on ‘‘ Yankees in winter and 
gophers in summer” may apply to the 
Vicinity of certain fashionable resorts, but 
jS8 not so apt an illustration of the interior. 
I have fared as well and as comfortably, 
and certainly enjoyed myself more on less 
than seventy-five cents a week in camp, 
than on two or three dollars per day at 
some of theresorts, Necessaries are rarely 





expensive anywhere; it is the luxuries and 
the novelties that impoverish the purse— 
and Florida is no exception to the rule. 

But, fortunately, a life out-of-doors—such 
a life as every one should lead in Florida— 
soon creates a desire for plain, substantial 
food. Every inbalation of the balsamic 
o dors of the forest, every day spent in wan- 

ering among the pines, or along the lakes 

and rivers, is a new lease of life. To enjoy 
it to the full one must take the light and 
air and heat as itis given, and not as fur- 
nished by a cramped and poorly ventilated 
hotel. And it matters little whether one 
sleeps on an elastic bed of pine needles and 
boughs, or in aswaying hammock, with the 
stars twinkling down through the branches, 
or in a dwelling whose four walls are open 
to the life-giving, life-restoring air. So 
long as every breath is a tonic, charged with 
all the medicinal virtues of the pines, just 
so long are the chances that the blood will 
run joyously through the veins, and the 
pulse beat with the fall, measured beat of 
generous health. I have known invalids, 
whose time was apparently circumscribed, 
to go back among the pines and live on 
and on and on. And occasionally I have 
known one of them, in sudden exultation 
of returning health, to go back North to his 
friends, and then yield to almost the first 
breath of cold, relentless air that swept 
down upon him. 

But to the man or woman in good health» 
or whose health is not seriously impaired, a 
winter in outdoor Florida is a long holiday 
of unmixed pleasure. The glorious morp- 
ings, when the airisrich with the fragrance 
of the pines; the calm, soporific noons, 
when one restsin his hammock in the shade 
of a piazza or under the trees; the cool, de- 
lightful evenings, when the voices of the 
woods begin to awaken, and one thinks and 

laos and dreams, and exults in the mere 

act of being; and ever and always, morn- 
ing, noon and night, the swaying and 
soughing of the measureless sea of branches, 
like the rising and falling of a great ocean. 

If the party be of men, a plainly con- 
structed camp, or acabin built more with 
a view to letting in air than the keeping of 
it out, will be sufficient ; but if there are 
women in the party a little extra care and 
a few more conveniences may be added. 
However, [ have known women whose lives 
had been passed amid the luxuries and con- 
veniences of a Northern home to declare 
that their pleasantest memories centered 
about a rough Florida camp or cabin. 

While there may be a sameness of days, 
there is no monotony. The very absence of 
ceremony and restraint is in itself a luxury; 
and whether the time is passed in hunting 
or fishing or lounging about the camp, the 
clear sky and the crisp, invigorating airim- 
part the thrill of freshness and novelty to 
the surroundings. After one has returned 
to the rut of conventionality, it is not tothe 
sea wall and quaint streets of St. Augustine 
nor to the shaded avenues of Tallahassee 
that the mind reverts most pleasantly, but 
to the restful, isolated camp among the 
towering pines. 

And outside of health and pleasure, a not 
unimportant consideration in favor of the 
winter camp or cabin, is the expense. The 
St. Augustine and Rockledge and Orlando 
and Tampa are costly, even to the econom- 
ical ; but to those who are content to winter 
back in the pines, or on the banks of the 
lakes and rivers, the weeks slip by with an 
almost imperceptible demand upon the 
— The best of sweet potatoes may be 

ought for forty cents a bushel; and to 
those who have not tasted them, warm 
from the embers of a Florida camp fire, the 
capabilities of the tropical tubers are but 
indifferently known. Oranges can be pur- 
chased in many localities for fifty to seven- 
ty-five cents a hundred ; baranas for thirty- 
five to fifty cents a bunch, and other fruit 
at similar low rates. Rice, beans, hominy, 
corn bread and bacon are all craved by the 
sharp, invigorated appetite, and all are 
cheap. Fish are plentiful in the lakes and 
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rivers, and are quick to take the hook. 
Quail abound, and wild ducks and a variety 
of game birds are found in the vicinity of 
the lakes and along the coast. I have lived 
in camp with others, and fared comforta- 
bly even luxuriously, «nd the expense has 
varied from seventy-five cents to one do!lar 
and a quarter per week ; and I have lived in 
camp alone and done my own cooking, and 
the expense has been less. 

But if one is willing to pay more for the 
sake of home conveniences, and stili wishes 
to economize, 1 would recommend the north- 
western partof the State. It is ont of the 
regular line of travel, and the people are 
hospitable and fond of good living. Board 
here at three dollars a week is fully equal to 
six and eight dollar board at the fashionable 
resorts : and besides. one haa the advantage 
of being in a cultured, social community. 
The only drawback is that it is north of the 
“orange belt,’”? and one has to obtain the 
golden fruit from merchants, as at home. 

However, there is an abundance of other 
fruit, and the country is picturesque and 
rolling, and even inclined to be movntain- 
ous in some places. The people are kind- 
hearted and quick to make the stranger feel 
at home; and there are none of the long sand 
reaches which weary the eye lower down. 
I have been in nearly every county in the 
State, and have varied my mode of living 
from doing my own cooking to enjoying 
that of the chefs of the elaborate hotels of 
St. Augustine; yet my pleasantest memory 
goes back, first, to the isolated camps of the 
pine woods; and second, to the social, hos- 
pitable people of Tallahassee and Marianna 
and Cottondale. 


WAYNESBORO, Va. 








“What makes my lamp 
smell so!’” Wrong chimney, 
probably. ‘Index to Chim- 
neys”’ will tell you. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 
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money too— 
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postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, gnd exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 
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Dr. WM. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the pitient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 
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Has No Equal.-+‘ 


“No other blood medicine. I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many permanent cures as 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’”— Dr. H. F. 


MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 
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DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR ? 
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Easy and pleasant to take, and cer- 
tain in results. 
ATRIAL WILL PROVEITS MERITS. 
“ROLLA, Mo., June 19, 1895. 
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cathartics to no effect, but Natrolithic Salt * fills the 
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papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding % num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street. New York City. 











COOL DAY 


Will heat a room from 15to 20 
ft. square perfectly, in the 
most severe weather. Our 
patent double-drum_ gives 
twice the radiation of any oil 
heater made.Indicator shows 
exact amount oil in fount. In- 
side feed wick burns oi) till 
exhausted. Outside ratchet 
controls flame perfectly. 
Handsomely made and the 
only heater that does not use a 
glass chimney. 


2 FEET 3 INCHES HIGH. 











during the early Fall cause many a cold. resulting 
in serious sickness. 


BANNER OIL HEATER 
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4 

4 

Avoid this risk by gettinga §$ 
. 

A 

$6 FS: 

: 

FREIGHT 

PAID 


Satisfaction guaranteed or { 
money refunded. When not > 
kept by dealers will send, 4 
charges paid, on receipt of 4 
$6, Our book of Points on : 
4 
. 
« 
3 


No Odor ! 
No Smoke ! 


No Chimney 
to Break! 


stoves and lamps free. 
Tue Plume & Atwooo 
Mes. Co. New ¥ ork 
Boston 
Vactories: Chicago 


Waterbury and Thomaston, 
Conn. 


tt 




















DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“*Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. ¥. 
THE 
LATEST 


VOGUE 
in 


' TEA and 
LUNCHEON 
CLOTHS 


+ 





Registered Trade-Mark. 


Is for plain satin damask of rich quality, 
hemstitched and decorated with bands of 
Russian lace. Some very beautiful and 
exclusive patterns are shown in these 
handsome goods at the Linen Store. Tea 
cloths 36, 45, and 54 inches square. Din- 
ner and Luncheon cloths two to four 
yards long. 

Doylies to match, also sideboard and 
dresser scarfs. 


Our speciaity is Housekeeping Linens; whatever is 
newest and best in these can always be had from us. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


(Opposite Sth Avenue Hotel.) ) 


Cpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Well. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


Wanted everywhere  toget 


orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder. 

Spices. Extracts, &c The old 

est. largest and most respon- 

sible fea House in the business 

Established 1859 

Big Inco mes, 


ig Premiums, 
Big Inducements, 
For full particulars address 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 287, New York, N.Y 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 





COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 


CUTLERY, 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


pA.B. EL SHAW, 
Largest Manufacturere of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send Se. stamp for mew 100-pa 
mp ‘100-page 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburga. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 


‘The Reason 


why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 


COLLIER, wis ers use, other than genuine brands (sec 


CORNELL, 
Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 


Cincinnati. 


list) of White Lead is that their first cost 


ECKSTEIN, is less. Quality should be the first consid. 


FAHNESTOCK, 
Pittsburgh. 


pone eration, and is the true economy. 


New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 


For colors, the National Lead Co.'s tint- 


MORLEY ‘ing colors are especially prepared for tinting 


"Cleveland. 


St. Louis. 


Pure White Lead to any shade required. 


SALEM, For pamphlet and color-card — sent frée 


Salem, Mass. 
Chicago. 


UTHERN, 
» St. Louis and Chicago, 
ULSTER, 
New York. 
UNION, sad 


— address 





NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 









a“ CuavTA 


Either Premium, 
Total, 


OUR ORDER. 





“SWEET Home Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


AERonens Rents 


on “Chautavgua, pesk ‘ — uy 
on a Cy pUTAUUBS 1 HEATER FREL, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, 
Ditto, 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BuFFALO,NY: 


Our offer fully explained in THE INDEPENDENT, Oct. 3d and roth. 


CHAIR 





$10.00 YOU GET BOTH 


$10.00 got $10.22 


$20.00 
PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS' TRIAL; IF 





We are convinced that the goods offered by the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company arealcne worth the 
amount aske'! for them, and that the presents sent to purchasers are valuable.—T&E INDEPENDENT. 





WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT on 
OVERCOAT ${0 |=: 


We'll make to your mooguse a Frock 
or Sack Suit or overcoat 
ALL WOOL 





Goons. 

malto anyt ilors $15.00 garment for 
$10.00, Other suits, overcoats and trou- 
sers just as cheap. We save 50 per cent 
by buying big lots of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 

All s sent C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination one try on be _ = 
ing express 
Cha any Send for samples of oth 

full particulars, 


Louis 8. VEHON. Tailor, 155 W. meal St. Chicago. 


-QVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Po PS Pe Pe Pe Pe Pe Pe Pe) Pe) fo PO 


vem nanan il  SPRAYERR 

















Free send Por ie 


W. &B. DOUGLAS, 


Middletown. Ot. 


R 
ChicaeoQ 


STATA ATA ATA ATA AT A 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB 


TOURS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


ATLANTA 
EXPOSITION. 


Parties Ye weave NEW YORK for ATLANTA, 
October 3, 8, 14, 17, 22, 28 and 31: November 5, 11, 14, 18, 
25 and 28; Sal ‘December 3, 9, 12 and 17. 


Visitsto Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, 
Washingten, etc. An entire week in Atlan- 
ta with ay vet | at the Kimball 
House, Warren Leland, Jr., Manager. A 
Choice of Reutes. These toursare intended prin- 
cipally for those who desire to travel in the most 
comfortable manner. _ 

Autumn Tour toe Southern California, Oct. 


2: 
Other Tours to California Nov. nt? Dee.16, 
dan an. 24, Feb. ll and Keb 
Tours to Mexico in January and Febru _7- 
Tours to Europe in January, February, March, 














ete 
Tou rs to Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 


Independent Railroad Tickets via the 
Fsiectel Lines; alse Steamship Tickets to 
all points 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particu- 
lar trip desired. (Special circular for Atlanta tours.) 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
3 E. lth St., Lincoln Building, Union Sq., New York. 





COOK’S TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 18141. 


HOLY LAND TOURS. 


All Traveling Expenses Inc luded 
Parties under Personal Escort will leave New York 
Nov.6 per S.S. Augusta Victoria. A Special Tour 
spending Cbristmas at Jerusalem and Sechie- 

S.S. Normania; Jan. 22 per S 


COOK’S NILE STEAMERS 


will leave Cairo 
Rameses IIT....... Nov. e Rameses III 
Rameses ae. nade Rameses Great.. 
d weekiy thereafter. 
Dahabeahs and Specia Seeqmers for private par- 
ties. Program of Euro 


Official Ticket _ for all Trunk Lines. 


NORWICH LINE. 


THE NSIDE ROUTE. _ 
NEW YORK 





TO 
NEW LONDON, BOSTON, WORCES- 
TER, and POINTS NORTH and 
EAST. 


Direct connection at New London with Steamers 
for Watch Hill, Block Island, and All Principal Long 
island Sound Summer Resorts 

Fine Steamers “City of Lowell” and “City of 
Worcester © leave Pier 40, North River, New York, 

:3L P.M., week-days only. 

Finest Cuisine and Service. 

Orchestral Concert on Steamers every evening. 

Vestibuled Steamboat oe train arrives Boston 

700 A.M., Worcester 7:55 4.M 





GEO. W. BRADY, Supt. 
GkKO F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Manager. 
WR RAROOCK Gen'l Passencer Avent. 


There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 
and poser carries the mayer. passion 
of AROUND THE WOKLD 
*.. el, who are ml tem 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend to make 
the trip 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 








For Descriptive Pamphiets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 

E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 

H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington ™1., Boston. 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fert St., W. Detroit. 

J. ¥F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

W._R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan 
“Building, Minneapolis. 

M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, san 
Fraucisce, orto 

D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mon- 
treal. Can. 





Octobe: 17, 1895. 














You See Them Everywhere 














Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers St. and West nag as to 13 gieo 
57th =t. and 6th Ave.. and 
West 42dSt.. New Yor 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 
Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any of the country. 


part o 
Choice wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price list, 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 








more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 


breakfast it is amild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 





SLATE 
is the best, most handsome, durable and excellent 
ROOFING 
material in the world. It can now be put on at peices 
quite as cheap as tin, iron or shingles. We will be 
pleased to quote petoee ou any, quantity delivered to 
any railroad atatx on in eae Stati 
=, atington 

Write for our A ar Mcouaaaa Descriptive we: 

List. Mailed free to any address. 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


382 Wasbingtop Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington ' Street. Chicago. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


SAAAAAABABABAASAABDADD DAD 


EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Vork. 


FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


Convenient for shopping and theatres. Bag- 
gage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


DL Le LL Py Pty ey Pree Py pe pas 
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A NEW HOME! Elderly people and others, #15 
per month and upward. The Home Hotel, 146, 148. 
150-158 St. Ann’s Ave., New York. Send for circular, 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, « - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
draws you there as often as you turn your face 
toward New York.’ 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and per- 
fectly scientific ueatmentof Cancer, Tumors, 2nd 
= apenas growths, without the use of # 
We have never failed to effect a perm 

nent cure where we have hada roncouable 
o pegtaatey tor treatment. 

k givi ng 2 description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and reference,free Address 
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DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON. North Adams Mass. 








Tue INDEPENDENT Press 4] anp 43 GOLD STRBET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





